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N°  297. 
TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  May  SO,  17!iy. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

FINDING  myself,  between  twelve  and  one,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  I  give  the 
interval  between  the  present  moment  and  the  time  of 
walking,  to  you.  If  I  write  letters  before  I  sit  down 
to  Homer,  I  feel  my  spirits  too  flat  for  poetry ;  and 
too  flat  for  letter-writing,  if  I  address  myself  to 
Homer  first ;  but  the  last  I  choose  as  the  least  evil, 
because  my  friends  will  pardon  my  dullness,  but  the 
public  will  not. 

I  had  been  some  days  uneasy  on  your  account, 
when  yours  arrived.  We  should  have  rejoiced  to  have 
seen  you,  would  your  engagements  have  permitted: 
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but  in  the  autumn  I  hope,  if  not  before,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  to  receive  you.  At  what  time  we  may 
expect  Lady  Hesketh,  at  present  I  know  not ;  but 
imagine  that  at  any  time  after  the  month  of  June  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  her  with  us,  which  I  mention, 
knowing  that  to  meet  you  will  add  a  relish  to  all  the 
pleasures  she  can  find  at  Weston. 

When  I  wrote  those  lines  on  the  Queen's  visit,  I 
thought  1  had  performed  well;  but  it  belongs  to  mr, 
as  I  have  told  you  before,  to  dislike  whatever  I  write 
when  it  has  been  written  a  month.  The  performance 
was  therefore  sinking  in  my  esteem,  when  your  appro 
bation  of  it,  arriving  in  good  time,  buoyed  it  up  again. 
It  will  now  keep  possession  of  the  place  it  holds  in  my 
good  opinion,  because  it  has  been  favoured  with 
yours ;  and  a  copy  will  certainly  be  at  your  service, 
whenever  you  choose  to  have  one. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  when  I  wrote  the 
line, 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town, 

I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very  similar 
one,  which  you  quote  from  Hawkins  Brown.  It 
convinces  me  that  critics  (and  none  more  than  War- 
ton,  in  his  notes  on  Milton's  minor  poems),  have  often 
charged  authors  with  borrowing  what  they  drew 
from  their  own  fund.  Brown  was  an  entertaining 
companion  when  he  had  drunk  his  bottle,  but  not  be 
fore  ;  this  proved  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  would  some 
times  drink  too  much;  but  I  know  not  that  he  was 
chargeable  with  any  other  irregularities.  He  had  those 
among  his  intimates  who  would  not  have  been  such, 
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had  lie  been  otherwise  viciously  inclined  ;  the  Dun- 
combes,  in  particular,  father  and  son,  who  were  of 
unblemished  morals. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  June  5, 1789. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  going  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  London 
folks  must  be  content  to  be  troubled  by  country 
folks;  for  in  London  only  can  our  strange  necessities 
be  supplied.  You  must  buy  for  me,  if  you  please,  a 
cuckow  clock  ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  where  they  are 
sold,  which,  Londoner  as  you  are,  it  is  possible  you 
may  not  know.  They  are  sold,  I  am  informed,  at 
more  houses  than  one,  in  that  narrow  part  of  Holborn, 
which  leads  into  Broad  St.  Giles'.  It  seems  they  are 
well-going  clocks,  and  cheap,  which  are  the  two  best 
recommendations  of  any  clock.  They  are  made  in 
Germany,  and  such  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
imported,  that  they  are  become  even  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  BoswelFs  Tour.  I 
read  it  to  Mrs.  Unwin  after  supper,  and  we  find  it 
amusing.  There  is  much  trash  in  it,  as  there  must 
always  be  in  every  narrative  that  relates  indiscrimi 
nately  all  that  passed.  But  now  and  then  the  Doctor 
speaks  like  an  oracle,  and  that  makes  amends  for  all. 
Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and  Boswell  is  not  less  a 
coxcomb,  though  of  another  kind.  I  fancy  Johnson  made 
coxcombs  of  all  his  friends,  and  they  in  return  made 
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him  a  coxcomb ;  for  with  reverence  I •«•  it  spoken,  such 
he  certainly  was,  and,  flattered  as  he  was,  he  was  sure 
to  be  so. 

Thanks  for  your  invitation  to  London,  but  unless 
London  can  come  to  me,  I  fear  we  shall  never  meet. 
I  was  sure  that  you  would  love  my  friend,  when  you 
should  once  be  well  acquainted  with  him;  and 
equally  sure  that  he  would  take  kindly  to  you. 

Now  for  Homer. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Wntoo,  June  16, 1780. 
MY  DEAR  FRIBND, 

You  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  letter  in  which 
you  announced  your  marriage  occasioned  me  some 
concern,  though  in  my  answer  I  had  the  wisdom  to 
conceal  it.  The  account  you  gave  me  of  the  object  of 
your  choice  was  such  as  left  me  at  liberty  to  form  con 
jectures  not  very  comfortable  to  myself,  if  my  friend 
ship  for  you  were  indeed  sincere.  I  have  since  how 
ever  been  sufficiently  consoled.  Your  brother  Chester 
has  informed  me,  that  you  have  married  not  only  one  of 
the  most  agreeable,  but  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
women  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  exceed  expectation  than  to  disappoint  it,  and 
with  this  maxim  in  your  view  it  was,  no  doubt,  that 
you  dwelt  only  on  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  ;>n<l 
would  not  treat  me  with  a  recital  of  others  which 
abundantly  ove rweigh  them.  I  now  congratulate  not 
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you  only,  but  myself,  and  truly  rejoice  that  my  friend 
lias  chosen  for  his  fellow-traveller  through  the  re 
maining  stages  of  his  journey,  a  companion  who  will 
do  honour  to  his  discernment,  and  make  his  way,  so 
far  as  it  can  depend  on  a  wife  to  do  so,  pleasant  to  the 
last. 

My  verses  on  the  Queen's  visit  to  London  either 
have  been  printed,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the  World. 
The  finishing  to  which  you  objected  I  have  altered, 
and  have  substituted  two  new  stanzas  instead  of  it. 
Two  others  also  1  have  struck  out,  another  critic  hav 
ing  objected  to  them.  I  think  I  am  a  very  tractable 
sort  of  a  poet.  Most  of  my  fraternity  would  as  soon 
shorten  the  noses  of  their  children  because  they  were 
said  to  be  too  long,  as  thus  dock  their  compositions  in 
compliance  with  the  opinion  of  others.  I  beg  that 
when  my  life  shall  be  written  hereafter,  my  author 
ship's  ductability  of  temper  may  not  be  forgotten ! 

I  am,  my  dear  friend !  ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  June  20, 17&Q. 
AMICO  MIO, 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  long  before  we 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  meet.  My  cousin,  in  her 
last  letter  but  one,  inspired  me  with  other  expecta 
tions,  expressing  a  purpose,  if  the  matter  could  be  so 
contrived,  of  bringing  you  with  her ;  I  was  willing  to 
believe  that  you  had  consulted  together  on  the  sub- 
is  2 
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ject,  and  found  it  feasible.  A  month  was  formerly  a 
trifle  in  my  account,  but  at  my  present  age  I  give  it  all 
its  importance,  and  grudge  that  so  many  months 
should  yet  pass,  in  which  I  have  not  even  a  glimpse  of 
those  I  love,  and  of  whom,  the  course  of  nature  consi 
dered,  I  must  ere  long  take  leave  for  ever — but  I  shall 
live  till  August. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cuckow,  which  arrived  per 
fectly  safe,  and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement  and 
amazement  of  all  who  hear  it.  Hannah  lies  awake  to 
hear  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  not  others  in 
the  house  that  admire  his  music  as  much  as  she. 

Having  read  both  Hawkins  and  Boswell,  I  now 
think  myself  almost  as  much  a  master  of  Johnson's 
character,  as  if  I  had  known  him  personally,  and 
cannot  but  regret  that  our  bards  of  other  time* 
found  no  such  biographers  as  these.  They  have  both 
.  been  ridiculed,  and  the  wits  have  had  their  laugh;  but 
such  an  history  of  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  as  they  have 
given  of  Johnson — O  how  desirable ! 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

July  18,  1789. 

MANY  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  your  extract 
from  George's  letter.  I  retain  but  little  Italian,  yet 
that  little  was  so  forcibly  mustered  by  the  conscious 
ness  that  I  was  myself  the  subject,  that  I  presently 
became  master  of  it.  I  have  always  said  that  George 
is  a  poet,  and  I  am  never  in  his  company  but  I  discover 
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proofs  of  it;  and  the  delicate  address  by  which  he 
has  managed  his  complimentary  mention  of  me,  con 
vinces  me  of  it  still  more  than  ever.  Here  are  a 
thousand  poets  of  us,  who  have  impudence  enough  to 
write  for  the  public;  but  amongst  the  modest  men 
who  are  by  diffidence  restrained  from  such  an  enter 
prise  are  those  who  would  eclipse  us  all.  I  wish  that 
George  would  make  the  experiment,  I  would  bind  on 
his  laurels  with  my  own  hand. 

Your  gardener  has  gone  after  his  wife,  but  having 
neglected  to  take  his  lyre,  alias  fiddle,  with  him,  has 
not  yet  brought  home  his  Eurydice.     Your  clock  in 
the  hall  has  stopped,  and  (strange  to  tell !)  it  stopped 
at  sight  of  the  watch-maker.     For  he  only  looked  at 
it,  and  it  has  been  motionless  ever  since.    Mr.  Greg- 
son  is  gone,  and  the  Hall  is  a  desolation.    Pray  don't 
think  any  place  pleasant  that  you  may  find  in  your 
rambles,   that  we  may  see  you  the  sooner.     Your 
aviary  is  all  in  good  health.     I  pass  it  every  day,  and 
often  inquire  at  the  lattice ;  the  inhabitants  of  it  send 
their  duty,  and  wish  for  your  return.     I  took  notice 
of  the  inscription  on  your  seal,  and  had  we  an  artist 
here  capable  of   furnishing  me  with  another,    you 
should  read  on  mine,  "  Encore  une  lettre" 

Adieu, 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  HOSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  July  S3,  1789. 

You  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  improve  your  opportu 
nity  ;  to  speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is  your  sowing 
time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can  never  be  yours 
unless  you  make  that  use  of  it.    The  colour  of  our 
whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the  three  or  four  first 
years,  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters,  make  it. 
Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  shape  our  own  des 
tiny,  and  to  treasure  up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future  , 
successes  or  disappointments.     Had  I  employed  my 
time  as  wisely  as  you,  in  a  situation  very  similar  to 
yours,  I  had  never  been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  I  might 
by  this  time  have  acquired  a  character  of  more  im 
portance   in  society ;  and   a  situation  in  which  my 
friends  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  me. 
But  three  years  misspent  in  an  attorney's  office  were 
almost  of  course  followed  by  several  more  equally 
misspent  in  the  Temple,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
as  the  Italian  epitaph  says, "  Sto  qui." — The  only  use 
I  can  make  of  myself  now,  at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve 
/';/  terror  em  to  others,  when  occasion  may  happen  to 
offer,  that  they  may  escape  (so  far  as  my  admonitions 
can  have  any  weight  with  them)  my  foUy  and  my  fate. 
When  you  feel  yourself  tempted  to  relax  a  little  of  the 
strictness  of  your  present  discipline,  and  to  indulge  in 
amusement  incompatible  with  your  future  interests, 
think  on  your  friend  at  Weston. 

Having  said  this,  I  shall  next  with  my  whole  heart 
iuvite  you  hither,  and  assure  you  that  I  look  forward 
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to  approaching  August  with  great  pleasure,  because 
it  promises  me  your  company.  After  a  little  time 
(which  we  shall  wish  longer)  spent  with  us,  you  will 
return  invigorated  to  your  studies,  and  pursue  them 
with  the  more  advantage.  In  the  mean  time  you  have 
lost  little,  in  point  of  season,  by  being  confined  to 
London.  Incessant  rains,  and  meadows  under  water, 
have  given  to  the  summer  the  air  of  winter,  and  the 
country  has  been  deprived  of  half  its  beauties. 

It  is  time  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well,  and  often 
make  you  our  subject.  This  is  the  third  meeting  that 
my  cousin  and  we  have  had  in  this  country ;  and  a 
great  instance  of  good  fortune  I  account  it  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  to  have  expected  such  a  pleasure  thrice 
without  being  once  disappointed.  Add  to  this  wonder 
as  soon  as  you  can  by  making  yourself  of  the  party. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  August  8,  1789. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

COME  when  you  will,  or  when  you  can,  you  cannot 
come  at  a  wrong  time,  but  we  shall  expect  you  on  the 
day  mentioned. 

If  you  have  any  book,  that  you  think  will  make  plea 
sant  evening  reading,  bring  it  with  you.  I  now  read 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  Travels  to  the  ladies  after  supper,  and 
shall  probably  have  finished  them  before  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  is  the  fashion,  I  under 
stand,  to  condemn  them.  But  we  who  make  books 
ourselves  are  more  merciful  to  book-makers.  I  would 
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that  every  fastidious  judge  of  authors  were  himself 
obliged  to  write  ;  there  goes  more  to  the  composition 
of  a  volume  than  many  critics  imagine.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Dunciad 
should  have  written  these  lines, 

The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas!  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received  !  he  was  the  less 
pardonable  too,  because  experienced  in  all  the  diffi 
culties  of  composition. 

I  scratch  this  between  dinner  and  tea ;  a  time  when 
I  cannot  write  much  without  disordering  my  noddle, 
and  bringing  a  flush  into  my  face.  You  will  excuse 
me  therefore  if,  through  respect  for  the  two  important 
considerations  of  health  and  beauty,  I  conclude  my 
self, 

Ever  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Werton,  Sept.  24, 1789. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  left  us  exactly  at  the  wrong  time.  Had  you 
staid  till  now,  you  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
bearing  even  my  cousin  say — "  I  am  cold." — And  the 
still  greater  pleasure  of  being  warm  yourself;  for  I 
have  had  a  fire  in  the  study  ever  since  you  went.  It 
is  the  fault  of  our  summers,  that  they  are  hardly  ever 
warm  or  cold  enough.  Were  they  warmer,  we  should 
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not  want  a  fire ;  and  were  they  colder,  we  should 
have  one 

I  have  twice  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr.  J . 

He  is  witty,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  beyond  the 
common  measure  of  men  who  are  so.  But  it  is  the 
constant  effect  of  a  spirit  of  party  to  make  those  hate 
ful  to  each  other,  who  are  truly  amiable  in  themselves. 

Beau  sends  his  love ;  he  was  melancholy  the  whole 
day  after  your  departure. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  4, 1789. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

THE  hamper  is  come,  and  come  safe ;  and  the  con 
tents  I  can  affirm  on  my  own  knowledge  are  excellent. 
It  chanced  that  another  hamper  and  a  box  came  by 
the  same  conveyance,  all  which  I  unpacked  and  ex 
pounded  in  the  hall ;  my  cousin  sitting,  mean  time,  on 
the  stairs,  spectatress  of  the  business.  We  diverted 
ourselves  with  imagining  the  manner  in  which  Homer 
would  have  described  the  scene.  Detailed  in  his  cir 
cumstantial  way,  it  would  have  furnished  materials  for 
a  paragraph  of  considerable  length  in  an  Odyssey. 

The  straw-stuff'd  hamper  with  his  ruthless  steel 
He  open'd,  cutting  sheer  th'  inserted  cords, 
Which  bound  the  lid  and  lip  secure.    Forth  came 
The  rustling  package  first,  bright  straw  of  wheat, 
Or  oats,  or  barley ;  next  a  bottle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents,  distill'd 
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Drop  after  drop  odorous,  by  the  art 

Of  the  fair  mother  of  his  friend — the  Rose. 

And  so  on. 

I  should  rejoice  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  tale  in  the 
hands  of  Homer. 

You  will  remember,  I  trust,  that  when  the  state  of 
your  health  or  spirits  calls  for  rural  walks  and  fresh 
air,  you  have  always  a  retreat  at  Weston. 

We  are  all  well,  all  love  you,  down  to  the  very  dog; 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  exchanged 
languor  for  alacrity,  and  the  debility  that  you  men 
tion,  for  indefatigable  vigour. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  has  made  me  a  handsome  pre 
sent;  Villoison's  edition  of  the  Iliad,  elegantly  bound 
by  Edwards.  If  I  live  long  enough,  by  the  contribu 
tions  of  my  friends  I  shall  once  more  be  possessed  of 
a  library. 

Adieu, 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Wetton,  Dee.  18, 1789- 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

THE  present  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  That  nations  so  long  content 
edly  slaves  should  on  a  sudden  become  enamoured  of 
liberty,  and  understand,  as  suddenly,  their  own  na 
tural  right  to  it,  feeling  themselves  at  the  same  time 
inspired  with  resolution  to  assert  it,  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  from  natural  causes.  With  respect  to  the 
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final  issue  of  all  this,  I  can  only  say,  that  if,  having  dis 
covered  the  value  of  liberty,  they  should  next  dis 
cover  the  value  of  peace,  and  lastly  the  value  of  the 
word  of  God,  they  will  be  happier  than  they  ever 
were  since  the  rebellion  of  the  first  pair,  and  as  happy 
as  it  is  possible  they  should  be  in  the  present  life. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  WALTER, 

I  KNOW  that  you  are  too  reasonable  a  man  to  expect 
any  thing  like  punctuality  of  correspondence  from  a 
translator  of  Homer,  especially  from  one  who  is  a 
doer  also  of  many  other  things  at  the  same  time ;  for 
1  labour  hard  not  only  to  acquire  a  little  fame  for  my 
self,  but  to  win  it  also  for  others,  men  of  whom  I 
know  nothing,  not  even  their  names,  who  send  me 
their  poetry,  that  by  translating  it  out  of  prose  into 
verse,  I  may  make  it  more  like  poetry  than  it  was. 
Having  heard  all  this,  you  will  feel  yourself  not  only 
inclined  to  pardon  my  long  silence,  but  to  pity  me  also 
for  the  cause  of  it.  You  may  if  you  please  believe 
likewise,  for  it  is  true,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remem 
bering  my  friends  even  when  I  do  not  write  to  them, 
and  of  loving  them  not  one  jot  the  less,  though  I  leave 
them  to  starve  for  want  of  a  letter  from  me.  And  now 
I  think  you  have  an  apology  both  as  to  style,  mat 
ter,  and  manner,  altogether  unexceptionable. 

Why  is  the  winter  like  a  backbiter  ?    Because  Solo- 
VOL.  in.  c 
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says  that  a  backbiter  separates  between  chief 
friends,  and  so  does  the  winter  ;  to  this  dirty  season 
it  is  owing,  that  I  see  nothing  of  the  valuable  Clus 
ters,  whom  indeed  1  see  less  at  all  times  than  serves  at 
ail  to  content  me.  I  hear  of  them  indeed  occasion 
ally  from  my  neighbours  at  the  Hall,  but  even  of  that 
comfort  I  have  lately  enjoyed  less  than  usual,  Mr. 
Throckmorton  having  been  hindered  by  his  first  fit  of 
the  gout  from  his  usual  visits  to  Chicheley.  The  gout 
however  has  not  prevented  his  making  me  a  handsome 
present  of  a  folio  edition  of  the  Iliad,  published  about 
a  year  since  at  Venice,  by  a  literate,  who  calls  himself 
Villoison.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  seen  it,  and 
that  if  you  have  it  not  yourself,  it  has  at  least  found 
its  way  to  Lord  Bagot's  library.  If  neither  should  be 
the  case,  when  I  write  next  (for  sooner  or  later  I  shall 
certainly  write  to  you  again  if  I  live)  I  will  send  you 
some  pretty  stories  out  of  his  Prolegomena,  which  will 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  as  mine  has  stood  on 
end  already,  they  so  horribly  affect,  in  point  of  au 
thenticity,  the  credit  of  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Homer. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Bagot  all  the  happiness  that 
a  new  year  can  possibly  bring  with  it,  1  remain  with 
Mrs.  Unwin's  best  respects,  yours,  my  dear  friend,  with 
all  sincerity, 

W.  C. 

My  paper  mourns  for  the  death  of  Lord  Cowper, 
my  valuable  cousin,  and  much  ray  benefactor. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  a  terrible  creature  for  not  writing  sooner,  but 
the  old  excuse  must  serve,  at  least  I  will  not  occupy 
paper  with  the  addition  of  others  unless  you  should 
insist  on  it,  in  which  case  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
them  ready.  Now  to  business. 

From  Villoison  I  learn  that  it  was  the  avowed  opi 
nion  and  persuasion  of  Callimachus  (whose  hymns  we 
both  studied  at  Westminster)  that  Homer  was  very 
imperfectly  understood  even  in  his  day  :  that  his  ad 
mirers,  deceived  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  fan 
cied  themselves  masters  of  his  meaning,  when  in 
truth  they  knew  little  about  it. 

Now  we  know  that  Callimachus,  as  I  have  hinted, 
was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  good  one ;  he  was  also 
esteemed  a  good  critic ;  he  almost,  if  not  actually, 
adored  Homer,  and  imitated  him  as  nearly  as  he 
could. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
say  to  it.  Callimachus  meant,  and  he  could  mean 
nothing  more  by  this  assertion,  than  that  the  poems  of 
Homer  were  in  fact  an  allegory  ;  that  under  the  ob 
vious  import  of  his  stories  lay  concealed  a  mystic 
sense,  sometimes  philosophical,  sometimes  religious, 
sometimes  moral,  and  that  the  generality  either  wanted 
penetration  or  industry,  or  had  not  been  properly 
qualified  by  their  studies,  to  discover  it.  This  I  can 
readily  believe,  for  I  am  myself  an  ignoramus  in  these, 
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points,  and  except  here  and  there,  discern  nothing 
more  than  the  letter.  But  if  Callimachus  will  tell  me 
that  even  of  that  I  am  ignorant,  I  hope  soon  by  two 
great  volumes  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

I  learn  also  from  the  same  Villoison,  that  Pisistratus, 
who  was  a  sort  of  Mecaenas  in  Athens,  where  be  gave 
great  encouragement  to  literature,  and  built  and  fur 
nished  a  public  library,  regretting  that  there  was  no 
complete  copy  of  Homer's  works  in  the  world,  re 
solved  to  make  one.  For  this  purpose  he  advertised 
rewards  in  all  the  newspapers  to  those,  who,  being 
possessed  memoriter  of  any  part  or  parcels  of  the 
poems  of  that  bard,  would  resort  to  his  house,  and 
repeat  them  to  his  secretaries,  that  they  might  write 
them.  Now  it  happened  that  more  were  desirous  of 
the  reward,  than  qualified  to  deserve  it.  The  conse 
quence  was  that  the  nonqualified  persons  having, 
many  of  them,  a  pretty  knack  at  versification,  im 
posed  on  the  generous  Athenian'  most  egregiously, 
giving  him  instead  of  Homer's  verses,  which  they  had 
not  to  give,  verses  of  their  own  invention.  He,  good 
creature,  suspecting  no  such  fraud,  took  them  all  for 
Gospel,  and  entered  them  into  his  volume  accordingly. 

Now  let  him  believe  the  story  who  can.  That 
Homer's  works  were  in  this  manner  corrected  1  ran 
believe ;  but  that  a  learned  Athenian  could  be  so  im 
posed  upon,  with  sufficient  means  of  detection  at 
hand,  I  cannot.  Would  he  not  be  on  his  guard  ? 
Would  not  a  difference  of  style  and  manner  have  oc 
curred  ?  Would  not  that  difference  have  excited  a 
suspicion  ?  Would  not  that  suspicion  have  led  to  in 
quiry,  and  would  not  that  inquiry  have  issued  in  de- 
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tection  ?  For  how  easy  was  it  in  the  multitude  of 
Homer-conners  to  fiud  two,  ten,  twenty,  possessed  of 
the  questionable  passage,  and  by  confronting  them 
with  the  impudent  impostor,  to  convict  him  ?  Abeas 
ergo  in  malam  rem  cum  istis  tuts  hallucinationibus, 
Villoisone  ! 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQi 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  3,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  long  silent,  but  you  have  had  the  cha 
rity,  I  hope  and  believe,  not  to  ascribe  my  silence  to  a 
wrong  cause.  The  truth  is  I  have  been  too  busy  to 
write  to  any  body,  having  been  obliged  to  give  my 
early  mornings  to  the  revisal  and  correction  of  a  little 
volume  of  Hymns  for  Children  written  by  I  know  not 
whom.  This  task  I  finished  but  yesterday,  and  while 
it  was  in  hand  wrote  only  to  my  cousin,  and  to  her 
rarely.  From  her  however  I  knew  that  you  would 
hear  of  my  well  being,  which  made  me  less  anxious 
about  my  debts  to  you,  than  I  could  have  been  other 
wise. 

I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston,  known  to 
you,  who  have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this  winter. 
In  your  next  letter  give  us  some  account  of  your  own 
state  of  health,  for  I  have  had  many  anxieties  about 
you.  The  winter  has  been  mild ;  but  our  winters  are 
in  general  such  that  when  a  friend  leaves  us  in  the  be- 
c2 
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ginning  of  that  season,  I  always  feel  in  my  heart  a 
perhaps  importing  that  we  have  possibly  met  for  the 
last  time,  and  that  the  robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave 
of  one  of  us  before  the  return  of  summer. 

I  am  still  thrumming  Homer's  lyre ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  still  employed  in  my  last  revisal  -.  and  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  intenseness  of  my  toils,  I  will  inform 
you  that  it  cost  me  all  the  morning  yesterday,  and  all 
the  evening,  to  translate  a  single  simile  to  my  mind. 
The  transitions  from  one  member  of  the  subject  to 
another,  though  easy  and  natural  in  the  Greek,  turn 
out  often  so  intolerably  awkward  in  an  English  ver 
sion,  that  almost  endless  labour,  and  no  little  address, 
are  requisite   to  give  them  grace  and  elegance.      I 
forget  if  I  told  you  that  your  German  Clavis  has 
been  of  considerable  use  to  me.    I  am  indebted  to 
it  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which 
Achilles  prepared  pork,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  in  the  night  when 
they  came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to  negociate  a 
reconciliation.    A  passage  of  which  nobody  in  the 
world  is  perfectly  master,  myself  only  and  Schaulfel- 
bergerus  excepted,  nor  ever  was,  except  when  Greek 
was  a  //cc  language. 

1  do  not  know  whether  my  cousin  has  told  you  or 
not  how  I  brag  in  my  letters  to  her  concerning  my 
Translation  ;  perhaps  her  modesty  feels  more  for  me 
tint  11  mine  for  myself,  and  she  would  blush  to  let  even 
you  know  the  degree  of  my  self-conceit  on  that  sub 
ject.  1  will  tell  you  however,  expressing  myself  as 
decently  as  vanity  will  permit,  that  it  has  undergone 
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such  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  last  revisal,  that  I 
have  much  warmer  hopes  of  success  than  formerly. 

Yours, 
W.C. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  23,  179<). 
MY  DEAR  COZ. 

I  HAD  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  wild  boy  Johnson, 
for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  great  affection.  It  was 
just  such  a  letter  as  I  like,  of  the  true  helter-skelter 
kind ;  and  though  he  writes  a  remarkably  good  hand, 
scribbled  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was  barely  legible. 
He  gave  me  a  droll  account  of  the  adventures  of  Lord 
Howard's  note,  and  of  his  own  in  pursuit  of  it.  The 
poem  he  brought  me  came  as  from  Lord  Howard, 
with  his  lordship's  request  that  I  would  revise  it.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Talc 
of  the  Lute  ;  or,  the  Beauties  of  Audley  End"  I 
read  it  attentively ;  was  much  pleased  with  part  of  it, 
and  part  of  it  I  equally  disliked.  I  told  him  so,  and 
in  such  terms  as  one  naturally  uses  when  there  seems 
to  be  no  occasion  to  qualify  or  to  alleviate  censure. 
I  observed  him  afterwards  somewhat  more  thoughtful 
and  silent,  but  occasionally  as  pleasant  as  usual ;  and 
in  Kilwick  wood,  where  we  walked  next  day,  the 
truth  came  out ;  that  he  was  himself  the  author ;  and 
that  Lord  Howard  not  approving  it  altogether,  and 
several  friends  of  his  own  age,  to  whom  he  had  shown 
it,  differing  from  his  lordship  in  opinion,  and  being 
highly  pleased  with  it,  he  had  come  at  last  to  a  resolu- 
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tion  to  abide  by  my  judgment;  a  measure  to  which 
Lord  Howard  by  all  means  advised  him.  He  accord 
ingly  brought  it,  and  will  bring  it  again  in  the  summer, 
when  we  shall  lay  our  heads  together  and  try  to  mend 
it. 

I  have  lately  had  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  King,  to 
whom  I  had  written  to  inquire  whether  she  were  living 
or  dead.  She  tells  me  the  critics  expect  from  my  Ho 
mer  every  thing  in  some  parts,  and  that  in  others  I 
shall  fall  short.  These  are  the  Cambridge  critics  ;  and 
she  has  her  intelligence  from  the  botanical  professor, 
Martyn.  That  geutleman  in  reply  answers  them,  that 
I  shall  fall  short  in  nothing,  but  shall  disappoint  them 
all.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  of  succeeding. 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  KOSE,  ESQ. 

Tbe  Lodge,  Feb.  2, 1790.    • 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

SHOULD  Heyne's  Homer  appear  before  mine,  \vhich 
I  hope  is  not  probable,  and  should  he  adopt  in  it  the 
opinion  of  Bentley,  that  the  whole  last  Odyssey  is 
spurious,  I  will  dare  to  contradict  both  him  and  the 
Doctor.  I  am  only  in  part  of  Bentley's  mind  (if  in 
deed  his  mind  were  such)  in  this  matter,  and  giant  as 
he  was  in  learning,  and  eagle-eyed  in  criticism,  am  per 
suaded,  convinced,  and  sure  (can  I  be  more  positive?) 
that  except  from  the  moment  when  the  Ithacans  begin 
to  meditate  an  attack  on  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  ami 
thence  to  the  end,  that  book  is  the  work  of  Homer. 
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From  the  moment  aforesaid,  I  yield  the  point,  or  ra 
ther  have  never,  since  [  had  any  skill  in  Homer,  felt 
myself  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  it.  But  I  believe 
perfectly  at  the  same  time  that,  Homer  himself  alone 
excepted,  the  Greek  poet  never  existed  who  could 
have  written  the  speeches  made  by  the  shade  of  Aga 
memnon,  in  which  there  is  more  insight  into  the  human 
heart  discovered  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  work, 
unless  in  Shakespeare's.  I  am  equally  disposed  to 
fight  for  the  whole  passage  that  describes  Laertes,  and 
the  interview  between  him  and  Ulysses.  Let  Bentley 
grant  these  to  Homer,  and  I  will  shake  hands  with 
him  as  to  all  the  rest.  The  battle  with  which  the  book 
concludes  is,  I  think,  a  ps^-v  battle,  and  there  is  a 
huddle  in  the  management  o*  it  altogether  unworthy 
of  my  favourite,  and  the  favourite  of  all  ages. 

If  you  should  happen  to  fall  into  company  with  Dr. 
Warton  again,  you  will  not,  I  dare  say,  forget  to  make 
him  my  respectful  compliments,  and  to  assure  him 
that  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  favour 
able  mention  he  was  pleased  to  make  of  me  and  my 
labours.  The  poet  who  pleases  a  man  like  him  has 
nothing  left  to  wish  for.  I  am  glad  that  you  were 
pleased  with  my  young  cousin  Johnson ;  he  is  a  boy, 
and  bashful,  but  has  great  merit  in  respect  both  of 
character  and  intellect.  So  far  at  least  as  in  a  week's 
knowledge  of  him  I  could  possibly  learn  ;  he  is  very 
amiable,  and  very  sensible,  and  inspired  me  with  a 
warm  wish  to  know  him  better. 

W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  9, 1790. 

I  HAVE  sent  you  lately  scraps  instead  of  letters, 
having  had  occasion  to  answer  immediately  on  the  re 
ceipt,  which  always  happens  while  lam  deep  in  Homer. 

I  knew  when  I  recommended  Johnson  to  you  that 
you  would  find  some  way  to  serve  him,  and  so  it  has 
happened,  for  notwithstanding  your  own  apprehen 
sions  to  the  contrary,  you  have  already  procured  him 
a  chaplainship.  This  is  pretty  well,  considering  that 
it  is  an  early  day,  and  that  you  have  but  just  begun  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  man  under  Heaven.  I  had 
rather  myself  be  patronized  by  a  person  of  small  inter 
est,  with  a  heart  like  yours,  than  by  the  Chancellor 
himself,  if  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  me. 

If  I  did  not  desire  you  to  make  my  acknowledg 
ments  to  Anonymous,  as  I  believe  I  did  not,  it  was 
because  I  am  not  aware  that  1  am  warranted  to  do  so. 
But  the  omission  is  of  less  consequence,  because  who 
ever  he  is,  though  he  has  no  objection  to  doing  the 
kindest  things,  he  seems  to  have  an  aversion  to  the 
thanks  they  merit. 

You  must  know  that  two  odes  composed  by  Horace 
have  lately  been  discovered  at  Rome  ;  I  wanted  them 
transcribed  into  the  blank  leaves  of  a  little  Horace  of 
mine,  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton  performed  that  service 
for  me ;  in  a  blank  leaf  therefore  of  the  same  book  I 
wrote  the  following*.  W.  C. 

*  The  verses  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton  on  her  beautiful  tran 
script  of  Horace's  Ode  concluded  this  Letter. Poems, 

Vol.  iii. 
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[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

Weston,  Feb.  11, 1790. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fu- 
seli,  and  beg  that  you  will  tell  him  so  :  they  afford  me 
opportunities  of  improvement,  which  I  shall  not  neg 
lect.  When  he  shall  see  the  press-copy,  he  will  be 
convinced  of  this ;  and  will  be  convinced  likewise  that 
smart  as  he  sometimes  is,  he  spares  me  often  when  I 
have  no  mercy  on  myself.  He  will  see  almost  a  new 
translation.  *  *  *  I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  what 
ever  my  faults  may  be,  to  be  easily  or  hastily  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  written  is  not  one  of  them. 


TO  LAD¥  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  26,  1790. 

You  have  set  my  heart  at  ease,  my  cousin,  so  far  as 
you  were  yourself  the  object  of  its  anxieties.  What 
other  troubles  it  feels  can  be  cured  by  God  alone. 
But  you  are  never  silent  a  week  longer  than  usual, 
without  giving  an  opportunity  to  my  imagination  (ever 
fruitful  in  flowers  of  a  sable  hue)  to  tease  me  with 
them  day  and  night.  London  is  indeed  a  pestilent 
place,  as  you  call  it,  and  I  would,  with  all  my  heart, 
that  thou  hadst  less  to  do  with  it ;  were  you  under  the 
same  roof  with  me,  I  should  know  you  to  be  safe,  and 
should  never  distress  you  with  melancholy  letters. 

I  feel  myself  well  enough  inclined  to  the  measure 
you  propose,  and  will  show  to  your  new  acquaintance 
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with  all  my  heart  a  sample  of  my  translation,  but  it 
shall  not,  if  you  please,  be  taken  from  the  Odyssey. 
It  is  a  poem  of  a  gentler  character  than  the  Iliad,  and 
as  I  propose  to  carry  her  by  a  coup  de  main,  I  shall 
employ  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  the  two  armies  of 
Greece  and  Troy  in  my  service.  I  will  accordingly 
send  you  in  the  box  that  I  received  from  you  last 
night,  the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  for  that  lady's 
perusal ;  to  those  I  have  given  a  third  revisal ;  for 
them  therefore  I  will  be  answerable,  and  am  not  afraid 
to  stake  the  credit  of  my  work  upon  them  with  her, 
or  with  any  living  wight,  especially  one  who  under 
stands  the  original.  I  do  not  mean  that  even  they  are 
finished,  for  I  shall  examine  and  cross-examine  them 
yet  again,  and  so  you  may  tell  her,  but  I  know  that 
they  will  not  disgrace  me ;  whereas  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  looked  at  the  Odyssey,  that  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it.  They  shall  set  sail  from  Olney  on  Mon 
day  morning  in  the  Diligence,  and  will  reach  you  I 
hope  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  with 
them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  again,  for  the  time 
draws  near  when  I  shall  want  to  give  them  the  last 
touch. 

I  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's  kindness,  in 
giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  own  mother  that  is  to 
be  found  I  suppose  in  all  the  world.  I  had  rather  pos 
sess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the  British  crown,  for 
I  loved  her  with  an  affection  that  her  death,  fifty-two 
years  since,  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  I  remember 
her  too,  young  as  I  was  when  slie  died,  well  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  a  very  exact  resemblance  of  her,  and  as 
such  it  is  to  me  invaluable.  Every  body  loved  her, 
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and  with  an  amiable  character  so  impressed  upon  ail 
her  features,  every  body  was  sure  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  very  affectionate  and  a  very  clever  letter 
from  Johnson,  who  promises  me  the  transcript  of  the 
books  entrusted  to  him  in  a  few  days.  I  have  a  great 
love  for  that  young  man;  he  has  some  drops  of  the 
same  stream  in  his  veins,  that  once  animated  the  origi 
nal  of  that  dear  picture. 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

Weston,  Feb.  27, 17<JO. 
MY  DEAREST  ROSE, 

WHOM  I  thought  withered,  and  fallen  from  the  stalk, 
but  whom  I  find  still  alive :  nothing  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  know  it,  and  to  learn  it  from 
yourself.  I  loved  you  dearly  when  you  were  a  child, 
and  love  you  not  a  jot  the  less  for  having  ceased  to 
be  so.  Every  creature  that  bears  any  affinity  to  my 
own  mother  is  dear  to  me,  and  you,  the  daughter  of 
her  brother,  are  but  one  remove  distant  from  her :  I 
love  you  therefore,  and  love  you  much,  both  for  her 
sake,  and  for  your  own.  The  world  could  not  have 
furnished  you  with  a  present  so  acceptable  to  me,  as 
the  picture  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  re 
ceived  it  the  night  befere  last,  and  viewed  it  with  a 
trepidation  of  nerves  and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to 
what  I  should  have  felt,  had  the  dear  original  present 
ed  herself  to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it,  and  hung  it 
where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see  at  night,  and  of 
course  the  first  on  which  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  uiorn- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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ing.  She  died  when  I  had  completed  my  sixth  year, 
yet  I  remember  her  well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of 
the  great  fidelity  of  the  copy.  I  remember  too  a  mul 
titude  of  the  maternal  tendernesses  which  I  received 
from  her,  and  which  have  endeared  her  memory  to 
me  beyond  expression.  There  is  in  me,  I  believe, 
more  of  the  Donne  than  of  the  Cowper;  and  though  I 
love  all  of  both  names,  and  have  a  thousand  reasons 
to  love  those  of  my  own  name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of 
nature  draw  me  vehemently  to  your  side.  I  was 
thought  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  much  to  resemble 
my  mother,  and  in  my  natural  temper,  of  which  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  I  must  be  supposed  a  competent 
judge,  can  trace  both  her,  and  my  late  uncle,  your 
father.  Somewhat  of  his  irritability,  and  a  little  I 

would  hope  both  of  his  and  of  her ,  I  know 

not  what  to  call  it,  without  seeming  to  praise  myself, 
which  is  not  my  intention,  but  speaking  to  you,  I 
will  even  speak  out,  and  say  good  nature.  Add  to 
all  this,  I  deal  much  in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable 
ancestor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  I  think  I  shall 
have  proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points.  The  truth 
is,  that  whatever  I  am,  I  love  you  all. 

I  account  it  a  happy  event,  that  brought  the  dear 
boy,  your  nephew,  to  my  knowledge,  and  that  break 
ing  through  all  the  restraints  which  his  natural  bash- 
fulness  imposed  on  him,  he  determined  to  find  me  out. 
He  is  amiable  to  a  degree  that  I  have  seldom  seen,  and 
I  often  long  with  impatience  to  see  him  again. 

My  dearest  cousin,  what  shall  I  say  in  answer  to 
your  affectionate  invitation  ?  I  must  say  this,  I  cannot 
come  now,  nor  soon,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  T 
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could.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  may  be  done  perhaps, 
and  it  will  answer  to  us  just  as  well :  you  and  Mr. 
Rodham  can  come  to  Weston,  can  you  not  ?  The  sum 
mer  is  at  hand,  there  are  roads  and  wheels  to  bring 
you,  and  you  are  neither  of  you  translating  Homer. 
I  am  crazed  that  I  cannot  ask  you  all  together  for 
want  of  houseroom;  but  for  Mr.  Bodharn,  and  your 
self,  we  have  good  room,  and  equally  good  for  any 
third,  in  the  shape  of  a  Donne,  whether  named  Hew 
itt,  Bodham,  Balls,  or  Johnson,  or  by  whatever  name 
distinguished.  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  particular  claims  upon 
me;  she  was  my  playfellow  at  Berkhamstead,^nd  has 
a  share  in  my  warmest  affections.  Pray  tell  her  so ! 
Neither  do  I  at  all  forget  my  cousiji  Harriet.  She 
and  I  have  been  many  a  time  merry  at  Catfield,  and 
have  made  the  parsonage  ring  with  laughter.  Give 
my  love  to  her.  Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin, 
that  I  shall  receive  you  as  if  you  were  my  sister  ;  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  is,  for  my  sake,  prepared  to  do  the  same. 
When  she  has  seen  you,  she  will  love  you  for  your 
own. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  his  kindness 
to  my  Homer,  and  with  my  love  to  you  ail,  and  with 
Mrs.  Unwin's  kind  respects,  am, 

My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours, 

W.C. 

P.  S. — I  mourn  the  death  of  your  poor  brother 
Castres,  whom  I  should  have  seen  had  he  lived,  and 
should  have  seen  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  He  was 
an  amiable  boy,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  him. 
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Still  another  P.  S. —  I  find  on  consulting  Mrs.  Un- 
\vin,  that  I  have  underrated  our  capabilities,  and  that 
we  have  not  only  room  for  you  and  Mr.  Bodham,  but 
for  two  of  your  sex,  and  even  for  your  nephew  into 
the  bargain.  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  all  so  oc 
cupied. 

Your  nephew  tells  me  that  his  sister,  in  the  quali 
ties  of  the  mind,  resembles  you ;  that  is  enough  to 
make  her  dear  to  me,  and  I  beg  you  will  assure  her 
that  she  is  so.  Let  it  not  be  long  before  I  hear  from 
you. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Wetton,  Feb.  28,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  COUSIN  JOHN, 

I  HAVE  much  wished  to  hear  from  you,  and  though 
you  are  welcome  to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin  as  often  as 
you  please,  I  wish  myself  to  be  numbered  among  your 
correspondents. 

I  shall  find  time  to  answer  you,  doubt  it  not !  Be 
as  busy  as  we  may,  we  can  always  find  time  to  do 
what  is  agreeable  to  us.  By  the  way,  had  you  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Unwin  ?  I  am  witness  that  she  addressed 
one  to  you  before  you  went  into  Norfolk ;  but  your 
mathematico-poetical  head  forgot  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it. 

I  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  to  learn, 
and  to  learn  from  herself,  that  my  dearest  Rose1*  is  still 
alive.  Had  she  not  engaged  me  to  love  her  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  character  when  a  cliild,  she  would  have 

*  Mrs.  Anne  Bodham. 
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done  it  effectually  now,  by  making  me  the  most  accept 
able  present  in  the  world,  my  own  dear  mother's  pic 
ture.  I  am  perhaps  the  only  person  living  who  remem 
bers  her,  but  I  remember  her  well,  and  can  attest  on  my 
own  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  resemblance.  Amia 
ble  and  elegant  as  the  countenance  is,  such  exactly 
was  her  own ;  she  was  one  of  the  tenderest  parents, 
and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is  therefore  to  me  invaluable. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to  tell  her  all  this, 
and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  in  sending  it !  Nei 
ther  do  I  forget  your  kindness,  who  intimated  to  her 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  possess  it. 

She  invites  me  into  Norfolk,  but  alas  she  might  as 
well  invite  the  house  in  which  I  dwell ;  for  all  other 
considerations  and  impediments  apart,  how  is  it  possi 
ble  that  a  translator  of  Homer  should  lumber  to  such 
a  distance !  But  though  I  cannot  comply  with  her  kind 
invitation,  I  have  made  myself  the  best  amends  in  my 
power  by  inviting  her,  and  all  the  family  of  Donnes, 
to  Weston.  Perhaps  we  could  not  accommodate 
them  all  at  once,  but  in  succession  we  could ;  and  can 
at  any  time  find  room  for  five,  three  of  th^m  being  fe 
males,  and  one  a  married  one.  You  are  a  mathema 
tician  ;  tell  me  then  how  five  persons  can  be  lodged  in 
three  beds  (two  males  and  three  females),  and  I  shall 
have  good  hope,  that  you  will  proceed  a  senior  optime  ? 
It  would  make  me  happy  to  see  our  house  so  furnished . 
As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  subscalarian,  or 
a  man  that  sleeps  under  the  stairs,  I  should  have  no 
objection  at  all,  neither  could  you  possibly  have  any 
yourself,  to  the  garret,  as  a  place  in  which  you  might 
be  disposed  of  with  great  felicity  of  accommodation. 
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I  thank  you  much  for  your  services  in  the  tran 
scribing  way,  and  would  by  no  means  have  you  despair 
of  an  opportunity  to  serve  me  in  the  same  way  yet 
again ; — write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  when  I  shall 
see  you. 

I  have  not  said  the  half  that  I  have  to  say,  but 
breakfast  is  at  hand,  which  always  terminates  my 
epistles. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  poem  ?  The  trim 
ming  that  it  procured  you  here,  has  not,  I  hope,  put 
you  out  of  conceit  with  it  entirely ;  you  are  more 
than  equal  to  the  alteration  that  it  needs.  Only  re 
member,  that  in  writing,  perspicuity  is  always  more 
than  half  the  battle.  The  want  of  it  is  the  ruin  of 
more  than  half  the  poetry  that  is  published.  A 
meaning  that  does  not  stare  you  in  the  face  is  as  bad 
as  no  meaning,  because  nobody  will  take  the  pains  to 
poke  for  it.  So  now  adieu  for  the  present.  Beware 
of  killing  yourself  with  problems ;  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  never  live  to  be  another  Sir  Isaac. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  remembrances  attend 
you ;  Lady  Hesketh  is  much  disposed  to  love  you  -. 
perhaps  most  who  know  you  have  some  little  tendency 
the  same  way. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

1  lie  Lodge,  March  a,  1790. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  THANK  thee  much,  and  oft,  for  negociating  so  well 
this  poetical   concern  with  Mrs. ,  and  for 
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sending  me  her  opinion  in  her  own  hand.  I  should 
be  unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be  highly  gratified  by  it, 
and  I  like  it  the  better  for  being  modestly  expressed. 
It  is,  as  you  know,  and  it  shall  be  some  months 
longer,  my  daily  business  to  polish  and  improve  what 
is  done,  that  when  the  whole  shall  appear  she  may 
find  her  expectations  answered.  I  am  glad  also  that 
thou  didst  send  her  the  sixteenth  Odyssey,  though,  as 
I  said  before,  I  know  not  at  all  at  present  whereof  it 
is  made :  but  I  am  sure  that  thou  wouklst  not  have 
sent  it,  hadst  thou  not  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  it 
thyself,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  me  credit.  It 
was  very  kind  in  thee  to  sacrifice  to  this  Minerva  on 
my  account. 

For  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Test  Act, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  thee  to  my  poem, 
entitled  and  called,  "  Expostulation."  I  have  there 
expressed  myself  not  much  in  its  favour ;  considering 
it  in  a  religious  view ;  and  in  a  political  one,  I  like  it 
not  a  jot  the  better.  I  am  neither  Tory  nor  High 
Churchman,  but  an  old  Whig,  as  my  father  was 
before  me  ;  and  an  enemy  consequently  to  all  tyran 
nical  impositions. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  return  thee  many  thanks  for 
thy  inquiries  so  kindly  made  concerning  her  health. 
She  is  a  little  better  than  of  late,  but  has  been  ill  con 
tinually  ever  since  last  November.  Every  thing  that 
could  try  patience  and  submission  she  has  had,  and 
her  submission  and  patience  have  answered  in  the 
trial,  though  mine  on  her  account  have  often  failed 
sadly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Johnson,  who  tells  me  that  he 
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has  sent  his  transcript  to  you,  begging  at  the  same 
time  more  copy.  Let  him  have  it  by  all  means ;  he 
is  an  industrious  youth,  and  1  love  him  dearly.  I 
told  him  that  you  are  disposed  to  love  him  a  little.  A 
new  poem  is  born  on  the  receipt  of  my  mother's  pic 
ture.  Thou  shalt  have  it. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  March  11, 1790. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  you,  for  a  line  from  you  gives 
me  alwavs  much  pleasure,  but  was  not  much  gladden 
ed  by  the  contents  of  your  letter.  The  state  of  your 
health,  which  I  have  learned  more  accurately  perhaps 
from  my  cousiu,  except  in  this  last  instance,  than  from 
yourself,  has  rather  alarmed  me,  and  even  she  has  col 
lected  her  information  upon  that  subject  more  from 
your  looks,  than  from  your  owu  acknowledgments. 
To  complain  much  and  often  of  our  indispositions, 
does  not  always  ensure  the  pity  of  the  hearer,  perhaps 
sometimes  forfeits  it ;  but  to  dissemble  them  altoge 
ther,  or  at  least  to  suppress  the  worst,  is  attended  ul- 
timately  with  an  inconvenience  greater  still ;  the  secret 
will  out  at  last,  and  our  friends,  unprepared  to  receive 
it,  are  doubly  distressed  about  us.  In  saying  this  I 
squint  a  little  at  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  will  read  it ;  it  is 
witli  her,  as  with  you,  the  only  subject  on  which  she 
practises  any  dissimulation  at  all ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  when  she  is  much  indisposed  I  never  believe  my- 
M  If  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  live  in  constant 
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expectation  of  hearing  something  worse,  and  at  the 
long  run  am  seldom  disappointed.  It  seems  therefore, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  so  even  in  this,  the  better 
course  on  the  whole  to  appear  what  we  are;  not  to 
lay  the  fears  of  our  friends  asleep  by  cheerful  looks, 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  us,  or  by  letters 
written  as  if  we  were  well,  when  in  fact  we  are  very 
much  otherwise.  On  condition  however  that  you  act 
differently  toward  me  for  the  future,  I  will  pardon  the 
past,  and  she  may  gather  from  my  clemency  shown  to 
you,  some  hopes,  on  the  same  conditions,  of  similar 
clemency  to  herself. 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  March  21,  1790. 
MY  DEAUEST  MADAM, 

I  SHALL  only  observe  on  the  subject  of  your  absence 
that  you  have  stretched  it  since  you  went,  and  have 
made  it  a  week  longer.  Weston  is  sadly  unked  with 
out  you;  and  here  are  two  of  us,  who  will  be  heartily 
glad  to  see  you  again.  I  believe  you  are  happier  at 
home  than  any  where,  which  is  a  comfortable  belief 
to  your  neighbours,  because  it  affords  assurance  that 
since  you  are  neither  likely  to  ramble  for  pleasure,  nor 
to  meet  with  any  avocations  of  business,  while  Weston 
shall  continue  to  be  your  home,  it  will  not  often  want 
you. 

The  two  first  books  of  my  Iliad  have  been  sub 
mitted  to  the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  a  great  critic 
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of  your  sex,  at  the  instance  of  my  cousin,  as  you  may 
suppose.  The  lady  is  mistress  of  more  tongues  than  a 
few  'it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is  single),  and  particularly 
she  is  mistress  of  the  Greek.  She  returned  them  with 
expressions  that  if  any  thing  could  make  a  poet 
prouder  than  all  poets  naturally  are,  would  have  made 
me  so.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  know  that  you  all 
interest  yourselves  in  the  success  of  the  said  Iliad. 

My  periwig  is  arrived,  and  is  the  very  perfection  of 
all  periwigs,  having  only  one  fault;  which  is,  that  my 
head  will  only  go  into  the  first  half  of  it,  the  other  half, 
or  the  upper  part  of  it,  continuing  still  unoccupied. 
My  artist  in  this  way  at  Olney  has  however  under 
taken  to  make  the  whole  of  it  tenantable,  and  then  I 
shall  be  twenty  years  younger  than  you  have  ever  seen 
me. 

I  heard  of  your  birthday  very  early  in  the  morning; 
the  news  came  from  the  steeple. 

W.C, 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  M*rch  2«,  1790. 

I  REJOICE,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  my  MSS.  have 
roamed  the  earth  so  successfully,  and  have  met  with 
no  disaster.  The  single  book  excepted  that  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames  and  rose  again,  they  have 
been  fortunate  without  exception.  I  am  not  super 
stitious,  but  have  nevertheless  as  good  a  right  to  be 
lieve  that  adventure  an  omen,  and  a  favourable  one, 
as  Swift  had  to  interpret,  as  he  did,  the  loss  of  a  fine 
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fish,  which  he  had  no  sooner  laid  on  the  bank,  than  it 
flounced  into  the  water  again.  This  he  tells  us  him 
self  he  always  considered  as  a  type  of  his  future  disap 
pointments  :  and  why  may  not  I  as  well  consider  the 
marvellous  recovery  of  my  lost  book  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames,  as  typical  of  its  future  prosperity  ?  To 
say  the  truth,  I  have  no  fears  now  about  the  success 
of  my  Translation,  though  in  time  past  I  have  had 
many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  somewhere,  could  I 
but  find  it,  in  which  Homer  ought  to  be  rendered,  and 
which  alone  would  suit  him.  Long  time  I  blundered 
about  it,  ere  I  could  attain  to  any  decided  judgment 
on  the  matter ;  at  first  I  was  betrayed  by  a  desire  of 
accommodating  my  language  to  the  simplicity  of  his, 
into  much  of  the  quaintness  that  belonged  to  our  wri 
ters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  course  of  many 
revisals  I  have  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  be 
lieve,  entirely ;  but  I  have  done  it  slowly,  and  as  a 
man  separates  himself  from  his  mistress,  when  he  is 
going  to  marry.  I  had  so  strong  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  this  style  at  first,  that  I  was  crazed  to  find 
that  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with  it  as 
myself.  At  every  passage  of  that  sort  which  I  obli 
terated,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am 
spoiling  my  work  to  please  those  who  have  no  taste 
for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity.  But  in  measure  as 
I  adopted  a  more  modern  phraseology,  I  became  a 
convert  to  their  opinion,  and  in  the  last  revisal,  which 
I  am  now  making,  am  not  sensible  of  having  spared  a 
single  expression  of  the  obsolete  kind.  I  see  my 
work  so  much  improved  by  this  alteration,  that  I  am 
filled  with  wonder  at  my  own  backwardness  to  assent 
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to  the  necessity  of  it,  and  the  more  when  I  consider 
that  Milton,  with  whose  manner  I  account  myself  in 
timately  acquainted,  is  never  quaint,  never  twangs 
through  the  nose,  but  is  every  where  grand  and  ele 
gant,  without  resorting  to  musty  antiquity  for  his 
beauties.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  a  long  stride  for 
ward,  left  the  language  of  his  own  day  far  behind  him, 
and  anticipated  the  expressions  of  a  century  yet  to 
come. 

I  have  now,  as  I  said,  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
event,  but  I  will  give  tbee  a  shilling  if  thou  wilt  tell 
me  what  I  shall  say  in  my  Preface.  It  is  an  affair  of 
much  delicacy,  and  I  have  as  many  opinions  about  it 
as  there  are  whims  in  a  weathercock. 

Send  my  MSS.  and  thine  when  thou  wilt.  In  a  day 
or  two  I  shall  enter  on  the  last  Iliad.  When  I  have 
finished  it  I  shall  give  the  Odyssey  one  more  reading, 
and  shall  therefore  shortly  have  occasion  for  the  copy 
in  thy  possession ;  but  you  see  that  there  is  no  need 
to  hurry. 

I  leave  the  little  space  for  Mrs.  Unwin's  use,  who 
means,  I  believe,  to  occupy  it, 

And  am  evermore  thine  most  truly, 

W.  C. 

Postscript  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  your  ladyship 
would  oblige  your  unworthy  servaut,  if  you  would  be 
so  good  to  let  me  know  in  what  point  I  differ  from 
you.  All  that  at  present  I  can  say  is,  that  1  will  rea 
dily  sacrifice  my  own  opinion,  unless  I  can  give  you  - 
substantial  reason  for  adhering  to  it. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

. 

Weston,  March23,  1790. 

YOUR  MSS.  arrived  safe  in  New  Norfolk  Street,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  labours.  Were  you 
now  at  Weston  I  could  furnish  you  with  employment 
for  some  weeks,  and  shall  perhaps  be  equally  able  to 
do  it  in  summer,  for  I  have  lost  my  best  amanuensis  in 
this  place,  Mr.  George  Throckmorton,  who  is  gone  to 
Bath. 

You  are  a  man  to  be  envied,  who  have  never  read 
the  Odyssey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  story 
books  in  the  world.  There  is  also  much  of  the  finest 
poetry  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  it,  notwithstanding 
all  that  Longinus  has  insinuated  to  the  contrary. 
His  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  the  meri 
dian,  and  to  the  declining  sun,  is  pretty,  but  I  am  per 
suaded,  not  just.  The  prettiness  of  it  seduced  him ; 
he  was  otherwise  too  judicious  a  reader  of  Homer  to 
have  made  it.  I  can  find  in  the  latter  no  symptoms  of 
impaired  ability,  none  of  the  effects  of  age ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  a  certainty,  that  Homer,  had 
he  written  the  Odyssey  in  his  youth,  could  not  have 
written  it  better;  and  if  the  Iliad  in  his  old  age,  that 
he  would  have  written  it  just  as  well.  A  critic  would 
tell  me,  that  instead  of  written,  I  should  have  said 
composed.  Very  likely — but  I  am  not  writing  to  one 
of  that  snarling  generation. 

My  boy,  I  long  to  see  thee  again.     It  has  happened 
some  way  or  other,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and  1  have  con- 

VOL.   III.  E 
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ccived  a  great  affection  for  thee.  That  I  should,  is 
the  less  to  be  wondered  at  (because  thou  art  a  shred 
of  my  own  mother) ;  neither  is  the  wonder  great  that 
she  should  fall  into  the  same  predicament:  for  she 
loves  every  thing  that  I  love.  You  will  observe,  that 
your  own  personal  right  to  be  beloved  makes  no  part 
of  the  consideration.  There  is  nothing  that  I  touch 
with  so  much  tenderness  as  the  vanity  of  a  young 
man  ;  because  I  know  how  extremely  susceptible  he  is 
of  impressions  that  might  hurt  him  in  that  particular 
part  of  his  composition.  If  you  should  ever  prove  a 
coxcomb,  from  which  character  you  stand  just  now  at 
a  greater  distance  than  any  young  man  I  know,  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  1  have  made  you  one ;  no,  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  me  but  the  honour  of  being  much 
valued  by  a  poor  poet,  who  can  do  you  no  good 
while  he  lives,  and  has  nothing  to  leave  you  when  he 
dies.  If  you  can  be  contented  to  be  dear  to  me  on 
these  conditions,  so  you  shall;  but  other  terras  more 
advantageous  than  these,  or  more  inviting,  none  have 
I  to  propose. 

Farewell.  Puzzle  not  yourself  about  a  subject 
when  you  write  to  either  of  us ;  every  thing  is  subject 
enough  from  those  we  love. 

W.C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

WeKoo,  April  17, 1790. 

YOUR  letter  that  now  lies  before  me  is  almost  three 
weeks  old,  and  therefore  of  full  age  to  receive  an 
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answer,  which  it  shall  have  without  delay,  if  the  inter 
val  between  the  present  moment  and  that  6»  bl^™  l 
should  prove  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Yours  to  Mrs.  Unwin  was  received  yesterday,  for 
which  she  will  thank  you  in  due  time.  I  have  also 
seen,  and  have  now  in  my  desk,  your  letter  to  Lady 
Hesketh ;  she  sent  it  thinking  that  it  would  divert  me; 
in  which  she  was  not  mistaken.  I  shall  tell  her  when  I 
write  to  her  next,  that  you  long  to  receive  a  line  from  her. 
Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  the  subject  of  the  politic 
device  you  saw  good  to  recur  to,  when  you  presented 
me  with  your  manuscript ;  it  was  an  innocent  decep 
tion,  at  least  it  could  harm  nobody  save  yourself;  an 
effect  which  it  did  not  fail  to  produce ;  and  since  the 
punishment  followed  it  so  closely,  by  me  at  least  it 
may  very  well  be  forgiven.  You  ask,  how  I  can  tell 
that  you  are  not  addicted  to  practices  of  the  deceptive 
kind  ?  And  certainly,  if  the  little  time  that  I  have  had 
to  study  you  were  alone  to  be  considered,  the  question 
would  not  be  unreasonable;  but  in  general  a  man 
who  reaches  my  years  finds 

"  That  long  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

I  am  very  much  of  Lavater's  opinion,  and  per 
suaded  that  faces  are  as  legible  as  books,  only  with 
these  circumstances  to  recommend  them  to  our  peru 
sal,  that  they  are  read  in  much  less  time,  and  are  much 
less  likely  to  deceive  us.  Yours  gave  me  a  favourable 
impression  of  you  the  moment  J  beheld  it,  and  though 
I  shall  not  tell  you  in  particular  what  I  saw  in  it,  for 
reasons  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  will  add  that  I  have 
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observed  in  you  nothing  since,  that  has  not  confirmed 
the  opinion  I  then  formed  in  your  favour.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  recollect  that  my  skill  in  physiognomy  has 
ever  deceived  me,  and  I  should  add  more  on  this 
subject,  had  I  room. 

When  you  have  shut  up  your  mathematical  books, 
you  must  give  yourself  to  the  study  of  Greek ;  not 
merely  that  you  may  be  able  to  read  Homer  and  the 
other  Greek  classics  with  ease,  but  the  Greek  Testa 
ment,  and  the  Greek  fathers  also.  Thus  qualified, 
and  by  the  aid  of  your  fiddle  into  the  bargain,  toge 
ther  with  some  portion  of  the  grace  of  God  (without 
which  nothing  can  be  done)  to  enable  you  to  look 
well  to  your  flock,  when  you  shall  get  one,  yon  will  be 
well  set  up  for  a  parson.  In  which  character,  if  I  live 
to  see  you  in  it,  I  shall  expect  and  hope  that  you  will 
make  a  very  different  figure  from  most  of  your  frater- 
nity. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  April  19, 1790. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

I  THANK  thee  for  my  cousin  Johnson's  letter,  which 
diverted  me.  I  had  one  from  him  lately,  in  which  he 
expressed  an  ardent  desire  of  a  line  from  you,  and  the 
delight  he  would  feel  in  receiving  it.  I  know  not 
whether  you  will  have  the  charity  to  satisfy  his  long 
ings,  but  mention  the  matter,  thinking  it  possible  that 
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you  may.     A  letter  from  a  lady  to  a  youth  immersed 
in  mathematics  must  be  singularly  pleasant. 

I  am  finishing  Homer  backward,  having  begun  at 
the  last  book,  and  designing  to  persevere  in  that  crab- 
like  fashion,  till  I  arrive  at  the  first.  This  may  re 
mind  you  perhaps  of  a  certain  poet's  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile  (thank  Heaven  !  in  the  Bastile  now  no  more) 
counting  the  nails  in  the  door  for  variety's  sake  in  all 
directions.  I  find  so  little  to  do  in  the  last  revisal, 
that  I  shall  soon  reach  the  Odyssey,  and  soon  want 
those  books  of  it  which  are  in  thy  possession ; 
but  the  two  first  of  the  Iliad,  which  are  also  in  thy 
possession,  much  sooner ;  thou  mayst  therefore  send 
them  by  the  first  fair  opportunity.  I  am  in  high 
spirits  on  this  subject,  and  think  that  I  have  at  last 
licked  the  clumsy  cub  into  a  shape  that  will  secure  to 
it  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public.  Let  not 

•  retard  me,  and  I  shall  hope  to  get  it  out  next 

winter. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  sent  the  General  those 
verses  on  my  mother's  picture.  They  will  amuse  him 
— only  I  hope  that  he  will  not  miss  my  mother-in-law, 
and  think  that  she  ought  to  have  made  a  third.  On 
such  an  occasion  it  was  not  possible  to  mention  her 
with  any  propriety.  I  rejoice  at  the  General's  reco 
very  ;  may  it  prove  a  perfect  one. 

W.  C. 


E    1 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

WeMon,  April  30, 1790. 

To  ray  old  friend,  Dr.  Madan,  thou  couldst  not  have 
spoken  better  than  thou  didst.  Tell  him,  I  beseech 
you,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  him :  tell  him  also  that 
to  my  heart  and  home  he  will  be  always  welcome; 
nor  he  only,  but  all  that  are  his.  His  judgment  of 
my  translation  gave  me  the  highest  satisfaction,  be 
cause  I  know  him  to  be  a  rare  old  Grecian. 

The  General's  approbation  of  my  picture  verses 
gave  me  also  much  pleasure.  I  wrote  them  not  with 
out  tears,  therefore  1  presume  it  may  be  that  they  are 
felt  by  others.  Should  he  offer  me  my  father's 
picture,  I  shall  gladly  accept  it.  A  melancholy  plea 
sure  is  better  than  none,  nay  verily,  better  than  most. 
He  had  a  sad  task  imposed  on  him,  but  no  man 
could  acquit  himself  of  such  a  one  with  more  discre 
tion,  or  with  more  tenderness.  The  death  of  the  un 
fortunate  young  man  reminded  me  of  those  Hues  in 
Lycidas, 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine ! 


How  beautiful ! 

W.  C. 
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TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  May  10, 1790. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  FROG*, 

You  have  by  this  time  (I  presume)  heard  from  the 
Doctor,  whom  I  desired  to  present  to  you  our  best  af 
fections,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well.     He  sent 
an  urchin  (I  do  not  mean  a  hedge-hog,  commonly  called 
an  urchin  in  old  times,  but  a  boy,  commonly  so  called 
at  present)  expecting  that  he  would  find  you  at  Buck- 
land's,  whither  he  supposed  you  gone  on  Thursday. 
He  sent  him  charged  with  divers  articles,  and  among 
others  with  letters,  or  at  least  with  a  letter ;  which  I 
mention,  that  if  the  boy  should  be  lost,  together  with 
his  dispatches,  past  all  possibility  of  recovery,  you  may 
yet  know  that  the  Doctor  stands  acquitted  of  not  writ 
ing. — That  he  is  utterly  lost  (that  is  to  say  the  boy,  for 
the  Doctor  being  the  last  antecedent,  as  the  gramma 
rians  say,  you  might  otherwise  suppose  that  he  was  in 
tended)  is  the  more  probable,  because  he  was  never 
four  miles  from  his  home  before,  having  only  travelled 
at  the  side  of  a  plough- team ;  and  when  the  Doctor 
gave  him  his  direction  to  Buckland's,  he  asked,  very 
naturally,  if  that  place  was  in  England.     So  what  has 
become  of  him  Heaven  knows ! 

I  do  not  know  that  any  adventures  have  presented 
themselves  since  your  departure  worth  mentioning, 
except  that  the  rabbit,  that  infested  your  wilderness, 
has  been  shot  for  devouring  your  carnations ;  and  that 

*  The  sportive  title  generally  bestowed  by  Cowper  on  bis 
amiable  friends  the  Throckmortons. 
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I  myself  have  been  in  some  danger  of  being  devoured 
iu  like  manner  by  a  great  dog,  viz.  Pearson's.  But  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  ou  Friday  (I  mean  a  letter  to  Pear 
son,  not  to  his  dog,  which  I  mention  to  prevent  mis 
takes — for  the  said  last  antecedent  might  occasion 
them  in  this  place  also)  informing  him,  that  unless  he 
tied  up  his  great  mastiff  in  the  day-time,  I  would  send 
him  a  worse  thing,  commonly  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  an  attorney.  When  I  go  forth  to  ramble 
in  the  fields,  I  do  not  sally  like  Don  Quixote,  with  a 
purpose  of  encountering  monsters,  if  any  such  can  be 
found;  but  am  a  peaceable  poor  gentleman,  and  a 
poet,  who  mean  nobody  any  harm,  the  foxhunters 
and  the  two  universities  of  this  land  excepted. 

I  cannot  learn  from  any  creature  whether  the  Turn 
pike  bill  is  alive  or  dead.  So  ignorant  am  I,  and  by 
such  ignoramuses  surrounded.  But  if  I  know  little 
else,  this  at  least  I  know,  that  I  love  you,  and  Mr. 
Frog ;  that  I  long  for  your  return,  and  that  I  am, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  affections, 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  M»y  28, 179«. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

I  THANK  thee  for  the  offer  of  thy  best  services  on 
this  occasion.  But  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the 
wreath  you  mention,  whatever  wreath  beside  may 
hereafter  adorn  them !  It  would  be  a  leaden  extin- 
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guisher  clapped  on  all  the  fire  of  my  genius,  and  I 
should  never  more  produce  a  line  worth  reading. 
To  speak  seriously,  it  would  make  me  miserable,  and 
therefore  I  am  sure  that  thou,  of  all  my  friends, 
wouldst  least  wish  me  to  wear  it. 

Adieu,  ever  thine — in  Homer-hurry, 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  June  3, 1790. 

You  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  even  I,  am 
considered  by  people,  who  live  at  a  great  distance,  as 
having  interest  and  influence  sufficient  to  procure  a 
place  at  court  for  those  who  may  happen  to  want 
one.  I  have  accordingly  been  applied  to  within  these 
few  days  by  a  Welchman,  with  a  wife  and  many  chil 
dren,  to  get  him  made  Poet-laureat  as  fast  as  possible. 
If  thou  wouldst  wish  to  make  the  world  merry  twice  a 
year,  thou  canst  not  do  better  than  procure  the  office 
for  him.  I  will  promise  thee,  that  he  shall  afford 
thee  a  hearty  laugh  in  return,  every  birthday,  and 
every  new  year.  He  is  an  honest  man. 

Adieu! 

W.  C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Wwton,  Jone  7, 1790. 
MY  DEAR  JOHN, 

You  know  my  engagements,  and  are  consequently 
able  to  account  for  my  silence.  I  will  not  therefore 
waste  time  and  paper  in  mentioning  them,  but  will 
only  say  that  added  to  those  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  I  have  had  other  hindrances,  such  as 
business,  and  a  disorder  of  my  spirits,  to  which  I 
have  been  all  my  life  subject.  At  present  1  am,  thank 
God!  perfectly  well  both  in  mind  and  body.  Of 
you  I  am  always  mindful,  whether  1  write  or  not,  and 
very  desirous  to  see  you.  You  will  remember,  I 
hope,  that  you  are  under  engagements  to  us,  and,  as 
soon  as  your  Norfolk  friends  can  spare  you,  will  fulfil 
them.  Give  us  all  the  time  you  can,  and  all  that  they 
can  spare  to  us ! 

You  never  pleased  me  more  than  when  you  told  me 
you  had  abandoned  your  mathematical  pursuits.  It 
grieved  me  to  think  that  you  were  wasting  your  time 
merely  to  gain  a  little  Cambridge  fame,  not  worth 
your  having.  I  cannot  be  contented  that  your  renown 
should  thrive  no  where  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 
Conceive  a  nobler  ambition,  and  never  let  your  honour 
be  circumscribed  by  the  paltry  dimensions  of  an  uni 
versity  !  It  is  well  that  you  have  already,  as  you  ob 
serve,  acquired  sufficient  information  in  that  science, 
to  enable  you  to  pass  creditably  such  examinations  as 
I  suppose  you  must  hereafter  undergo.  Keep  what 
you  have  goHen,  and  be  content.  More  is  needless. 
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You  could  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I  am  to 
advise  you  concerning  your  studies.  I  was  never  a 
regular  student  myself,  but  lost  the  most  valuable 
years  of  my  life  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  in  the 
Temple.  I  will  not  therefore  give  myself  airs,  and 
affect  to  know  what  I  know  not.  The  affair  is  of 
great  importance  to  you,  and  you  should  be  directed 
iu  it  by  a  wiser  than  I.  To  speak  however  in  very 
general  terms  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
chief  concern  is  with  history,  natural  philosophy,  logic, 
and  divinity.  As  to  metaphysics,  I  know  little  about 
them.  But  the  very  little  that  I  do  know  has  not 
taught  me  to  admire  them.  Life  is  too  short  to 
afford  time  even  for  serious  trifles.  Pursue  what  you 
know  to  be  attainable,  make  truth  your  object,  and 
your  studies  will  make  you  a  wise  man !  Let  your 
divinity,  if  I  may  advise,  be  the  divinity  of  the  glorious 
Reformation :  I  mean  in  contradistinction  to  Arminian- 
ism,  and  all  the  isms  that  were  ever  broached  in  this 
world  of  error  and  ignorance. 

The  divinity  of  the  Reformation  is  called  Calvinism, 
but  injuriously.  It  has  been  that  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  divinity  of  St.  Paul,  and 
of  St.  Paul's  master,  who  met  him  in  his  way  to 
Damascus. 

I  have  written  in  great  haste,  that  I  might  finish  if 
possible  before  breakfast.  Adieu !  Let  us  see  you 
soon ;  the  sooner  the  belter.  Give  my  love  to  the 
silent  lady,  the  Rose,  and  all  my  friends  around  you. 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Jane  8, 1790. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

AMONG  the  many  who  love  and  esteem  you,  there  is 
none  who  rejoices  more  in  your  felicity  than  myself. 
Far  from  blaming,  I  commend  you  much  for  connect 
ing  yourself,  young  as  you  are,  with  .a  well-chosen 
companion  for  life.  Entering  on  the  state  with  un- 
contaminated  morals,  you  have  the  best  possible  pro 
spect  of  happiness,  and  will  be  secure  against  a  thou 
sand  and  ten  thousand  temptations,  to  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  in  such  a  Babylon  as  you  must 
necessarily  inhabit,  you  would  otherwise  have  been 
exposed.  I  see  it  too  in  the  light  you  do,  as  likely  to 
be  advantageous  to  you  in  your  profession.  Men  of 
business  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  candidate  for  em 
ployment,  who  is  married,  because  he  has  given  bond 
to  the  world,  as  you  observe,  and  to  himself,  for  dili 
gence,  industry,  and  attention.  It  is  altogether  there* 
fore  a  subject  of  much  congratulation :  and  mine,  to 
which  I  add  Mrs.  Unwin's,  is  very  sincere.  Samson 
at  his  marriage  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Philistines. 
I  am  no  Samson, ,  neither  are  you  a  Philistine.  Yet 
expound  to  me  the  following,  if  you  can. 

What  are  they,  which  stand  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  meet  without  ever  moving? 

Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  it,  you  may 
propose  it  to  the  company,  when  you  celebrate  your 
nuptials ;  and  if  you  can  win  thirty  changes  of  raiment 
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by  it,  as  Samson  did  by  his,  let  me  tell  you,  they  will 
be  no  contemptible  acquisition  to  a  young  beginner. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  your  way  to  Weston, 
in  consequence  of  your  marriage,  where  you  and  yours 
will  be  always  welcome. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  17,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  COZ, 

HERE  am  I,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  in  full  dress, 
going  a  visiting  to  Chicheley.  We  are  a  strong  party, 
and  fill  two  chaises;  Mrs.  F.  the  elder,  and  Mrs.  G. 
in  one ;  Mrs.  F.  the  younger,  and  myself  in  another. 
Were  it  not  that  I  shall  find  Chesters  at  the  end  of 
my  journey,  I  should  be  inconsolable.  That  expec 
tation  alone  supports  my  spirits  ;  and  even  with  this 
prospect  before  me,  when  I  saw  this  moment  a  poor 
old  woman  coming  up  the  lane  opposite  my  window, 
I  could  not  help  sighing,  and  saying  to  myself — 
"  Poor,  but  happy  old  woman !  thou  art  exempted 
by  thy  situation  in  life  from  riding  in  chaises,  and 
making  thyself  fine  in  a  morning,  happier  therefore 
in  my  account  than  I,  who  am  under  the  cruel  ne 
cessity  of  doing  both.  Neither  dost  thou  write  verses, 
neither  hnst  thou  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Homer, 
whom  I  am  miserable  to  abandon  for  a  whole  morn 
ing  !"  This,  and  more  of  the  same  sort,  passed  in  my 
mind  on  seeing  the  old  woman  abovesaid. 

The  troublesome  business,  with  which  I  filled  my 
la* it  letter,  is  (I  hope)  by  this  time  concluded,  and  Mr. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Archdeacon  satisfied.  I  can,  to  be  sure,  but  ill  afford 
to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  another  man's  negligence,  but 
would  be  happy  to  pay  an  hundred  rather  than  be 
treated  as  if  1  were  insolvent ;  threatened  with  attor- 
nies  and  bums.  One  would  think  that,  living  where  I 
live,  I  might  be  exempted  from  trouble.  But  alas !  as 
the  philosophers  often  affirm,  there  is  no  nook  under 
Heaven  in  which  trouble  cannot  enter ;  and  perhaps 
had  there  never  been  one  philosopher  in  the  world, 
this  is  a  truth  that  would  not  have  been  always  alto 
gether  a  secret. 

I  have  made  two  inscriptions  lately  at  the  request 
of  Thomas  Gifford,  Esq.  who  is  sowing  twenty  acres 
with  acorns  on  one  side  of  his  house,  and  twenty 
acres  with  ditto  on  the  other.  He  erects  two  memo 
rials  of  stone  on  the  occasion,  that  when  posterity  shall 
be  curious  to  know  the  age  of  the  oaks,  their  curiosity 
may  be  gratified  *. 

My  works  therefore  will  not  all  perish,  or  will  not 
all  perish  soon,  for  he  has  ordered  his  lapidary  to 
cut  the  characters  very  deep,  and  in  stone  extremely 
hard.  It  is  not  in  vain  then,  that  I  have  so  long  ex 
ercised  the  business  of  a  poet.  I  shall  at  least  reap 
the  reward  of  my  labours,  and  be  immortal  probably 
for  many  years. 

Ever  thine, 

W.  C. 

»  The  Inscriptions  were  inserted  here.  See  Poems,  vol.  iU. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Jane  22,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


Villoison  makes  no  mention  of  the  serpent,  whose 
skin,  or  bowels,  or  perhaps  both,  were  honoured  with 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  inscribed  upon  them.  But  I 
have  conversed  with  a  living  eye-witness  of  an  African 
serpent  long  enough  to  have  afforded  skin  and  guts 
for  the  purpose.  In  Africa  there  are  ants  also,  whicli 
frequently  destroy  these  monsters.  They  are  not 
much  larger  than  ours,  but  they  travel  in  a  column  of 
immense  length,  and  eat  through  every  thing  that  op 
poses  them.  Their  bite  is  like  a  spark  of  fire.  When 
these  serpents  have  killed  their  prey,  lion  or  tiger  or 
any  other  large  animal,  before  they  swallow  him,  they 
take  a  considerable  circuit  round  about  the  carcase,  to 
see  if  the  ants  are  coming,  because  when  they  have 
gorged  their  prey,  they  are  unable  to  escape  them. 
They  are  nevertheless  sometimes  surprised  by  them  in 
their  unwieldy  state,  and  the  ants  make  a  passage 
through  them.  Now  if  you  thought  your  own  story 
of  Homer,  bound  in  snake-skin,  worthy  of  three  notes 
of  admiration,  you  cannot  do  less  than  add  six  to 
mine,  confessing  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  put  you  to 
the  expense  of  a  letter,  I  do  not  make  you  pay  your 
money  for  nothing.  But  this  account  I  had  from  a 
person  of  most  unimpeached  veracity. 
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I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  good  Bishop's  removal  to 
St.  Asaph,  and  especially  because  the  Norfolk  parsons 
much  more  resemble  the  ants  above-mentioned,  than 
he  the  serpent.  He  is  neither  of  vast  size,  nor  un 
wieldy,  nor  voracious ;  neither,  I  dare  say,  does  he 
sleep  after  dinner,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
said  serpent.  But,  harmless  as  he  is,  I  am  mistaken 
if  his  mutinous  clergy  did  not  sometimes  disturb  his 
rest,  and  if  he  did  not  rind  their  bite,  though  they 
could  not  actually  eat  through  him,  in  a  degree  re 
sembling  lire.  Good  men  like  him,  and  peaceable, 
should  have  good  and  peaceable  folks  to  deal  with, 
and  I  heartily  wish  him  such  in  his  new  diocese.  But 
if  he  will  keep  the  clergy  to  their  business,  he  shall 
have  trouble,  let  him  go  where  he  may ;  and  this  is 
boldly  spoken,  considering  that  I  speak  it  to  one  of 
that  reverend  body*  But  ye  are  like  Jeremiah's  basket 
of  figs.  Some  of  you  could  not  be  better,  and  some 
of  you  are  stark  naught.  Ask  the  bishop  himself,  if 
this  be  not  true ! 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

We»lon,  Jnn«  39, 17{X>. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

IT  is  true  that  I  did  sometimes  complain  to  Mrs.  Un- 
win  of  your  long  silence.  But  it  is  likewise  true,  that 
I  made  many  excuses  for  you  in  my  own  mind,  and 
did  not  feel  myself  at  all  inclined  to  be  angry,  nor 
even  much  to  wonder.  There  is  an  awkwardness,  and 
a  difficulty  in  writing  to  those  whom  distance  and 
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length  of  time  have  made  in  a  manner  new  to  us,  that 
naturally  gives  us  a  check,  when  we  would  otherwise 
be  glad  to  address  them.  But  a  time,  I  hope,  is  near 
at  hand,  when  you  and  I  shall  be  effectually  delivered 
from  all  such  constraints,  and  correspond  as  fluently 
as  if  our  intercourse  had  suffered  much  less  interrup 
tion. 

You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that  though  I  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  many  years  with  a  pen  in  my 
hand,  I  am  myself  altogether  at  my  ease  on  this  tre 
mendous  occasion.  Imagine  rather,  and  you  will  come 
nearer  to  the  truth,  that  when  I  placed  this  sheet  be 
fore  me  I  asked  myself  more  than  once,  "  how  shall 
I  fill  it?"  One  subject  indeed  presents  itself,  the  plea 
sant  prospect  that  opens  upon  me  of  our  coming  once 
more  together,  but  that  once  exhausted,  with  what 
shall  I  proceed  ?  Thus  I  questioned  myself;  but  find 
ing  neither  end  nor  profit  of  such  questions,  I  bravely 
resolved  to  dismiss  them  all  at  once,  and  to  engage  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  a  letter  to  my  quondam  Rose 

at  a  venture There  is  great  truth  in  a  rant  of  Nat. 

Lee's,  or  of  Dryden's,  I  know  not  which,  who  makes 
an  enamoured  youth  say  to  his  mistress, 

And  nonsense  shall  be  eloquence  in  love. 

For  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  truly  love  one  another 
are  not  very  nice  examiners  of  each  other's  style  or 
matter;  if  an  epistle  comes,  it  is  always  welcome, 
though  it  be  perhaps  neither  so  wise  nor  so  witty  as 
one  might  have  wished  to  make  it.  And  now,  my 
cousin,  let  me  tell  thee  how  much  I  feel  myself 

F2 
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obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham,  for  the  readiness  he  ex 
presses  to  accept  my  invitation.  Assure  him  that, 
stranger  as  he  is  to  me  at  present,  and  natural  as  the 
dread  of  strangers  has  ever  been  to  me,  I  shall  yet 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  because  he  is  your  hus 
band,  and  loves  you  dearly.  That  consideration  alone 
will  endear  him  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  not 
find  it  his  only  recommendation  to  my  best  affections. 
May  the  health  of  his  relation  (his  mother  I  suppose) 
be  soon  restored,  and  long  continued,  and  may  no 
thing  melancholy,  of  what  kind  soever,  interfere  to 
prevent  our  joyful  meeting.  Between  the  present  mo 
ment  and  September  our  house  is  clear  for  your  re 
ception,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  us 
a  day  or  two's  notice  of  your  coming.  In  September 
we  expect  Lady  Heskcth,  and  I  only  regret  that  our 
bouse  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  together,  for 
were  it  possible  that  you  could  meet,  you  would  love 
each  other. 

Mrs.  Unw  in  bids  me  offer  you  her  best  love.  She 
is  never  well,  but  always  patient,  and  always  cheerful, 
and  feels  before-hand  that  she  shall  be  loth  to  part 
with  you. 

My  love  to  all  the  dear  Donnes  of  every  name  ! — 
write  soon,  no  matter  about  what. 

W.C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

July  7,  1790. 

INSTEAD  of  beginning  with  the  saffron-vested  morn 
ing,  to  which  Homer  invites  me,  on  a  morning  that  has 
no  saffron  vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin  with  you. 

It  is  irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we  must 
for  you,  but  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  by  a  longer 
stay  you  will  make  us  amends  for  all  this  tedious  pro 
crastination. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole  case  to  Mr. 
Gregson,  whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very  consola 
tory  to  me :  he  says  indeed  it  is  a  case  perfectly  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  physical  aid,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  at  all  dangerous.  Constant  pain  is  a  sad  grievance, 
whatever  part  is  affected,  and  she  is  hardly  ever  free 
from  an  aching  head,  as  well  as  an  uneasy  side,  but 
patience  is  an  anodyne  of  God's  own  preparation,  and 
of  that  he  gives  her  largely. 

The  French,  who  like  all  lively  folks  are  extreme  in 
every  thing,  are  such  in  their  zeal  for  freedom;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  so  noble  a  cause  ridiculous, 
their  manner  of  promoting  it  could  not  fail  to  do  so. 
Princes  and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentlemanship,  and 
gentles  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are 
excesses  of  which  they  will  repent  hereafter.  Differ 
ence  of  rank  and  subordination  are,  I  believe,  of 
God's  appointment,  and  consequently  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society :  but  what  we  mean  by  fanati 
cism  in  religion  is  exactly  that  which  animates  their 
politics  ;  and  unless  lime  should  sober  them,  they  will, 
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after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it  deserves 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their  first  escape 
from  tyrannic  shackles  they  should  act  extravagantly, 
and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have  sometimes  treated 
their  idols.  To  these  however  they  are  reconciled  in 
due  time  again,  but  their  respect  for  monarchy  is  at  an 
end.  They  want  nothing  now  but  a  little  English 
sobriety,  and  that  they  want  extremely:  I  heartily 
wish  them  some  wit  in  their  anger,  for  it  were  great 
pity  that  so  many  millions  should  be  miserable  for 
want  of  it. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weftou,  July  8,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  JOHNNY, 

You  do  well  to  perfect  yourself  on  the  violin.  Only 
beware,  that  an  amusement  so  very  bewitching  as 
music,  especially  when  we  produce  it  ourselves,  do 
not  steal  from  you  ALL  those  hours,  that  should  be 
given  to  study.  I  can  be  well  content,  that  it  should 
serve  you  as  a  refreshment  after  severer  exercises,  but 
not  that  it  should  engross  you  wholly.  Your  own 
good  sense  will  most  probably  dictate  to  you  this  pre 
caution,  and  I  might  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of 
it ;  but  I  have  a  degree  of  zeal  for  your  proficiency  in 
more  important  pursuits,  that  would  not  surfer  me  to 
suppress  it. 

Having  delivered  my  conscience  by  giving  you  this 
sage  admonition,  I  will  convince  you  that  I  am  a  censor 
not  over  and  above  severe,  by  acknowledging  in  the 
nexl  place  that  I  have  known  very  good  performers  on 
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the  violin  very  learned  also;    and  my  cousin,   Dr. 
Spencer  Madan,  is  an  instance. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  engaged  your  sister  to 
visit  us  ;  for  I  say  to  myself,  if  John  be  amiable,  what 
must  Catharine  be  ?  For  we  males,  be  we  angelic  as 
we  may,  are  always  surpassed  by  the  ladies.  But  know 
this,  that  I  shall  not  be  in  love  with  either  of  you,  if 
you  stay  with  us  only  a  few  days,  for  you  talk  of  a 
week  or  so.  Correct  this  erratum,  I  beseech  you,  and 
convince  us  by  a  much  longer  continuance  here,  that 
it  was  one. 

W.  C. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you  saw  her. 
You  are  not  passionately  fond  of  letter-writing,  I  per 
ceive,  who  have  dropped  a  lady ;  but  you  will  be  a 
loser  by  the  bargain  ;  for  one  letter  of  hers  in  point 
of  real  utility,  and  sterling  value,  is  worth  twenty  of 
mine,  and  you  will  never  have  another  from  her,  till 
you  have  earned  it. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  July  31,  1790. 

You  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  answered  Lady 
Hesketh's  letter  ?  if  not,  answer  it  without  delay  ;  and 
this  injunction  I  give  you,  judging  that  it  may  not  be 
entirely  unnecessary  ;  for  though  I  have  seen  you  but 
once,  and  only  for  two  or  three  days,  I  have  found 
out  that  you  are  a  scatter-brain.  I  made  the  discovery 
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perhaps  the  sooner,  because  in  this  you  very  much 
resemble  myself,  who  in  the  course  of  my  life  have, 
through  mere  carelessness  and  inattention,  lost  many 
advantages  ;  an  insuperable  shyness  has  also  deprived 
me  of  many.  And  here  again  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  us.  You  will  do  well  to  guard  against  both, 
for  of  both,  I  believe,  you  have  a  considerable  share 
as  well  as  myself. 

We  long  to  see  you  again,  and  are  only  concerned 
at  the  short  stay  you  propose  to  make  with  us.  If 
time  should  seem  to  you  as  short  at  Weston,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  your  visit  here  will  be  gone  "  as  a  dream 
when  one  awaketh,  or  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

It  is  a  life  of  dreams,  but  the  pleasantest  one  natu 
rally  wishes  longest. 

I  shall  find  employment  for  you,  having  made  al 
ready  some  part  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  Odyssey  a 
foul  one.  1  am  revising  it  for  the  last  time,  and  spare 
nothing  that  I  can  mend*.  The  Iliad  is  finished. 

If  you  have  Donne's  poems,  bring  them  with  you, 
for  I  have  not  seen  them  many  years,  and  should  like 
to  look  them  over. 

You  may  treat  us  too,  if  you  please,  with  a  little 
of  your  music,  for  I  seldom  hear  any,  and  delight  much 
in  it.  You  need  not  fear  a  rival,  for  we  have  but 
two  fiddles  in  the  neighbourhood — one  a  gardener's, 
the  other  a  tailor's  :  terrible  performers  both ! . 

W.  C. 

*  This  revisal  was  completed  on  the  25th  of  Angnst  follow 
ing;  five  yean  and  one  month  (exclusive  of  the  period  of  ill 
ness  before-mentioned)  from  the  writer's  entering  on  the 
translation  of  Homer. 
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[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

Sep.  7,  17QO. 

IT  grieves  me  that  after  all  I  am  obliged  to  go  into 
public  without  the  whole  advantage  of  Mr.  Fuseli's 
judicious  strictures.  My  only  consolation  is,  that  I  have 
not  forfeited  them  by  my  own  impatience.  Five  years 
are  no  small  portion  of  a  man's  life,  especially  at  the 
latter  end  of  it ;  and  in  those  five  years,  being  a  man 
of  almost  no  engagements,  I  have  done  more  in  the 
way  of  hard  work,  than  most  could  have  done  in  twice 
the  number.  I  beg  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Fuseli,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks  for  the 
services  that  his  own  more  important  occupations 
would  allow  him  to  render  me. 


TO  MRS.  RODHAM. 

Weston,  Sept.  9, 17QO. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  AM  truly  sorry  to  be  forced  after  all  to  resign  the 
hope  of  seeing  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  at  Weston  this 
year ;  the  next  may  possibly  be  more  propitious,  and 
I  heartily  wish  it  may.  Poor  Catharine's  unseasonable 
indisposition  has  also  cost  us  a  disappointment,  which 
we  much  regret ;  and  were  it  not  that  Johnny  has  made 
shift  to  reach  us,  we  should  think  ourselves  com 
pletely  unfortunate.  Rut  him  we  have,  and  him  we 
will  hold  as  long  as  we  can,  so  expect  not  very  soon 
to  see  him  in  Norfolk.  He  is  so  harmless,  cheerful, 
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gentle,  and  good-tempered,  and  I  am  so  entirely  at 
my  case  with  him,  that  I  cannot  surrender  him  with 
out  a  needs  must,  even  to  those  who  have  a  superior 
claim  upon  him.  He  left  us  yesterday  morning,  and 
whither  do  you  think  he  is  gone,  and  on  what  errand  ? 
Gone,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  to  London,  and  to  con 
vey  my  Homer  to  the  bookseller's.  But  he  will  re 
turn  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  mean  to  part  with 
him  no  more,  till  necessity  shall  force  us  asunder. 
Suspect  me  not,  my  cousin,  of  being  such  a  monster 
as  to  have  imposed  this  task  myself  on  your  kind 
nephew,  or  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  it.  It 
happened  that  one  day,  as  we  chatted  by  the  fireside, 
I  expressed  a  wish,  that  I  could  hear  of  some  trusty 
body  going  to  London,  to  whose  care  I  might  consign 
my  voluminous  labours,  the  work  of  five  years.  For 
I  purpose  never  to  visit  that  city  again  myself,  and 
should  have  been  uneasy  to  have  left  a  charge,  of  so 
much  importance  to  me,  altogether  to  the  care  of  a 
stage-coachman.  Johnny  had  no  sooner  heard  my 
wish,  than  offering  himself  to  the  service,  he  fulfilled 
it;  and  his  offer  was  made  in  such  terras,  and  accom 
panied  with  a  countenance  and  manner  expressive  of 
so  much  alacrity,  that  unreasonable  as  I  thought  it  at 
first,  to  give  him  so  much  trouble,  I  soon  found  that 
I  should  mortify  him  by  a  refusal.  He  is  gone  there 
fore  with  a  box  full  of  poetry,  of  which  I  think  no 
body  will  plunder  him.  He  has  only  to  say  what  it  is, 
and  there  is  no  commodity  I  think  a  freebooter  would 
covet  less. 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  13, 17QO. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

YOUR  letter  was  particularly  welcome  to  me,  not  only 
because  it  came  after  a  long  silence,  but  because  it 
brought  me  good  news — news  of  your  marriage,  and 
consequently,  I  trust,  of  your  happiness.  May  that 
happiness  be  durable  as  your  lives,  and  may  you  be 
the  Felices  ter  et  amplius  of  whom  Horace  sings  so 
sweetly  !  This  is  my  sincere  wish,  and,  though  express 
ed  in  prose,  shall  serve  as  your  epithalamium.  You 
comfort  me  when  you  say  that  your  marriage  will  not 
deprive  us  of  the  sight  of  you  hereafter.  If  you  do 
not  wish  that  I  should  regret  your  union,  you  must 
make  that  assurance  good  as  often  as  you  have  oppor 
tunity. 

After  perpetual  versification  during  five  years,  I  find 
myself  at  last  a  vacant  man,  and  reduced  to  read  for 
my  amusement.  My  Homer  is  gone  to  the  press,  and 
you  will  imagine  that  I  feel  a  void  in  consequence. 
The  proofs  however  will  be  coming  soon,  and  I  shall 
avail  myself,  with  all  my  force,  of  this  last  opportu 
nity,  to  make  my  work  as  perfect  as  I  wish  it.  I  shall 
not  therefore  be  long  time  destitute  of  employment, 
but  shall  have  sufficient  to  keep  me  occupied  all  the 
winter,  and  part  of  the  ensuing  spring,  for  Johnson 
purposes  to  publish  either  in  March,  April,  or  May — 
my  very  preface  is  finished.  It  did  not  cost  me  much 
trouble,  being  neither  long  nor  learned.  I  have 
spoken  my  mind  as  freely  as  decency  would  permit  on 

VOL.  HI.  G 
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the  subject  of  Pope's  version,  allowing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  merit  to  which  I  think  him  entitled. 
I  have  given  ray  reasons  for  translating  in  blank  verse, 
and  hold  some  discourse  on  the  mechanism  of  it, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  prejudices  of  some 
people  against  it.  I  expatiate  a  little  on  the  manner 
in  which  I  think  Homer  ought  to  be  rendered,  and 
in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  him  myself, 
and  anticipated  two  or  three  cavils,  to  which  I  foresee 
that  I  shall  be  liable  from  the  ignorant,  or  uncandid, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them.  These  are  the 
chief  heads  of  my  preface,  and  the  whole  consists  of 
about  twelve  pages. 

It  is  possible  when  I  come  to  treat  with  Johnson 
about  the  copy,  I  may  want  some  person  to  negociate 
for  me;  and  knowing  no  one  so  intelligent  as  your 
self  in  books,  or  so  well  qualified  to  estimate  their 
just  value,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  resort  to  and  rely  on 
you  as  my  negociator.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you 
unless  I  should  see  occasion.  My  cousin  was  the 
bearer  of  my  MSS.  to  London.  He  went  on  purpose, 
and  returns  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate 
felicitations,  added  to  my  own,  conclude  me, 
My  dear  friend,  sincerely  yours, 

W.C. 

The  trees  of  a  colonnade  will  solve  my  riddle. 
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[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

Weston,  Oct.  3, 1790. 

MR.  NEWTON  having  again  requested  that  the  pre 
face  which  he  wrote  for  my  first  volume  may  be  pre 
fixed  to  it,  I  am  desirous  to  gratify  him  in  a  particu 
lar  that  so  emphatically  bespeaks  his  friendship  for 
me ;  and  should  my  books  see  another  edition,  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  add  it  accordingly. 


I  beg  that  you  will  not  suffer  your  reverence  either 
for  Homer,  or  his  translator,  to  check  your  continual 
examinations.  I  never  knew  with  certainty,  till  now, 
lhat  the  marginal  strictures  I  found  in  the  Task  proofs 
were  yours.  The  justness  of  them,  and  the  benefit  I 
derived  from  them,  are  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  their  utility  will  be  the  same  in  the 
present  instance  *. 

Weston,  Oct.  30,  1790. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

Weston,  Nov.  21,  1790. 
MY  DEAR  COZ, 

OUR  kindness  to  your  nephew  is  no  more  than  he 
must  entitle  himself  to  wherever  he  goes.     His  ami- 

*  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  this  singular  anecdote  ;  as  it  is 
honourable  both  to  the  modest  poet,  and  to  his  intelligent 
bookseller.  HA\LEY- 
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able  disposition  and  manners  will  never  fail  to  secure 
him  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  all  who  kuow 
him.  The  advice  I  gave  respecting  his  poem  on  Aud 
io  End  was  dictated  by  my  love  of  him,  and  a  sin 
cere  desire  of  his  success.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
what  may  please  our  friends,  who,  because  they  are 
such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biassed  in  our  favour ;  and 
another  to  write  what  may  please  every  body ;  be 
cause  they  who  have  no  connection,  or  even  know 
ledge  of  the  author,  will  be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they 
can.  My  advice,  however  salutary  and  necessary  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  such  as  I  dared  not  have  given 
to  a  poet  of  less  diffidence  than  he.  Poets  are  to  a 
proverb  irritable,  and  he  is  the  only  one  I  ever  knew, 
who  seems  to  have  no  spark  of  that  fire  about  him. 
He  has  left  us  about  a  fortnight,  and  sorry  we  were 
to  lose  him ;  but  had  he  been  my  son,  he  must  have 
gone,  and  I  could  not  have  regretted  him  more.  If  his 
sister  be  still  with  you,  present  my  love  to  her,  and  tell 
her  how  much  I  wish  to  see  them  at  Weston  together. 
Mrs.  Hewitt  probably  remembers  more  of  my 
childhood,  than  I  can  recollect  either  of  hers  or  my 
own ;  but  this  I  recollect,  that  the  days  of  that  |>eriod 
were  happy  days,  compared  with  most  I  have  seen 
since.  There  are  few  perhaps  in  the  world,  who 
have  not  cause  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  days 
of  infancy  ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  suspect  some  de 
ception  in  this.  For  infancy  itself  has  its  cares ;  and 
though  we  cannot  now  conceive  how  trifles  could  af 
fect  us  much,  it  is  certain  that  they  did.  Trifles  they 
appear  now,  but  such  they  were  not  then. 

W.C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

Friday,  Nov.  26,  1790. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

I  AM  happy  that  you  have  escaped  from  the  claws  of 
Euclid  into  the  bosom  of  Justinian.  It  is  useful  I 
suppose  to  every  man,  to  be  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  a 
branch  of  science,  that  bids  much  fairer  to  enlarge  the 
rnind,  and  give  an  accuracy  of  reasoning,  than  all  the 
mathematics  in  the  world.  Mind  your  studies,  and 
you  will  soon  be  wiser  than  I  can  hope  to  be. 

We  had  a  visit  on  Monday  from  one  of  the  first 
women  in  the  world ;  in  point  of  character,  I  mean, 
and  accomplishments,  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer !  I 
may  receive  perhaps  some  honours  hereafter,  should 
my  translation  speed  according  to  my  wishes,  and  the 
pains  I  have  taken  with  it ;  but  shall  never  receive 
any  that  I  shall  esteem  so  highly.  She  is  indeed  wor 
thy  to  whom  I  should  dedicate,  and  may  but  my 
Odyssey  prove  as  worthy  of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  critics. 

Yours,  my  dear  Johnny, 

With  much  affection, 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Nov.  30, 1790. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WILL  confess  that  I  thought  your  letter  somewhat 
tardy,  though  at  the  same  time  I  made  every  excuse 
for  you,  except,  as  it  seems,  the  right.  That  indeed 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  possible  conjecture.  I 
could  not  guess  that  your  silence  was  occasioned  by 
your  being  occupied  with  either  thieves  or  thief- 
takers.  Since  however  the  cause  was  such,  I  rejoice 
that  your  labours  were  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  free 
booters,  who  had  plundered  your  friend,  are  safe  in 
limbo.  I  admire  too,  as  much  as  I  rejoice  in  your 
success,  the  indefatigable  spirit  that  prompted  you  to 
pursue,  with  such  unremitting  perseverance,  an  object 
not  to  be  reached  but  at  the  expense  of  infinite  trou 
ble,  and  that  must  have  led  you  into  an  acquaintance 
with  scenes  and  characters  the  most  horrible  to  a 
mind  like  yours.  I  see  in  this  conduct  the  zeal  and 
firmness  of  your  friendship  to  whomsoever  professed  ; 
and  thongh  I  wanted  not  a  proof  of  it  myself,  con 
template  so  unequivocal  an  indication  of  what  you 
really  are,  and  of  what  I  always  believed  you  to  be, 
with  much  pleasure.  May  you  rise  from  the  condi 
tion  of  an  humble  prosecutor,  or  witness,  to  the  bench 
of  judgment! 

When  your  letter  arrived,  it  found  me  with  the 
worst  and  most  obstinate  cold  that  I  ever  caught. 
This  was  one  reason  why  it  had  not  a  speedier  answer. 
Another  is,  that  except  Tuesday  morning,  there  is 
none  in  the  week  in  which  I  am  not  engaged  in  the 
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last  revisal  of  my  translation;  the  revisal  I  mean 
of  my  proof-sheets.  To  this  business  I  give  myself 
with  an  assiduity  and  attention  truly  admirable,  and 
set  an  example,  which  if  other  poets  could  be  apprised 
of,  they  would  do  well  to  follow.  Miscarriages  in  au 
thorship  (I  am  persuaded)  are  as  often  to  be  ascribed 
to  want  of  painstaking,  as  to  want  of  ability. 

Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  myself,  often  men 
tion  you,  and  always  in  terms,  that,  though  you  would 
blush  to  hear  them,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of;  at 
the  same  time  wishing  much  that  you  could  change 
our  trio  into  a  quartetto. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Dec.  1, 1790. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IT  is  plain  that  you  understand  trap,  as  we  used  to 
say  at  school :  for  you  begin  with  accusing  me  of  long 
silence,  conscious  yourself  at  the  same  time  that  you 
have  been  half  a  year  in  my  debt,  or  thereabout. 
But  I  will  answer  your  accusations  with  a  boast,  with 
a  boast  of  having  intended  many  a  day  to  write  to 
you  again,  not  withstanding  your  long  insolvency.  Your 
brother  and  sister  of  Chicheley  can  both  witness  forme 
that,  weeks  since,  I  testified  such  an  intention ;  and 
if  I  did  not  execute  it,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
good-will,  but  for  want  of  leisure.  When  will  you  be 
able  to  glory  of  such  designs,  so  liberal  and  magnifi 
cent,  you,  who  have  nothing  to  do  by  your  own  con- 
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fession  but  to  grow  fat  and  saucy  ?  Add  to  all  this, 
that  I  have  bad  a  violent  cold,  such  as  1  never  have 
but  at  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  such  as  at 
that  time  I  seldom  escape.  A  fever  accompanied  it, 
and  an  incessant  cough. 

You  measure  the  speed  of  printers,  of  my  printer 
at  least,  rather  by  your  own  wishes  than  by  any  just 
standard.  Mine  (I  believe)  is  as  nimble  a  one  as  falls 
to  the  share  of  poets  in  general,  though  not  nimble 
enough  to  satisfy  either  the  author  or  his  friends.  I 
told  you  that  my  work  would  go  to  press  in  autumn, 
and  so  it  did.  But  it  had  been  six  weeks  in  London 
ere  the  press  began  to  work  upon  it.  About  a  month 
since  we  began  to  print,  and  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets 
in  a  fortnight  have  proceeded  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  Iliad.  "  No  further?"  you  say.  I  answer — 
No,  nor  even  so  far,  without  much  scolding  on  my 
part  both  at  the  bookseller  and  the  printer.  But 
courage,  my  friend!  Fair  and  softly  as  we  pro 
ceed,  we  shall  find  our  way  through  at  last ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  hope,  while  I  write  this,  another 
sheet  arrives.  I  expect  to  publish  in  the  spring. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  the  ardent  desire  you  ex 
press  to  hear  me  bruited  abroad,  <t  per  ora  vtriim 
rolitantem.  For  your  encouragement  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  read,  myself  at  least,  with  wonderful  compla 
cence  what  I  have  done ;  and  if  the  world,  when  it 
shall  appear,  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  I,  we  will  both 
say  and  swear  with  Fluellin,  that  it  is  an  ass  and  a  fool 
(look  you!)  and  a  prating  coxcomb. 

I  felt  no  ambition  of  the  laurel.  Else,  though  vainly 
perhaps.  I  had  friends  who  would  have  made  a  stir  on 
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my  behalf  on  that  occasion.  I  confess  that  when  1 
learned  the  new  condition  of  the  office,  that  odes  were 
no  longer  required,  and  that  the  salary  was  increased, 
I  felt  not  the  same  dislike  of  it.  But  I  could  neither 
go  to  court,  nor  could  I  kiss  hands,  were  it  for  a  much 
more  valuable  consideration.  Therefore  never  expect 
to  hear  that  royal  favours  find  out  me ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  old  friend  !  I  will  send  you  a  mor 
tuary  copy  soon,  and  in  the  mean  time  remain, 
Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  18, 17QO. 

I  PERCEIVE  myself  so  flattered  by  the  instances  of 
illustrious  success  mentioned  in  your  letter,  that  I  feel 
all  the  amiable  modesty,  for  which  I  was  once  so  fa 
mous,  sensibly  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  vain  glory. 

The  King's-college  subscription  makes  me  proud — 
the  effect  that  my  verses  have  had  011  your  two  young 
friends,  the  mathematicians,  makes  me  proud  ;  and  I 
am,  if  possible,  prouder  still  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  that  you  enclosed. 

You  complained  of  being  stupid,  and  sent  me  one 
of  the  cleverest  letters.  I  have  not  complained  of 
being  stupid,  and  have  sent  you  one  of  the  dullest. — 
But  it  is  no  matter ;  I  never  aim  at  any  thing  above  the 
pitch  of  every  day's  scribble,  when  1  write  to  those  I 
love. 

Homer  proceeds,  my  boy !  We  shall  get  through  it 
in  time,  and  (I  hope)  by  the  time  appointed.  We  are 
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now  in  the  tenth  Iliad.  I  expect  the  ladies  every  mi 
nute  to  breakfast.  You  have  their  best  love.  Mine 
attends  the  whole  army  of  Donnes  at  Mattishall  Green 
assembled.  How  happy  should  I  find  myself,  were  I 
but  one  of  the  party !  My  capering  days  are  over. 
But  do  you  caper  for  me,  that  you  may  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  happiness  I  should  feel,  were  I  in  the 
midst  of  them! 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Wetton,  Jan.  4, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  would  long  since  have  received  an  answer  to 
your  last,  had  not  the  wicked  Clerk  of  Northampton 
delayed  to  send  me  the  printed  copy  of  my  annual 
dirge,  which  I  waited  to  enclose.  Here  it  is  at  last, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  the  readers ! 

I  have  regretted  that  I  could  not  write  sooner,  es 
pecially  because  it  well  became  me  to  reply  as  soon  as 
possible  to  your  kind  inquiries  after  ray  health,  which 
has  been  both  better  and  worse  since  I  wrote  last. 
The  cough  was  cured,  or  nearly  so,  when  I  received 
your  letter,  but  I  have  lately  been  afflicted  with  a  ner 
vous  fever,  a  malady  formidable  to  me  above  all  others, 
on  account  of  the  terror  and  dejection  of  spirits,  that 
in  my  case  always  accompany  it.  I  even  looked  for 
ward,  for  this  reason,  to  the  month  now  current,  with 
the  most  miserable  apprehensions,  for  in  this  mouth 
the  distemper  has  twice  seized  me.  I  wish  to  be 
thankful  however  to  the  sovereign  Dispenser  both  of 
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health  and  sickness,  that,  though  I  have  felt  cause 
enough  to  tremble,  he  gives  me  now  encouragement 
to  hope  that  I  may  dismiss  my  fears,  and  expect,  for 
this  January  at  least,  to  escape  it. 


The  mention  of  quantity  reminds  me  of  a  remark 
that  I  have  seen  somewhere,  possibly  in  Johnson,  to 
this  purport,  that  the  syllables  in  our  language  being 
neither  long  nor  short,  our  verse  accordingly  is  less 
beautiful  than  the  verse  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  be 
cause  requiring  less  artifice  in  its  construction.  But  I 
deny  the  fact,  and  am  ready  to  depose  on  oath,  that 
I  find  every  syllable  as  distinguishably  and  clearly 
either  long  or  short,  in  our  language,  as  in  any  other. 
I  know  also  that  without  an  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  our  syllables,  good  verse  cannot  jxmibly  be  written ; 
and  that  ignorance  of  this  matter  is  one  reason  why 
we  see  so  much  that  is  good  for  nothing.  The  move 
ment  of  a  verse  is  always  either  shuffling  or  graceful, 
according  to  our  management  in  this  particular,  and 
Milton  gives  almost  as  many  proofs  of  it  in  his  Para 
dise  Lost  as  there  are  lines  in  the  poem.  Away  there 
fore  with  all  such  unfounded  observations!  I  would 
not  give  a  farthing  for  many  bushels  of  them — nor 
you  perhaps  for  this  letter.  Yet  upon  recollection, 
forasmuch  as  I  know  you  to  be  a  dear  lover  of  lite 
rary  gossip,  I  think  it  possible  you  may  esteem  it 
highly. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly  yours, 

W.  C. 
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[TO  MR.  JOHNSON*.] 

Note  by  the  Editor. 

This  extract  is,  in  fact,  entitled  to  a  much  earlier  place  in  the 
collection ;  but  having  a  common  subject  with  the  con 
cluding  paragraph  of  the  preceding  Letter,  it  seemed  to 
call  for  insertion  immediately  after  it. 

I  DTD  not  write  the  line,  that  has  been  tampered  with, 
hastily,  or  without  due  attention  to  the  construction  of 
it ;  and  what  appeared  to  roe  its  only  merit  is,  in  its 
present  state,  entirely  annihilated. 

I  know  that  the  ears  of  modern  verse-writers  are  de. 
licate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers  are  troubled  with 
the  same  squeamishness  as  themselves.  So  that  if  a 
line  do  not  run  as  smooth  as  quicksilver  they  are  of 
fended.  A  critic  of  the  present  day  serves  a  poem  as 
a  cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when  she  fastens  the  legs 
of  it  to  a  post,  and  draws  out  all  the  sinews.  For  this 
we  may  thank  Pope ;  but  unless  we  could  imitate  him 
in  the  closeness  and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as 
well  as  in  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  we  had  bet 
ter  drop  the  imitation,  which  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  emasculate  and  weaken  all  we  write.  Give 

*  It  happened  that  some  accidental  reviser  of  the  manu 
script  had  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  a  line  in  a  poem  of  Cow  - 
per's.— This  liberty  drew  from  the  offended  poet  the  following 
very  just  and  animated  remonstrance,  which  I  am  anxious  to 
preserve,  because  it  elucidates,  with  great  felicity  of  expres 
sion,  his  deliberate  ideas  on  English  versification. 

HATLEY. 
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me  a  manly,  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it, 
rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that 
have  nothing  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  recommend 
them! 

I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning, 
because  I  have  just  finished  a  much  longer  poem  than 
the  last,  which  our  common  friend  will  receive  by  the 
same  messenger  that  has  the  charge  of  this  letter.  In 
that  poem  there  are  many  lines,  which  an  ear,  so  nice 
as  the  gentleman's  who  made  the  above-mentioned 
alteration,  would  undoubtedly  condemn ;  and  yet  (if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  it)  they  cannot  be  made 
smoother  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  There  is  a 
roughness  on  a  plum,  which  nobody,  that  understands 
fruit,  would  rub  off,  though  the  plum  would  be  much 
more  polished  without  it.  But  lest  I  tire  you,  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  wish  you  to  guard  me  from  all  such 
meddling ;  assuring  you,  that  I  always  write  as  smoothly 
as  I  can ;  but  that  I  never  did,  never  will,  sacrifice 
the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage  to  the  sound  of  it. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Wesson,  Jan   21,  T7J)I. 

I  KNOW  that  you  have  already  been  catechized  by 
Lady  Hesketh  on  the  subject  of  your  return  hither 
before  the  winter  shall  be  over,  and  shall  therefore 
only  say  that,  if  you  CAN  COME,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  you.  Remember  also,  that  nothing  can  ex 
cuse  the  nonperformancc  of  a  promise,  but  absolute 

VOL.  III.  H 
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necessity  !  In  the  mean  time  my  faith  in  your  veracity 
is  such,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  will  suffer  nothing 
less  than  necessity  to  prevent  it.  Were  you  not  ex 
tremely  pleasant  to  us,  and  just  the  sort  of  youth  that 
suits  us,  we  should  neither  of  us  have  said  half  so  much, 
or  perhaps  a  word  on  the  subject. 

Yours,  my  dear  Johnny,  are  vagaries  that  I  shall 
never  see  practised  by  any  other ;  and  whether  you 
slap  your  ancle,  or  reel  as  if  you  were  fuddled,  or 
dance  in  the  path  before  me,  all  is  characteristic  of 
yourself,  and  therefore  to  me  delightful.  I  have 
hinted  to  you  indeed  sometimes,  that  you  should  be 
cautious  of  indulging  antic  habits  and  singularities  of 
all  sorts,  and  young  men  in  general  have  need  enough 
of  such  admonition.  But  yours  are  a  sort  of  fairy 
habits,  such  as  might  belong  to  Puck  or  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  therefore,  good  as  the  advice  is,  I  should 
be  half  sorry  should  you  take  it. 

This  allowance  at  least  I  give  you.  Continue  to 
take  your  walks,  if  walks  they  may  be  called,  exactly 
in  their  present  fashion,  till  you  have  taken  orders ! 
Then  indeed,  forasmuch  as  a  skipping,  curvetting, 
bounding  Divine  might  be  a  spectacle  not  altogether 
seemly,  I  shall  consent  to  your  adoption  of  a  more 
grave  demeanour. 

VV.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  5,  1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

MY  letters  to  you  are  all  either  petitionary,  or  iu  the 
style  of  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  and  such  nearly 
in  an  alternate  order.  In  my  last,  I  loaded  you  with 
commissions,  for  the  due  discharge  of  which  I  am  now 
to  say,  and  say  truly,  how  much  I  feel  myself  obliged 
to  you ;  neither  can  I  stop  there,  but  must  thank  you 
likewise  for  new  honours  from  Scotland,  which  have 
left  me  nothing  to  wish  for  from  that  country;  for 
my  list  is  now  I  believe  graced  with  the  subscription 
of  all  its  learned  bodies.  I  regret  only  that  some  of 
them  arrived  too  late  to  do  honour  to  my  present  pub 
lication  of  names.  But  there  are  those  among  them, 
and  from  Scotland  too,  that  may  give  an  useful  hint 
perhaps  to  our  own  universities.  Your  very  handsome 
present  of  Pope's  Homer  has  arrived  safe,  notwith 
standing  an  accident  that  befel  him  by  the  way.  The 
Hall-servant  brought  the  parcel  from  Olney,  resting  it 
on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  his  horse  fell  with 
him.  Pope  was  in  consequence  rolled  in  the  dirt,  but 
being  well  coated  got  no  damage.  If  augurs  and 
soothsayers  were  not  out  of  fashion,  I  should  have 
consulted  one  or  two  of  that  order,  in  hope  of  learning 
from  them  that  this  fall  was  ominous.  I  have  found 
a  place  for  him  in  the  parlour,  where  he  makes  a  splen 
did  appearance,  and  where  he  shall  not  long  want  a 
neighbour,  one  who,  if  less  popular  than  himself,  shall 
at  least  look  as  big  as  he.  How  has  it  happened  that, 
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since  Pope  did  certainly  dedicate  both  Iliad  and  Odys 
sey,  no  dedication  is  found  in  this  first  edition  of  them  I 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Feb.  13,  1791. 

I  CAN  now  send  you  a  full  and  true  account  of  this 
business.  Having  learned  that  your  inn  at  Woburn 
was  the  George,  we  sent  Samuel  thither  yesterday. 
Mr.  Martin,  master  of  the  George,  told  him  *  * 

*#         *          *          *         ••*•* 

W.C. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  circumstance  that  will 
divert  you.  Martin,  having  learned  from  Sam  whose 
servant  he  was,  told  him  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Cowper,  but  he  had  heard  him  frequently  spoken  of 
by  the  companies  that  had  called  at  his  house,  and 
therefore,  when  Sam  would  have  paid  for  his  break 
fast,  would  take  nothing  from  him.  Who  says  that 
fame  is  only  empty  breath  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  good 
ale,  and  cold  beef  into  the  bargain. 

$  This  letter  contained  the  history  of  a  servant's  cruelty  to 
a  posthorse,  which  a  reader  of  humanity  could  not  wish  to  see 
in  print.  But  the  postscript  describes  so  pleasantly  the  signal 
influence  of  a  poet's  reputation  on  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  inn 
keeper,  that  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  suppressed. 

HAYLEY. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston-Underwood,  Feb.  26,  1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  a  maxim  of  much  weight, 

Worth  conning  o'er  and  o'er, 
He,  who  has  Homer  to  translate, 

Had  need  do  nothing  more. 

BUT  notwithstanding  the  truth  and  importance  of  this 
apophthegm,  to  which  I  lay  claim  as  the  original  au 
thor  of  it,  it  is  not  equally  true  that  my  application  to 
Homer,  close  as  it  is,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  my 
delay  to  answer  you.  No.  In  observing  so  long  a 
silence  I  have  been  influenced  much  more  by  a  vin 
dictive  purpose,  a  purpose  to  punish  you  for  your 
suspicion  that  I  could  possibly  feel  myself  hurt  or 
offended  by  any  critical  suggestion  of  yours,  that 
seemed  to  reflect  on  the  purity  of  my  nonsense  verses. 
Understand,  if  you  please,  for  the  future,  that  whether 
I  disport  myself  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  whatsoever 
other  language,  you  are  hereby,  henceforth,  and  for 
ever,  entitled  and  warranted  to  take  any  liberties  with 
it,  to  which  you  shall  feel  yourself  inclined,  not  ex 
cepting  even  the  lines  themselves  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  letter! 

You  delight  me  when  you  call  blank  verse  the 
English  heroic  ;  for  I  have  always  thought,  and  often 
said,  that  we  have  no  other  verse  worthy  to  be  so  en 
titled.  When  you  read  my  Preface  you  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  pretty 
much  at.  large  ;  for  which  reason  I  wi  llcurb  my  zeal, 
H  2 
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and  say  the  less  about  it  at  present.  That  Johnson, 
who  wrote  harmoniously  in  rhyme,  should  have  had 
so  defective  an  ear  as  never  to  have  discovered  any 
music  i-.t  all  in  blank  verse,  till  he  heard  a  particular 
friend  of  his  reading  it,  is  a  wonder  never  sufficiently 
to  be  wondered  at.  Yet  this  is  true  on  his  own'  ac 
knowledgment,  and  amounts  to  a  plain  confession  (of 
which  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  when  he  made  it) 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read  blank  verse  himself. 
In  short,  he  either  suffered  prejudice  to  lead  him  in  a 
string  whithersoever  it  would,  or  his  taste  in  poetry 
was  worth  little.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  read  any 
thing  of  that  kind  with  enthusiasm  in  his  life;  and  as 
good  poetry  cannot  be  composed  without  a  consider 
able  share  of  that  quality  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
so  neither  can  it  be  read  or  tasted  as  it  ought  to  be 
without  it. 

I  have  said  all  this  in  the  morning  fasting,  but  am 
soon  going  to  my  tea.  When  therefore  I  shall  have 
told  you  that  we  are  now,  in  the  course  of  our  print 
ing,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  I  shall  only 
have  time  to  add,  that 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  truly  yours, 

W.  C. 

I  think  your  Latin  quotations  very  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  France.  But  France  is  in  a  situation 
new  and  untried  before. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Feb.  27,  1791. 

Now,  my  dearest  Johnny,  I  must  tell  thee  in  few 
words  how  much  I  love  and  am  obliged  to  thee  for 
thy  affectionate  services. 

My  Cambridge  honours  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
you,  and  to  you  only.  Yet  you  are  but  a  little  man  ; 
and  a  little  man  into  the  bargain  who  have  kicked  the 
mathematics,  their  idol,  out  of  your  study.  So  im 
portant  are  the  endings  which  Providence  frequently 
connects  with  small  beginnings.  Had  you  been  here, 
I  could  have  furnished  you  with  much  employment ; 
for  I  have  so  dealt  with  your  fair  MSS.  in  the  course 
of  my  polishing  and  improving,  that  I  have  almost 
blotted  out  the  whole.  Such  however  as  it  is,  I  must 
now  send  it  to  the  printer,  and  he  must  be  content 
with  it,  for  there  is  not  time  to  make  a  fresh  copy. 
We  are  now  printing  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Should  the  Oxonians  bestow  none  of  their  notice 
on  me  on  this  occasion,  it  will  happen  singularly 
enough,  that  as  Pope  received  all  his  university  ho 
nours  in  the  subscription  way  from  Oxford,  and  none 
at  all  from  Cambridge,  so  I  shall  have  received  all 
mine  from  Cambridge,  and  none  from  Oxford.  This 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  because  I  understand 
that  on  whatsoever  occasion  either  of  those  learned 
bodies  thinks  fit  to  move,  the  other  always  makes  it  a 
point  to  sit  still,  thus  proving  its  superiority. 

I  shall  send  up  your  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  a 
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day  or  two,  knowing  that  the  intelligence  contained  in 
it  will  afford  her  the  greatest  pleasure.  Know  likewise 
for  your  own  gratification,  that  all  the  Scotch  univer 
sities  have  subscribed,  none  excepted. 

We  are  all  as  well  as  usual ;  that  is  to  say,  as  well 
as  reasonable  folks  expect  to  be  on  the  crazy  side  of 
this  frail  existence. 

I  rejoice  that  we  shall  so  soon  have  you  again  at 
our  fireside. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weiton,  March  6,  1791. 

AFTER  all  this  ploughing  and  sowing  on  the  plains  of 
Troy,  once  fruitful,  such  at  least  to  my  translating  pre 
decessor,  some  harvest  I  hope  will  arise  for  me  also. 
My  long  work  has  received  its  last,  last  touches ;  and 
I  am  now  giving  my  preface  its  final  adjustment.  We 
are  in  the  fourth  Odyssey  in  the  course  of  our  print 
ing,  and  I  expect  that  I  and  the  swallows  shall  appear 
together.  They  have  slept  all  the  winter,  but  I,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  extremely  busy.  Yet  if  I  can 
vMm  volitare  per  ora"  as  swiftly  as  they  through  the 
air,  I  shall  account  myself  well  requited. 
Adieu ! 

W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURD1S. 

Weston,  March  6, 17Q1. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  always  entertained,  and  have  occasionally 
avowed,  a  great  degree  of  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
the  unknown  author  of  the  Village  Curate,  unknown 
at  that  time,  but  now  well-known,  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  many.  For  before  I  was  favoured  with  your 
obliging  letter,  I  knew  your  name,  your  place  of  abode, 
your  profession,  aud  that  you  had  four  sisters ;  all 
which  I  learned  neither  from  our  bookseller,  nor  from 
any  of  his  connexions ;  you  will  perceive  therefore 
that  you  are  no  longer  an  author  incognito.  The 
writer  indeed  of  many  passages  that  have  fallen  from 
your  pen  could  not  long  continue  so.  Let  genius, 
true  genius,  conceal  itself  where  it  may,  we  may  say 
of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  of  his  beautiful 
mistress,  "  Diu  laterenonpotest." 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offers  of  service, 
and  will  not  say  that  I  shall  not  be  troublesome  to 
you  hereafter;  but  at  present  I  have  no  need  to  be 
so.  I  have  within  these  two  days  given  the  very  last 
stroke  of  my  pen  to  my  long  Translation,  and  what 
will  be  ray  next  career  I  know  not.  At  any  rate  we 
shall  not,  I  hope,  hereafter  be  known  to  each  other  as 
poets  only,  for  your  writings  have  made  me  ambitious 
of  a  nearer  approach  to  you.  Your  door  however 
will  never  be  opened  to  me.  My  tate  and  fortune 
have  combined  with  my  natural  disposition  to  draw  a 
circle  round  me  which  I  cannot  pass;  nor  have  I  been 
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more  than  thirteen  miles  from  home  these  twenty 
years,  and  so  far  very  seldom.  But  you  are  a  younger 
man,  and  therefore  may  not  be  quite  so  immoveable ; 
in  which  case,  should  you  choose  at  any  time  to  move 
Weston-ward,  you  will  always  find  me  happy  to  re 
ceive  you ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  remain,  with  much 
respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  critic,  and  friend, 

W.  C. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
Sir  Thomas*.  For  though  I  expressed  doubts  about 
his  theatrical  possibilities,  I  think  him  a  very  respec 
table  person,  and  with  some  improvement  well  worthy 
of  being  introduced  to  the  public 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

March  10, 1791. 

GIVE  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  your  sisters, 
and  tell  them  I  am  impatient  to  entertain  them  with 
my  old  story  new  dressed. 

I  have  two  French  prints  hanging  in  my  study,  both 
on  Iliad  subjects ;  and  I  have  an  English  one  in  the 
parlour,  on  a  subject  from  the  same  poem.  In  one  of 
the  former,  Agamemnon  addresses  Achilles  exactly  in 
the  attitude  of  a  dancing-master  turning  miss  in  a 
minuet :  in  the  latter  the  figures  are  plain,  and  the 
attitudes  plain  also.  This  is,  in  some  considerable 
measure  I  believe,  the  difference  between  my  transla- 

•  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  Tragedy. 
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tion  and  Pope's ;  and  will  serve  as  an  exemplification 
of  what  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you  and  the  public. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  March  18, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  GIVE  you  joy  that  you  are  about  to  receive  some 
more  of  my  elegant  prose,  and  I  feel  myself  in  danger 
of  attempting  to  make  it  even  more  elegant  than  usual, 
and  thereby  of  spoiling  it,  under  the  influence  of  your 
commendations.  But  my  old  helter-skelter  manner 
has  already  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  will  not,  even  for 
the  sake  of  entitling  myself  to  a  still  greater  portion  of 
your  praise,  abandon  it. 

I  did  not  call  in  question  Johnson's  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  because  he  was  not  qualified  to  relish  blank 
verse  (though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  that  but 
an  ugly  symptom) ;  but  if  I  did  not  express  it  I  meant 
however  to  infer  it  from  the  perverse  judgment  that 
he  has  formed  of  our  poets  in  general ;  depreciating 
some  of  the  best,  and  making  honourable  mention  of 
others,  in  my  opinion  not  undeservedly  neglected.  I 
will  lay  you  sixpence  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
Milton,  and  by  any  accident  had  met  with  his  Para 
dise  Lost,  he  would  neither  have  directed  the  atten 
tion  of  others  to  it,  nor  have  much  admired  it  himself. 
Good-sense,  in  short,  and  strength  of  intellect,  seem 
to  me,  rather  than  a  fine  taste,  to  have  been  his  dis 
tinguished  characteristics.  But  should  you  still  think 
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otherwise,  you  have  iny  free  permission ;  for  so  long 
as  you  have  yourself  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
Cowper,  I  care  not  a  fig  whether  Johnson  had  a  taste 
or  not 

I  wonder  where  you  find  all  your  quotations,  pat 
as  they  are  to  the  present  condition  of  France.  Do 
you  make  them  yourself,  or  do  you  actually  find  them  ? 
I  am  apt  to  suspect  sometimes,  that  you  impose  them 
only  on  a  poor  man  who  has  but  twenty  books  in  the 
world,  and  two  of  them  are  your  brother  Chester's. 
They  are  however  much  to  the  purpose,  be  the  author 
of  them  who  he  may. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  lately  that  my  friend  at 
Chicheley  has  been  sometime  indisposed,  either  with 
gout  or  rheumatism,  (for  it  seems  to  be  uncertain 
which)  and  attended  by  Dr.  Kerr.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  so  temperate  a  man  should  acquire  the 
gout,  and  am  resolved  therefore  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  the  rheumatism,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  in  my 
judgment  the  best  of  the  two  ;  and  will  afford  me  be 
sides  some  opportunity  to  sympathize  with  him,  for  I 
am  not  perfectly  exempt  from  it  myself.  Distant  as 
you  are  in  situation,  you  are  yet  perhaps  nearer  to 
liim  in  point  of  intelligence  than  I;  and  if  you  can  send 
me  any  particular  news  of  him,  pray  do  it  in  your 
next. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  benediction.  If 
God  forgive  me  my  sins,  surely  I  shall  love  him  much, 
for  I  have  much  to  be  forgiven.  But  the  quantum 
need  not  discourage  me,  since  there  is  One  whose 
atonement  can  suffice  for  all. 
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IS  JE  xaS'  aTjua  few,  x.oe,l  <roi,  xat  Ijuot,  xat  a^EX^cnj 
H/ASTEpotj,  aura  C-W£OJUEVO»{  SavaTw. 

Accept  our  joint  remembrances,  and  believe  me 
affectionately  yours. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  1Q,  1791. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

You  ask  if  it  may  not  be  improper  to  solicit  Lady 
Hesketh's  subscription  to  the  poems  of  the  Norwich 
maiden  ?  To  which  I  reply,  it  will  be  by  no  means  im 
proper.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  she 
will  give  her  name  with  a  very  good  will,  for  she  is 
much  an  admirer  of  poesy  that  is  worthy  to  be  admired, 
and  such  I  think,  judging  by  the  specimen,  the  poesy 
of  this  maiden,  Elizabeth  Bentley  of  Norwich,  is  likely 
to  prove. 

Not  that  I  am  myself  inclined  to  expect  in  general 
great  matters,  in  the  poetical  way,  from  persons  whose 
ill-fortune  it  has  been  to  want  the  common  advantages 
of  education ;  neither  do  I  account  it  in  general  a 
kindness  to  such,  to  encourage  them  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  propensity  more  likely  to  do  them  harm  in  the 
end,  than  to  advance  their  interest.  Many  such  phe 
nomena  have  arisen  within  my  remembrance,  at  which 
all  the  world  has  wondered  for  a  season,  and  has  then 
forgot  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  strong  natural  genius  is  al 
ways  accompanied  with  strong  natural  tendency  to  its 
object,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  tendency  is  found 

VOL-   III.  I 
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where  the  genius  is  wanting,  In  the  present  instance 
however  (the  poems  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Leapor  excepted, 
who  published  some  forty  years  ago)  I  discern,  I  think, 
more  marks  of  a  true  poetical  talent  than  I  remember 
to  have  observed  in  the  verses  of  any  other,  male  or 
female,  so  disadvantageously  circumstanced.  I  wish 
her  therefore  good  speed,  and  subscribe  to  her  with 
all  my  heart. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  some 
hopes,  after  all,  of  a  harvest  from  Oxford  also;  Mr. 
Throckmorton  has  written  to  a  person  of  considerable 
influence  there,  which  he  has  desired  him  to  exert  in 
my  favour;  and  his  request,  I  should  imagine,  will 
hardly  prove  a  vain  one. 

Adieu. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  24,  17gl. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  apologize  for  your  silence  in  a  manner  which 
affords  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  cannot  but  be  sa 
tisfied.  Let  business  be  the  cause,  and  I  am  contented. 
That  is  a  cause  to  which  I  would  even  be  accessary 
myself,  and  would  increase  yours  by  any  means,  ex 
cept  by  a  lawsuit  of  my  own,  at  the  expense  of  all  your 
opportunities  of  writing  oftener  than  thrice  in  a  twelve- 
mouth. 

Your  application  to  Dr.  Dunbar  reminds  me  of  two 
lines  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Dr.  Young : 
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11  And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see; 

"  Grant  him  two  favours,  and  he'll  ask  for  three." 

In  this  particular  therefore  I  perceive  that  a  poet,  and 
a  poet's  friend,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  Doctor  will  bless  himself  that  the  num 
ber  of  Scotch  universities  is  not  larger,  assured  that  if 
they  equalled  those  in  England,  in  number  of  colleges, 
you  would  give  him  no  rest  till  he  had  engaged  them 
all.  It  is  true,  as  Lady  Hesketh  told  you,  that  I  shall 
not  fear  in  the  matter  of  subscription  a  comparison 
even  with  Pope  himself;  considering  (I  aiean)  that  we 
live  in  days  of  terrible  taxation,  and  when  verse,  not 
being  a  necessary  of  life,  is  accounted  dear,  be  it  what 
it  may,  even  at  the  lowest  price.  I  am  no  very  good 
arithmetician,  yet  I  calculated  the  other  day  in  my 
morning  walk,  that  my  two  volumes,  at  the  price  of 
three  guineas,  will  cost  the  purchaser  less  than  the 
seventh  part  of  a  farthing  per  line.  Yet  there  are 
lines  among  them,  that  have  cost  me  the  labour  of 
hours,  and  none  that  have  not  cost  me  some  labour. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Friday  night,  March  25, 1791. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

JOHNSON  writes  me  word  that  he  has  repeatedly 
called  on  Horace  Walpole,  and  has  never  found  him 
at  home.  He  has  also  written  to  him,  and  received 
no  answer.  I  charge  thee  therefore  on  thy  allegiance, 
that  thou  move  not  a  finger  more  in  this  business. 
My  back  is  up,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  woo- 
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ing  him  any  further,  nor  would  do  it,  though  he  were 
as  pig  a  gentleman  (look  you !)  as  Lucifer  himself.  I 
have  Welch  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree  of  the  Donnes 
say  true,  and  every  drop  of  it  says — "  Let  him  alone '." 

I  should  have  dined  at  the  Hall  to  day,  having  en 
gaged  myself  to  do  so  ;  but  an  untoward  occurrence, 
that  happened  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning,  pre 
vented  me.  It  was  a  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  just 
after  the  clock  struck  three.  First,  1  thought  the 
house  was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought  the  Hall  was  on 
fire.  Then  1  thought  it  was  a  house-breaker's  trick. 
Then  I  thought  it  was  an  express.  In  any  case  I 
thought  that  if  it  should  be  repeated,  it  would  awaken 
and  terrify  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  kill  her  with  spasms. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  thoughts  was  the  worst 
nervous  fever  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  although  it  was 
the  shortest.  The  rap  was  given  but  once,  though  a 
multifarious  one.  Had  1  heard  a  second,  I  should 
have  risen  myself  at  all  adventures.  It  was  the  only 
minute  since  you  went,  in  which  I  have  been  glad  that 
you  were  not  here.  Soon  after  I  came  down,  I  learn 
ed  that  a  drunken  party  had  passed  through  the  vil 
lage  at  that  time,  and  they  were  no  doubt  the  authors 
of  this  witty,  but  troublesome  invention. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  book  you  sent 
us.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  read  to  me  several  parts  of  it, 
which  I  have  much  admired.  The  observations  are 
shrewd  and  pointed  ;  and  there  is  much  wit  in  the  si 
miles  and  illustrations.  Yet  a  remark  struck  me, 
which  I  could  not  help  making  viva  voce  on  the  occa 
sion.  If  the  book  has  any  real  value,  and  does  in 
truth  deserve  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  those  to  whom 
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it  is  addressed,  its  claim  is  founded  neither  on  the  ex 
pression,  nor  on  the  style,  nor  on  the  wit  of  it,  but  al 
together  on  the  truth  that  it  contains.  Now  the  same 
truths  are  delivered,  to  my  knowledge,  perpetually 
from  the  pulpit  by  ministers,  whom  the  admirers  of 
this  writer  would  disdain  to  hear.  Yet  the  truth  is 
not  the  less  important  for  not  being  accompanied  and 
recommended  by  brilliant  thoughts  and  expressions  ; 
neither  is  God,  from  whom  comes  all  truth,  any  more 
a  respecter  of  wit  than  he  is  of  persons.  It  will  appear 
soon  whether  they  applaud  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its 
unanswerable  arguments,  or  only  tolerate  the  argument 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  is  en 
forced.  I  wish  as  heartily  that  it  may  do  them  good,  as 
if  I  were  myself  the  author  of  it.  But  alas !  my  wishes 
and  hopes  are  much  at  variance.  It  will  be  the  talk  of 
the  day,  as  another  publication  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  ;  and  then  the  noise  of  Vanity-fair  will  drown  the 
voice  of  the  preacher. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Chancellor  does  not 
forget  me,  though  more  for  his  sake  than  my  own ; 
for  I  see  not  how  he  can  ever  serve  a  man  like  me. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Coz. 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

April  1, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  FROG- 

A  WORD  or  two  before  breakfast;  which  is  all  that 
I  shall  have  time  to  send  you.— You  have  not,  I  hope, 
forgot  to  tell  Mr.  Frog,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
I  2 
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him  for  his  kind,  though  unsuccessful  attempt  in  my 
favour  at  Oxford.  It  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  persons  so  nobly  patroni/ed  themselves,  on  the 
score  of  literature,  should  resolve  to  give  no  encou 
ragement  to  it  in  return.  Should  I  find  a  fair  oppor 
tunity  to  thank  them  hereafter,  I  will  not  neglect  it. 

Could  Homer  come  himself,  distress'd  and  poor, 
And  tune  his  harp  at  Rhedicina's  door, 
The  rich  old  vixen  would  exclaim  (I  fear), 
"  Begone  !  no  tramper  gets  a  farthing  here." 

I  have  read  your  husband's  pamphlet  through  and 
through.  You  may  think  perhaps,  and  so  may  he, 
that  a  question  so  remote  from  all  concern  of  mine 
could  not  interest  me ;  but  if  you  think  so,  you  are 
both  mistaken.  He  can  write  nothing  that  will  not 
interest  me;  in  the  first  place,  for  the  writer's  sake; 
and  in  the  next  place,  because  he  writes  better  and 
reasons  better  than  any  body,  with  more  candour,  and 
with  more  sufficiency;  and  consequently  with  more 
satisfaction  to  all  his  readers,  save  only  his  opponents. 
They,  I  think,  by  this  time  wish  that  they  had  let  him 
alone. 

Tom  is  delighted  past  measure  with  his  wooden 
nag,  and  gallops  at  a  rate  that  would  kill  any  horse 
that  had  a  life  to  lose. 

Adieu ! 

W.C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  April  6, 17Q1. 
MY  DEAR  JOHNNY, 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  for  your  splendid  assemblage  of 
Cambridge  luminaries !  If  you  are  not  contented  with 
your  collection,  it  can  only  be  because  you  are  unrea 
sonable  ;  for  I,  who  may  be  supposed  more  covetous 
on  this  occasion  than  any  body,  am  highly  satisfied, 
and  even  delighted  with  it.  If  indeed  you  should  find 
it  practicable  to  add  still  to  the  number,  I  have  not 
the  least  objection.  But  this  charge  I  give  you. 

"AXXo  JSTO*  Ifita  <rtix  $'  Iv*  <pf£<7*  jSa'^Ato  <r»icn. 

Stay  not  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  have  mentioned, 
even  though  you  should  be  able  to  add  a  thousand 
names  by  so  doing !  For  I  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them  at  that  cost.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  so  do  we 
both,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  postpone  your  visit  for 
any  such  consideration.  No,  my  dear  boy !  in  the 
affair  of  subscriptions  we  are  already  illustrious  enough  ; 
shall  be  so  at  least,  when  you  shall  have  enlisted  a 
college  or  two  more,  which  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  do  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  feel  my 
self  much  obliged  to  your  university,  and  much  dis 
posed  to  admire  the  liberality  of  spirit  they  have 
shown  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  I  had  not  deserved 
much  favour  of  their  hands,  all  things  considered. 
But  the  cause  of  literature  seems  to  have  some  weight 
with  them,  and  to  have  superseded  the  resentment 
they  might  be  supposed  to  entertain  on  the  score  of 
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certain  censures,  that  you  wot  of.     It  is  not  so  at 
Oxford. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

April  29,1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  FORGOT  if  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Throckmorton  had 
applied  through  the  medium  of to  the  univer 
sity  of  Oxford.  He  did  so,  but  without  success. 
Their  answer  was,  "  that  they  subscribe  to  nothing." 

Pope's  subscriptions  did  not  amount,  I  think,  to 
six  hundred ;  and  mine  will  not  fall  very  far  short  of 
five.  Noble  doings,  at  a  time  of  day  when  Homer 
has  no  news  to  tell  us;  and  when,  all  other  comforts  of 
lite  having  risen  hi  price,  poetry  has  of  course  fallen. 
I  call  it  a  "  comfort  of  life ;"  it  is  so  to  others,  but  to 
myself  it  is  become  even  a  necessary. 

These  holiday  times  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
printer's  progress,  lit  and  all  his  demons  are  making 
themselves  merry,  and  me  sad,  for  I  mourn  at  every 
hindrance. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

WMton.May  2, 1T9I.  • 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

MONDAY  being  a  clay  in  which  Homer  has  now  no 
demands  upon  me,  I  shall  give  part  of  the  present 
Monday  to  you.  But  it  this  moment  occurs  to  me, 
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that  the  proposition  with  which  I  begin  will  be 
obscure  to  you,  unless  followed  by  an  explanation. 
You  are  to  understand  therefore  that  Monday  being 
no  post-day,  I  have  consequently  no  proof-sheets  to 
correct,  the  correction  of  which  is  nearly  all  that  I 
have  to  do  with  Homer  at  present ;  I  say  nearly  all, 
because  I  am  likewise  occasionally  employed  in  read 
ing  over  the  whole  of  what  is  already  printed,  that  I 
may  make  a  table  of  errata  to  each  of  the  poems. 
How  much  is  already  printed  say  you  ? — I  answer — 
the  whole  Iliad,  and  almost  seventeen  books  of  the 
Odyssey. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  perhaps  three  weeks,  I  had 
a  visit  from  your  nephew,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  his  tutor, 
Mr.  Hurlock,  who  came  hither  under  conduct  of  your 
niece,  Miss  Barbara.  So  were  the  friends  of  Ulysses 
conducted  to  the  palace  of  Antiphates,  the  Laestrigo- 
nian,  by  that  monarch's  daughter.  But  mine  is  no 
palace,  neither  am  I  a  giant,  neither  did  I  devour  any 
one  of  the  party — on  the  contrary,  I  gave  them  cho 
colate,  and  permitted  them  to  depart  in  peace.  I  was 
much  pleased  both  with  the  young  man  and  his  tutor. 
In  the  countenance  of  the  former  I  saw  much  Bagotism, 
and  not  less  in  his  manners.  I  will  leave  you  to  guess 
what  I  mean  by  that  expression.  Physiognomy  is  a 
study  of  which  I  have  almost  as  high  an  opinion  as 
Lavater  himself,  the  professor  of  it,  and  for  this  good 
reason,  because  it  never  yet  deceived  me.  But  per 
haps  I  shall  speak  more  truly  if  I  say  that  I  am  some 
what  of  an  adept  in  the  art,  although  I  have  never 
studied  it;  for  whether  I  will  or  not,  I  judge  of  every 
human  creature  by  the  countenance,  and,  as  I  say, 
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have  never  yet  seen  reason  to  repent  of  my  judgment. 
Sometimes  I  feel  myself  powerfully  attracted,  as  I  was 
by  your  nephew,  and  sometimes  with  equal  vehemence 
repulsed,  which  attraction  and  repulsion  have  always 
been  justified  in  the  sequel. 

I  have  lately  read,  and  with  more  attention  than  I 
ever  gave  to  them  before,  Milton's  Latin  poems.  But 
these  I  must  make  the  subject  of  some  future  letter,  in 
which  it  will  be  ten  to  one  that  your  friend  Samuel 
Johnson  gets  another  slap  or  two  at  the  hands  of  your 
humble  servant.  Pray  read  them  yourself,  and  with 
as  much  attention  as  I  did  ;  then  read  the  Doctor's 
remarks  if  you  have  them,  and  then  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  both.  It  will  be  pretty  sport  for  you  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  which  is  the  fourth  that  we  have 
had  of  almost  incessant  rain.  The  weather,  and  a 
cold,  the  effect  of  it,  have  confined  me  ever  since  last 
Thursday.  Mrs.  Unwin  however  is  well,  and  joins 
me  in  every  good  wish  to  yourself  and  family.  I  am, 
my  good  friend, 

Most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Western,  May  11, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  have  sent  me  a  beautiful  poem,  wanting  nothing 
but  metre.  I  would  to  Heaven  that  you  would  give  it 
that  requisite  yourself;  for  he  who  could  make  the 
sketch,  cannot  but  be  well  qualified  to  finish.  But  if 
you  will  not,  I  will;  provided  always  nevertheless, 
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that  God  gives  me  ability,  for  it  will  require  no  com 
mon  share  to  do  justice  to  your  conceptions. 

I  am  much  yours, 

W.  C. 

Your  little  messenger  vanished  before  I  could  catch 
him. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  18,  1791. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

HAS  another  of  thy  letters  fallen  short  of  its  destina 
tion  ;  or  wherefore  is  it,  that  thou  writest  not  ?  One 
letter  in  rive  weeks  is  a  poor  allowance  for  your 
friends  at  Weston.  One,  that  I  received  two  or  three 
days  since  from  Mrs.  Frog,  has  not  at  all  enlightened 
me  on  this  head.  But  I  wander  in  a  wilderness  of 
vain  conjecture. 

I  have  had  a  letter  lately  from  New  York,  from  a 
Dr.  Cogswell  of  that  place,  to  thank  me  for  my  fine 
verses,  and  to  tell  me,  which  pleased  me  particularly, 
that  after  having  read  The  Task,  my  first  volume  fell 
into  his  hands,  which  he  read  also,  and  was  equally 
pleased  with.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recollect 
of  a  reader,  who  has  done  justice  to  my  first  effusions: 
for  I  am  sure,  that  in  point  of  expression  they  do  not 
fall  a  jot  below  my  second,  and  that  in  point  of 
subject  they  are  for  the  most  part  superior.  But 
enough,  and  too  much  of  this.  The  Task  he  tells  me 
has  been  reprinted  in  that  city. 

Adieu !  my  dearest  coz. 
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We  have  blooming  scenes  under  wintry  skies,  and 
with  icy  blasts  to  fan  them. 

Ever  thine, 
W.C. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Werton,  M»y  23,  ITQl. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

DID  I  not  know  that  you  are  never  more  in  your 
element,  than  when  you  are  exerting  yourself  in  my 
cause,  I  should  congratulate  you  on  the  hope  there 
seems  to  be  that  your  labour  will  soon  have  an  end. 

You  will  wonder  perhaps,  my  Johnny,  that  Mrs. 
Unwin,  by  my  desire,  enjoined  you  to  secresy  con 
cerning  the  translation  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  Won 
derful  it  may  well  seem  to  you  that  I  should  wish  to 
hide  for  a  short  time  from  a  few,  what  I  am  just 
going  to  publish  to  all.  But  I  had  more  reasons  than 
one  for  this  mysterious  management ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
had  two.  In  the  first  place,  I  wished  to  surprise  my 
readers  agreeably;  and  secondly,  I  wished  to  allow 
none  of  my  friends  an  opportunity  to  object  to  the 
measure,  who  might  think  it  perhaps  a  measure  more 
bountiful  than  prudent.  But  I  have  had  my  sufficient 
reward,  though  not  a  pecuniary  one.  It  is  a  poem  of 
much  humour,  and  accordingly  I  found  the  transla 
tion  of  it  very  amusing.  It  struck  me  too,  that  I 
must  either  make  it  part  of  the  present  publication,  or 
never  publish  it  at  all ;  it  would  have  been  so  terribly 
out  of  its  place  in  any  other  volume. 

I  long  for  the  time  that  shall  bring  you  once  more 
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to  Weston,  and  all  your  et  ceteras  with  you.  O  !  what 
a  month  of  May  has  this  been!  Let  never  poet, 
English  poet  at  least,  give  himself  to  the  praises  of 
May  again. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodt;e,  May  27,  1791. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

I,  WHO  am  neither  dead,  nor  sick,  nor  idle,  should 
have  no  excuse,  were  I  as  tardy  in  answering,  as  you 
in  writing.  I  live  indeed  where  leisure  abounds ;  and 
you,  where  leisure  is  not :  a  difference  that  accounts 
sufficiently  both  for  your  silence  and  my  loquacity . 

When  you  told  Mrs. ,  that  my  Homer 

would  come  forth  in  May,  you  told  her  what  you 
believed,  and  therefore  no  falsehood.  But  you  told 
her  at  the  same  time  what  will  not  happen,  and  there 
fore  not  a  truth.  There  is  a  medium  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  and  (I  believe)  the  word  mistake 
expresses  it  exactly.  I  will  therefore  say  that  you 
were  mistaken.  If  instead  of  May  you  had  mentioned 
June,  I  flatter  myself  that  \ou  would  have  hit  the 
mark.  For  in  June  there  is  every  probability  that  we 
shall  publish.  You  will  say,  "  hang  the  printer ! — for 
it  is  his  fault!"  But  stay,  my  dear,  hang  him  not  just 
now  !  For  to  execute  him,  and  find  another,  will  cost 
us  time,  and  so  much  too  that  I  question  if,  in  that 
case,  we  should  publish  sooner  than  in  August.  To  say 
truth,  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  will  be  any 
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necessity  to  bang  him  at  ali !  though  that  is  a  matter 
which  I  desire  to  leave  entirely  at  your  discretion, 
alleging  only  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  man  does  not 
appear  to  me  during  the  last  half-year  to  have  been  at 
all  in  fault.  His  remittance  of  sheets  in  all  that  time 
has  been  punctual,  save  and  except  while  the  Easter 
holidays  lasted,  when  (I  suppose)  he  found  it  impossi 
ble  to  keep  bis  devils  to  their  business.  I  shall  how 
ever  receive  the  last  sheet  of  the  Odyssey  to-morrow, 
and  have  already  sent  up  the  Preface,  together  with  all 

the  needful.     You  see  therefore  that  the  publication 

of  this  famous  work  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer. 
As  for  politics,  I  reck  not,  having  no  room  in  my 

head  for  any  thing  but  the  Slave-bill.    That  is  lost; 

and  all  the  rest  is  a  trifle.     I  have  not  seen  Paine's 

book,  but  refused  to  see  it  when  it  was  offered  to  me. 

No  man  shall  convince  me  that  I   am   improperly 

governed,  while  I  feel  the  contrary. 

Adieu ! 
W.C. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Wettoo,  Jane  1, 1791. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

Now  you  may  rest— Now  I  can  give  you  joy  of  the 
period,  of  whkh  I  gave  you  hope  in  my  last;  the 
period  of  all  your  labours  in  ray  service. — But  this  I 
can  foretell  you  also,  that  if  you  persevere  in  serving 
your  friends  at  this  rate,  your  life  is  likely  to  be  a  life 
of  labour : — Yet  persevere  !  your  rest  will  be  the 
sweeter  hereafter  !  In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you,  if  at 
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any  time  you  should  find  occasion  for  him,  just  such  a 
friend  as  you  have  proved  to  me  ! 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Werton,  June  13, 17<J1. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  OUGHT  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  agreeable  and 
entertaining  letter  much  sooner,  but  I  have  many  cor 
respondents,  who  will  not  be  said,  nay ;  and  have  been 
obliged  of  late  to  give  my  last  attentions  to  Homer. 
The  very  last  indeed ;  for  yesterday  I  dispatched  to 
town,  after  revising  them  carefully,  the  proof  sheets  of 
subscribers'  names,  among  which  I  took  special  notice 
of  yours,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  We 
have  contrived,  or  rather  nay  bookseller  and  printer 
have  contrived  (for  they  have  never  waited  a  moment 
for  me),  to  publish  as  critically  at  the  wrong  time,  as  if 
my  whole  interest  and  success  had  depended  upon  it. 
March,  April,  and  May,  said  Johnson  to  me  in  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  him  in  February,  are  the  best 
months  for  publication.  Therefore  now  it  is  deter 
mined  that  Homer  shall  come  out  on  the  first  of  July; 
that  is  to  say,  exactly  at  the  moment  when,  except  a 
few  lawyers,  not  a  creature  will  be  left  in  town  who 
will  ever  care  one  farthing  about  him.  To  which  of 
these  two  friends  of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  this  ma 
nagement,  I  know  not.  It  does  not  please;  but  I 
would  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  there 
fore  make  no  complaint,  or  grumble  at  all  about  it. 
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You,  I  presume,  have  had  dealings  with  them  both — 
how  did  they  manage  for  you  ?  And  if  as  they  have 
for  me,  how  did  you  behave  under  it  ?  Some  who  love 
me  complain  that  I  am  too  passive  ;  and  1  should  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  justify  myself  by  your 
example.  The  fact  is,  should  I  thunder  ever  so  loud, 
no  efforts  of  that  sort  will  avail  me  now ;  therefore 
like  a  good  economist  of  my  bolts,  I  choose  to  reserve 
them  for  more  profitable  occasions. 

I  am  glad  to  rind  that  your  amusements  have  been 
so  similar  to  mine ;  for  in  this  instance  too  I  seemed 
to  have  need  of  somebody  to  keep  me  in  countenance, 
especially  in  my  attention  and  attachment  to  animals. 
All  the  notice  that  we  lords  of  the  creation  vouchsafe 
to  bestow  on  the  creatures,  is  generally  to  abuse  them ; 
it  is  well  therefore  that  here  and  there  a  man  should 
be  found  a  little  womanish,  or  perhaps  a  little  childish 
in  this  matter,  who  will  make  some  amends,  by  kiss 
ing,  and  coaxing,  and  laying  them  in  one's  bosom. 
You  remember  the  little  ewe  lamb,  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Nathan ;  the  prophet  perhaps  invented  the 
tale  for  the  sake  of  its  application  to  David's  con 
science  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  God  inspired 
him  with  it  for  that  purpose.  If  he  did,  it  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  he  does  not  overlook,  but  on  the  contrary 
much  notices  such  little  partialities  and  kindness  to 
his  dumb  creatures,  as  we,  because  we  articulate,  are 
pleased  to  call  them. 

Your  sisters  are  fitter  to  judge  than  I,  whether  as 
sembly  rooms  are  the  places  of  all  others,  in  which 
the  ladies  may  be  studied  to  most  advantage.  I  am 
an  old  fellow,  but  I  had  once  my  dancing  days,  as 
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you  have  now ;  yet  I  could  never  find  that  I  learned 
half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real  character  by  dancing 
with  her,  as  by  conversing  with  her  at  home,  where  I 
could   observe  her  behaviour  at  the  table,  at  the 
fireside,  and  in  all  the  trying  circumstances  of  do 
mestic  life.     We  are  all  good  when  we  are  pleased ; 
but  she  is  the  good  woman,  who  wants  not  a  fiddle  to 
sweeten  her.     If  I  am  wrong,  the  young  ladies  will  set 
me  right ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  not  teaze  you  with 
graver  arguments  on  the  subject,  especially  as  I  have 
a  hope  that  years,  and  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  and 
His  Spirit,  whose  word  it  is,  will,  in  due  time,  bring 
you  to  my  way  of  thinking.     I  am  not  one  of  those 
sages,  who  require  that  young  men  should  be  as  old 
as  themselves  before  they  have  had  time  to  be  so. 
With  my  love  to  your  fair  sisters,  I  remain, 
Dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Jane  15,  1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IF  it  will  afford  you  any  comfort  that  you  have  a  share 
in  my  affections,  of  that  comfort  you  may  avail  your 
self  at  all  times.  You  have  acquired  it  by  means 
which,  unless  I  should  become  worthless  myself,  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  will  always  secure  you  from  the 
loss  of  it.  You  are  learning  what  all  learn,  though 
few  at  so  early  an  age,  that  man  is  an  ungrateful  ani 
mal  ;  and  that  benefits  too  often,  instead  of  securing  a 
K2 
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due  return,  operate  rather  as  provocations  to  ill-treat 
ment.  This  I  take  to  be  the  summum  malum  of  the 
human  heart.  Towards  God  we  are  all  guilty  of  it 
more  or  less;  but  between  man  and  man,  we  may 
thank  God  for  it,  there  are  some  exceptions.  He 
leaves  this  peccant  principle  to  operate  in  some  degree 
against  himself  in  all,  for  our  humiliation  I  suppose; 
and  because  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  reality 
cannot  injure  him,  he  cannot  suffer  by  them  ;  but  he 
knows  that  unless  he  should  restrain  its  influence  on 
the  dealings  of  mankind  with  each  other,  the  bonds  of 
society  would  be  dissolved,  and  all  charitable  inter 
course  at  an  end  amongst  us.  It  was  said  of  Arch 
bishop  Cranmer,  "  Do  him  an  ill-turn,  and  you  make 
him  your  friend  for  ever ;"  of  others  it  may  be  said, 
"  Do  them  a  good  one,  and  they  will  be  for  ever  your 
enemies."  It  is  the  Grace  of  God  only  that  makes  the 
difference. 

The  absence  of  Homer  (for  we  have  now  shaken 
hands  and  parted)  is  well  supplied  by  three  relations  of 
mine  from  Norfolk.  My  cousin  Johnson,  an  aunt  of 
his,  and  his  sister.  I  love  them  all  dearly,  and  am 
well  contented  to  resign  to  them  the  place  in  my 
attentions  so  lately  occupied  by  the  chiefs  of  Greece 
and  Troy.  His  aunt  and  I  have  spent  many  a  merry 
day  together,  when  we  were  some  forty  years 
younger;  and  we  make  shift  to  be  merry  together 
still.  His  sister  is  a  sweet  young  woman,  graceful, 
good-natured,  and  gentle,  just  what  I  had  imagined 
her  to  be  before  I  had  seen  her. 

Farewell. 

W.  C. 
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TO  DR.  JAMES  COGSWELL, 

NEW    YORK. 

Western  Underwood,  near  OIney,  Bucks, 

June  15,  1791. 
DEAR  SIR, 

YOUR  letter  and  obliging  present  from  so  great  a  dis 
tance  deserved  a  speedier  acknowledgment,  and 
should  not  have  wanted  one  so  long,  had  not  circum 
stances  so  fallen  out  since  I  received  them  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  write  sooner.  It  is  indeed  but 
within  this  day  or  two  that  I  have  heard  how,  by  the 
help  of  my  bookseller,  I  may  transmit  an  answer  to 
you. 

My  titlepage,  as  it  well  might,  misled  you.  It 
speaks  me  of  the  Inner-Temple,  and  so  I  am,  but  a 
member  of  that  society  only,  not  as  an  inhabitant.  I 
live*  here  almost  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from 
London,  which  I  have  not  visited  these  eight  and 
twenty  years,  and  probably  never  shall  again.  Thus 
it  fell  out,  that  Mr.  Morewood  had  sailed  again  for 
America  before  your  parcel  reached  me,  nor  should  I 
(it  is  likely)  have  received  it  at  all,  had  not  a  cousin 
of  mine,  who  lives  in  the  Temple,  by  good  fortune 
received  it  first,  and  opened  your  letter ;  finding  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  he  transmitted  to  me  both  that 
and  the  parcel.  Your  testimony  of  approbation  of 
what  I  have  published,  coming  from  another  quarter 
of  the  globe,  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering,  as 
was  your  obliging  notice,  that  the  Task  had  been 
reprinted  in  your  city.  Both  volumes,  I  hope,  have  a 
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tendency  to   discountenance  vice,  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.     But  how  far  they  shall  be 
effectual  to  these  invaluable  purposes,  depends  alto 
gether  on  His  blessing,  whose  truths  I  have  endea 
voured  to  inculcate.     In  the  mean  time  I  have  suffi 
cient  proof  that  readers  may  be  pleased,  may  approve, 
and  yet  lay  down  the  book  unedified. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  occupied  with 
a  work  of  a  very  different  nature,  a  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  blank  verse,  and  the  work  is 
now  ready  for  publication.  I  undertook  it,  partly 
because  Pope's  is  too  lax  a  version,  which  has  lately 
occasioned  the  learned  of  this  country  to  call  aloud 
for  a  new  one,  and  partly  because  I  could  fall  on  no 
better  expedient  to  amuse  a  mind  too  much  addicted 
to  melancholy. 

I  send  you  in  return  for  the  volumes  with  which  you 
favoured  me  three  on  religions  subjects,  popular  pro 
ductions  that  have  not  been  long  published,  and  that 
may  not  therefore  yet  have  reached  your  country ; 
The  Christian  Officer's  Panoply,  by  a  marine  officer 
—The  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  and 
an  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World. 
The  two  last  are  said  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  are  universally  read  by  people  of 
that  rank  to  which  she  addresses  them.     Your  man 
ners  I  suppose  may  be  more  pure  than  ours,  yet  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  even  among  you  may  be  found  some 
to  whom  her  strictures  are  applicable.     I  return  you 
my  thanks,  sir,  for  the  volumes  you  sent  me,  two  of 
which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Edwards's  book, 
and  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.     The  rest  1  have  not 
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had  time  to  read,  except  Dr.  Dwigbt's  Sermon,  which 
pleased  me  almost  more  than  any  that  I  have  either 
seen  or  heard. 

I    shall  account   a   correspondence  with  you  an 
honour,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Aug.  2,  1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WAS  much  obliged,  and  still  feel  myself  much 
obliged  to  Lady  Bagot,  for  the  visit  with  which  she 
favoured  me.  Had  it  been  possible  that  I  could  have 
seen  Lord  Bagot  too,  I  should  have  been  completely 
liappy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I  was  that  morning  in 
better  spirits  than  usual;  and  though  I  arrived  late, 
and  after  a  long  walk,  and  extremely  hot,  which  is  a 
circumstance  very  apt  to  disconcert  me,  yet  I  was  not 
disconcerted  half  so  much  as  I  generally  am  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger,  especially  of  a  stranger  lady,  and 
more  especially  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  lady  of  qua 
lity.  When  the  servant  told  me  that  Lady  Bagot  was 
in  the  parlour,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees  ;  but 
the  moment  I  saw  her,  at  least  when  I  had  been  a  mi 
nute  in  her  company,  I  felt  them  rise  again,  and  they 
soon  rose  even  above  their  former  pitch.  I  know  two 
ladies  of  fashion  now,  whose  manners  have  this  effect 
upon  me.  The  Lady  in  question,  and  the  Lady  Spen 
cer.  I  am  a  shy  animal,  and  want  much  kindness  to 
make  me  easy.  Such  I  shall  be  to  my  dying  day. 
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Here  sit  7,  calling  myself  sA?/,  yet  have  just  publish 
ed  by  the  by,  two  great  volumes  of  poetry. 

This  reminds  me  of  Ranger's  observation  in  the 
Suspicious  Husband,  who  says  to  somebody,  I  forget 
whom — "  There  is  a  degree  of  assurance  in  you 
modest  men,  that  we  impudent  fellows  can  never 
arrive  at !" — Assurance  indeed !  Have  you  seen  'em  f 
What  do  you  think  they  are  ?  Nothing  less  I  can  tell 
you  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  Of  the  sublimest 
poet  in  the  world.  That's  all.  Can  I  ever  have  the 
impudence  to  call  myself  shy  again  f 

You  live,  I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming 
ham  ?  What  must  you  not  have  felt  on  the  late  alarm 
ing  occasion !  You  I  suppose  could  see  the  fires  from 
your  windows.  We,  who  only  heard  the  news  of  them, 
have  trembled.  Never  sure  was  religious  zeal  more 
terribly  manifested,  or  more  to  the  prejudice  of  its 
own  cause. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  am,  with  Mrs.  Uuwin's 
best  compliments, 

Ever  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURD1S. 

Weston,  Aug.  9, 17f  1. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  NEVER  make  a  correspondent  wait  for  an  answer 
through  idleness,  or  want  of  proper  respect  for  him  ; 
but  if  I  am  silent  it  is  because  I  am  busy,  or  not  well, 
or  because  I  stay  till  something  occur,  that  may  make 
my  letter  at  least  a  little  better  than  mere  blank  paper. 
T  therefore  write  speedily  in  reply  to  yours,  being  at 
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present  neither  much  occupied,  nor  at  all  indisposed, 
nor  forbidden  by  a  dearth  of  materials. 

I  wish  always  when  I  have  a  new  piece  in  hand  to 
be  as  secret  as  you,  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  could 
be  so.  Then  I  lived  the  life  of  a  solitary,  was  not 
visited  by  a  single  neighbour,  because  I  had  none  with 
whom  I  could  associate;  nor  ever  had  an  inmate. 
This  was  when  I  dwelt  at  Olney ;  but  since  I  have  re 
moved  to  Weston  the  case  is  different.  Here  I  am 
visited  by  all  around  me,  and  study  in  a  room  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  inroads.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  room  in  which  we  dine,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  to 
be  found  by  all  who  seek  me.  They  find  me  generally 
at  my  desk,  and  with  my  work,  whatever  it  be,  before 
me,  unless  perhaps  I  have  conjured  it  into  its  hiding 
place  before  they  have  had  time  to  enter.  This  how 
ever  is  not  always  the  case,  and  consequently,  sooner 
or  later,  I  cannot  fail  to  be  detected.  Possibly  you, 
who  I  suppose  have  a  snug  study,  would  find  it  im 
practicable  to  attend  to  any  thing  closely  in  an  apart 
ment  exposed  as  mine  ;  but  use  has  made  it  familiar 
to  me,  and  so  familiar,  that  neither  servants  going  and 
coming  disconcert  me;  nor  even  if  a  lady,  with  an 
oblique  glance  of  her  eye,  catches  two  or  three  lines 
of  my  MS.,  do  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  blush,  though 
naturally  the  shyest  of  mankind. 

You  did  well,  I  believe,  to  cashier  the  subject  of 
which  you  gave  me  a  recital.  It  certainly  wants  those 
agremens,  which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
subject  in  verse.  It  is  a  curious  story,  and  so  far  as 
the  poor  young  lady  was  concerned  a  very  affecting 
one ;  but  there  is  a  coarseness  in  the  character  of  the 
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hero,  that  would  have  spoiled  all.  In  fact,  I  find  it 
myself  a  much  easier  matter  to  write,  than  to  get  a 
convenient  theme  to  write  on. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  as  you  go 
both  with  Pope  and  with  Homer.  It  is  impossible  in 
any  other  way  of  management  to  know  whether  the 
Translation  be  well  executed  or  not,  and  if  well,  in 
what  degree.  It  was  in  the  course  of  such  a  process, 
that  I  first  became  dissatisfied  with  Pope.  More  than 
thirty  years  since,  and  when  I  was  a  young  Templar, 
I  accompanied  him  with  his  original,  line  by  line, 
through  both  poems.  A  fellow  student  of  mine,  a 
person  of  fine  classic  taste,  joined  himself  with  me  in 
the  labour.  We  were  neither  of  us,  as  you  may  ima 
gine,  very  diligent  in  our  proper  business. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  Reviewers,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  me  as  you  do.  I 
want  no  praise  that  I  am  not  entitled  to ;  but  of  that 
to  which  I  am  entitled  I  should  be  loth  to  lose  a  tittle, 
having  worked  hard  to  earn  it. 

I  would  heartily  second  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
recommending  to  you  a  close  pursuit  of  your  Hebrew 
studies,  were  it  not  that  I  wish  you  to  publish  what  I 
may  understand.  Do  both,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Your  remarks,  if  I  may  but  receive  them  soon 
enough  to  serve  me  in  case  of  a  new  edition,  will  be 
extremely  welcome. 

W.C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  9, 1791. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

THE  little  that  I  have  heard  about  Homer  myself  has 
been  equally,  or  more  flattering  than  Dr. 's  in 
telligence,  so  that  I  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  I 
have  not  studied  the  old  Grecian,  and  how  to  dress 
him,  so  long,  and  so  intensely,  to  no  purpose.  At  pre 
sent  I  am  idle,  both  on  account  of  my  eyes,  and  be 
cause  I  know  not  to  what  to  attach  myself  in  particular. 
Many  different  plans  and  projects  are  recommended 
to  me.  Some  call  aloud  for  original  verse,  others  for 
more  translation,  and  others  for  other  things.  Provi 
dence,  I  hope,  will  direct  me  in  my  choice ;  for  other 
guide  I  have  none,  nor  wish  for  another. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Johnny. 

W.  C*. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  14, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

WHOEVER  reviews  me  will  in  fact  have  a  laborious 
task  of  it,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  ought  to 
move  leisurely,  and  to  exercise  much  critical  discern 
ment.  In  the  mean  time  my  courage  is  kept  up  by  the 
arrival  of  such  testimonies  in  my  favour,  as  give  me  the 

*  The  translation  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was  that  of  the 
Latin  and  Italian  poetry  of  Milton,  which  Cowper  was  re 
quested  by  his  bookseller  to  undertake. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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greatest  pleasure  ;  coming  from  quarters  the  most  re- 
spec'able.  1  have  reason  therefore  to  hope  that  our 
periodical  judges  will  not  be  very  adverse  to  me,  and 
that  perhaps  they  may  even  favour  me.  If  one  man  of 
taste  and  letters  is  pleased,  another  roan  so  qualified 
can  hardly  be  displeased ;  and  if  critics  of  a  different 
description  grumble,  they  will  not  however  materially 
hurt  me. 

You,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me  to  be  em 
ployed,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been  called  to 
a  new  literary  engagement,  and  that  I  have  not  refused 
it.  A  Milton  that  is  to  rival,  and  if  possible  to  exceed 
in  splendour  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  is  in  contemplation, 
and  I  am  in  the  editor's  office.  Fuseli  is  the  painter. 
My  business  will  be  to  select  notes  from  others,  and  to 
write  original  notes ;  to  translate  the  Latin  and  Italian 
poems,  and  to  give  a  correct  text.  I  shall  have  years 
allowed  me  to  do  it  in. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston.Sept.  21,1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

OF  all  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  my  Homer  that  I 
have  received,  none  has  given  me  so  sincere  a  pleasure 
as  that  of  Lord  Bagot.  It  is  an  unmixed  pleasure  and 
without  a  drawback;  because  I  know  him  to  be  per* 
fectly,  and  in  all  respects,  whether  erudition,  or  a  fine 
taste  be  in  question,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  me,  that 
I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  a  sentence  more  valuable 
than  his — 
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I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  your  volume?, 
and  are  prepared  to  second  the  applauses  of  your  bro 
ther  —  else,  wo  be  to  you  !  I  wrote  to  Johnson  imme 
diately  ou  the  receipt  of  your  last,  giving  him  a  strict 
injunction  to  dispatch  them  to  you  without  delay. 
He  had  sold  some  time  since  a  hundred  of  the  unsub- 
scribed-for  copies. 

I  have  not  a  history  in  the  world  except  Baker's 
Chronicle,  and  that  I  borrowed  three  years  ago  from 
Mr.  Throckmorton.  Now  the  case  is  this  ;  I  am  trans 
lating  Milton's  third  Elegy  —  his  Elegy  on  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  begins  it  with  saying 
that  while  he  was  sitting  alone,  dejected,  and  musing 
on  many  melancholy  themes  ;  first,  the  idea  of  the 
Plague  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  of  the  havoc 
made  by  it  among  the  great.  —  Then  he  proceeds  thus  ; 

Turn  meraini  clarique  ducis,  fratrisque  verendi 

Intempestivis  ossa  cremata  rogis  : 
Et  memini  Heroum,  quos  vidit  ad  aethera  raptos, 

Flevitet  amissos  Belgia  tota  duces. 

I  cannot  learn  from  my  only  oracle,  Baker,  who  this 
famous  leader  and  his  reverend  brother  were.  Nei 
ther  does  he  at  all  ascertain  for  me  the  event  alluded 
to  in  the  second  of  these  couplets.  I  am  not  yet  pos 
sessed  of  Warton,  who  probably  explains  it,  nor  can 
be  for  a  month  to  come.  Consult  him  for  me  if  you 
have  him,  or  if  you  have  him  not  consult  some  other. 
Or  you  may  find  the  intelligence  perhaps  in  vour  own 
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budget ;  no  matter  how  you  come  by  it,  only  seud  it 
to  me  if  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  hate  to 
leave  unsolved  difficulties  behind  me.  In  the  first 
year  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  then  wrote  this  Elegy.  The  period  there 
fore  to  which  I  would  refer  you,  is  the  two  or  three 
last  years  of  James  the  First. 

Ever  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Oct.  25,  1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Youit  unexpected  and  transient  visit,  like  every  thing 
else  that  is  past,  has  now  the  appearance  of  a  dream ; 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  such 
dreams  could  recur  more  frequently.  Your  brother 
Chester  repeated  his  visit  yesterday,  and  I  never  saw 
him  in  better  spirits.  At  such  times  he  has,  now  and 
then,  the  very  look  that  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy  ; 
and  when  I  see  it,  I  seem  to  be  a  boy  myself,  and  en 
tirely  forget  for  a  short  moment  the  years  that  have 
intervened  since  I  was  one.  The  look  that  I  mean  is 
one  that  you,  I  dare  say,  have  observed. — Then  we  are 
at  Westminster  again.  He  left  with  me  that  poem  of 
your  brother  Lord  Bagot's,  which  was  mentioned  when 
you  were  here.  It  was  a  treat  to  me,  and  I  read  it  to 
my  cousin  Lady  Hesketh  and  to  Mrs.  Uuwin,  to  whom 
it  was  a  treat  also.  It  has  great  sweetness  of  numbers, 
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and  much  elegance  of  expression,  and  is  just  such  a 
poem  as  1  should  be  happy  to  have  composed  myself 
about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  loudly  called  upon  by  a 
certain  nobleman,  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  his 
villa.  But  I  had  two  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  One  was,  that  I  had  never  seen  his 
villa ;  and  the  other,  that  1  had  no  eyes  at  that  time  for 
any  thing  but  Homer.  Should  I  at  any  time  here 
after  undertake  the  task,  I  shall  now  at  least  know 
how  to  go  about  it,  which,  till  I  had  seen  Lord  Ba- 
got's  poem,  I  verily  did  not.  I  was  particularly 
charmed  with  the  parody  of  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Milton. 


"  The  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony- 


(What  could  it  less,  wheu  spirits  immortal  sing?) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience." 

There's  a  parenthesis  for  you !  The  parenthesis  it 
seems  is  out  of  fashion,  and  perhaps  the  moderns  are 
in  the  right  to  proscribe  what  they  cannot  attain  to. 
I  will  answer  for  it  that,  had  we  the  art  at  this  day  of 
insinuating  a  sentiment  in  this  graceful  manner,  no 
reader  of  taste  would  quarrel  with  the  practice.  Lord 
Bagot  showed  his  by  selecting  the  passage  for  his  imi 
tation. 

I  would  beat  Warton  if  he  were  living,  for  supposing 
that  Milton  ever  repented  of  his  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Andrews.  I  neither  do,  nor  can, 
nor  will  believe  it.  Milton's  mind  could  not  be  nar 
rowed  by  any  thing  ;  and  though  he  quarrelled  with 
episcopacy  in  the  church  of  England  idea  of  it,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  good  bishop,  as  well  as  any  other 

L  2 
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good  man,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  order,  had  always  a 
share  of  his  veneration. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Very  affectionately, 
W.C. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Wetton,  Oet  .11, 17Q1. 
MY  DEAR  JOHNNY, 

YOUR  kind  and  affectionate  letter  well  deserves  my 
thanks,  and  should  have  had  them  long  ago,  had  I  not 
been  obliged  lately  to  give  my  attention  to  a  mountain 
of  unanswered  letters,  which  I  have  just  now  reduced 
to  a  molehill ;  yours  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  I  have  at 
last  worked  my  way  down  to  it. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  found  a 
house  to  your  minds.  May  you  all  three  be  happier 
in  it  than  the  happiest  that  ever  occupied  it  before 
you !  But  my  chief  delight  of  all  is  to  learn  that  you 
and  Kilty  are  so  completely  cured  of  your  long  and 
threatening  maladies.  I  always  thought  highly  of 
Dr.Kerr,  but  his  extraordinary  success  in  your  two 
instances  has  even  inspired  me  with  au  affection  for 
him. 

My  eyes  are  much  better  than  when  1  wrote  last, 
though  seldom  perfectly  well  many  days  together. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  I  catch  perpetual  colds,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  I  have  got  the  better  of 
that  tenderness  of  habit  with  which  the  summer  never 
fails  to  affect  me. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard  well  of  my  work  iti 
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your  country.  Sufficient  proofs  have  reached  me 
from  various  quarters,  that  I  have  not  ploughed  the 
field  of  Troy  in  vain. 

Were  you  here  I  would  gratify  you  with  an  enume 
ration  of  particulars ;  but  since  you  are  not,  it  must 
content  you  to  be  told,  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  in  her  letter  to  cousin  Balls, 
made  mention  of  my  new  engagement.  I  have  just 
entered  on  it,  and  therefore  can  at  present  say  little 
about  it. 

It  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  itself ;  and  may  I  but 
acquit  myself  of  it  with  sufficiency,  it  will  do  me  ho 
nour.  The  commentator's  part  however  is  a  new  one 
to  me,  and  one  that  I  little  thought  to  appear  in. 

Remember  your  promise,  that  I  shall  see  you  in  the 
spring. 

The  Hall  has  been  full  of  company  ever  since  you 
went,  and  at  present  my  Catharina  is  there  singing  and 
playing  like  an  angel. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Nov.  14, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  waited  and  wished  for  your  opinion  with  the 
feelings  that  belong  to  the  value  I  have  for  it,  and  am 
very  happy  to  find  it  so  favourable.  In  my  table- 
drawer  I  treasure  up  a  bundle  of  suffrages,  sent  me 
by  those  of  whose  approbation  I  was  most  ambitious, 
and  shall  presently  insert  yours  among  them. 
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I  know  not  why  we  should  quarrel  with  compound 
epithets ;  it  is  certain  at  least  they  are  as  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  our  language  as  to  that  of  the  Greek, 
which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  being  admitted 
into  our  common  and  colloquial  dialect.  Black-eyed, 
iiut-brown,  crook-shanked,  hump-backed,  are  all  com 
pound  epithets,  and,  together  with  a  thousand  other 
such,  are  used  continually,  even  by  those  who  profess 
a  dislike  to  such  combinations  in  poetry.  Why  then 
do  they  treat  with  so  much  familiarity  a  thing  that 
they  say  disgusts  them  ?  I  doubt  if  they  could  give 
this  question  a  reasonable  answer ;  unless  they  should 
answer  it  by  confessing  themselves  unreasonable. 

1  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  transla 
tion  of  Milton's  Latin  poems.  I  give  them,  as  oppor 
tunity  offers,  all  the  variety  of  measure  that  I  can. 
Some  I  render  in  heroic  rhyme,  some  in  stanzas,  some 
in  seven,  and  some  in  eight  syllable  measure,  and  some 
in  blank  verse.  They  will,  all  together,  I  hope,  make 
an  agreeable  miscellany  for  the  English  reader.  Tiiey 
are  certainly  good  in  themselves,  and  cannot  fail  to 
please,  but  by  the  fault  of  their  translator. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Woton-Unilcrwood,  Dec.  5, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

YOUR  last  brought  me  two  cordials;  for  what  can 
better  deserve  that  name  than  the  cordial  approbation 
of  two  such  readers  as  your  brother,  the  bishop,  and 
your  good  friend  and  neighbour,  the  clergyman  ?  The 
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former  I  have  ever  esteemed  and  honoured  with  the 
justest  cause,  and  am  as  ready  to  honour  and  esteem 
the  latter  as  you  can  wish  me  to  be,  and  as  his  virtues 
and  talents  deserve.  Do  I  hate  a  parson  ?  Heaven 
forbid  !  I  love  you  all  when  you  are  good  for  any 
thing  ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  I  would  mend  them  if  I 
could,  and  that  is  the  worst  of  my  intentions  towards 
them. 

I  heard  above  a  month  since,  that  this  first  edition 
of  my  work  was  at  that  time  nearly  sold.  It  will  not 
therefore,  I  presume,  be  long  before  I  must  go  to  press 
again.  This  I  mention  merely  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  avail  myself  of  all  other  strictures  that  either  your 
good  neighbour,  Lord  Bagot,  the  bishop,  or  yourself, 


may  happen  to  have  made,  and  will  be  so  good  as  lo 
favour  me  with.  Those  of  the  good  Evander  con 
tained  in  your  last  have  served  me  well,  and  I  have 
already,  in  the  three  different  places  referred  to,  ac 
commodated  the  text  to  them.  And  this  I  have  done 
in  one  instance  even  a  little  against  the  bias  of  my  own 
opinion. 

..........  lycu  Ss  XEV  aurof  sXwjuaj 

'y  7rXeo»£o-(rt. 


The  sense  I  had  given  of  these  words  is  the  sense  in 
which  an  old  scholiast  has  understood  them,  as  ap 
pears  in  Clarke's  note  in  loco.  Clarke  indeed  prefers 
the  other,  but  it  does  not  appear  plain  to  me  that  he 
does  it  with  good  reason  against  the  judgment  of  a 
very  ancient  commentator,  and  a  Grecian.  And  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  this  persuasion,  because  Achilles 
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himself  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  Agamemnon 
would  not  content  himself  with  Briseis  only,  when  he 
says, 

But  I  have  OTHER  precious  things  on  board, 
Of  THESE  take  NONE  away  without  my  leave,  &c. 
It  is  certain  that  the  words  are  ambiguous,  and  that 
the  sense  of  them  depends  altogether  on  the  punctua 
tion.     But  I  am  always  under  the  correction  of  so 
able  a  critic  as  your  neighbour,  and  have  altered,  as  I 
say,  niy  version  accordingly. 

As  to  Milton,  the  die  is  cast.  I  am  engaged,  have 
bargained  with  Johnson,  and  cannot  recede.  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  glad  to  do  as  you  advise,  to  make 
the  translation  of  his  Latin  and  Italian,  part  of  an 
other  volume;  for,  with  such  an  addition,  I  have 
nearly  as  much  verse  in  ray  budget  as  would  be  re 
quired  for  the  purpose.  This  squabble,  in  the  mean 
time,  between  Fuseli  and  Boydell,  does  not  interest  me 
at  all ;  let  it  terminate  as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  per 
form  my  job,  and  leave  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the 
combatants. 

Suave  mari  magoo  lurbantibus  aeqnora  ventis 
E  terra  ingentem  alterius  spertare  laborera. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.C. 

Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  admire  the 
poem  you  showed  me  ?  I  did  admire  it,  and  told  you 
so,  but  you  carried  it  off  in  your  pocket,  and  so  doing 
left  me  to  forget  it,  and  without  the  means  of  inquiry. 

I  am  thus  nimble  in  answering,  merely  with  a  view 
to  ensure  myself  the  receipt  of  other  remarks  in  time 
for  a  new  impression. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Western,  Dec.  10,  17Q1. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  wishing  that  I  were 
employed  in  some  original  work  rather  than  in  trans 
lation.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  of  your  mind  ; 
and  unless  I  could  find  another  Homer,  I  shall  pro 
mise  (I  believe)  and  vow,  when  I  have  done  with  Mil 
ton,  never  to  translate  again.  But  my  veneration  for 
our  great  countryman  is  equal  to  what  I  feel  for  the 
Grecian  ;  and  consequently  I  am  happy,  and  feel  my 
self  honourably  employed  whatever  I  do  for  Milton. 
I  am  now  translating  his  Epitaphium  Damonis,  a 
pastoral  in  my  judgment  equal  to  any  of  Virgil's  Bu 
colics,  but  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it  pleased  him) 
speaks,  as  I  remember,  contemptuously.  But  he  who 
never  saw  any  beauty  in  a  rural  scene  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  taste  for  a  pastoral.  In  pace  quiescat! 

I  was  charmed  with  your  friendly  offer  to  be  mv 
advocate  with  the  public ;  should  I  want  one,  I  know 
not  where  I  could  find  a  better.  The  reviewer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  grows  more  and  more  civil. 
Should  he  continue  to  sweeten  at  this  rate,  as  he  pro 
ceeds,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  all  the  little 
modesty  I  have  left.  I  have  availed  myself  of  some 
«f  his  strictures,  for  I  wish  to  learn  from  every  body. 

W.C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  21, 1791. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IT  grieves  me,  after  having  indulged  a  little  hope  that 
I  might  see  you  in  the  holidays,  to  be  obliged  to  dis 
appoint  myself.  The  occasion  too  is  such  as  will  en 
sure  me  your  sympathy. 

On  Saturday  last,  while  I  was  at  my  desk  near  the 
window,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the  fire-side  opposite  to 
it,  I  heard  her  suddenly  exclaim,  "  Oh !  Mr.  Coupon, 
don't  let  me  fall!"  I  turned  and  saw  her  actually 
falling,  together  with  her  chair,  and  started  to  her  side 
just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  She  was  seized  with  a 
violent  giddiness,  which  lasted,  though  with  some 
abatement,  the  whole  day,  and  was  attended  too  with 
some  other  very,  very  alarming  symptoms.  At  present 
however  she  is  relieved  from  the  vertigo,  and  seems  in 
all  respects  better. 

She  has  been  my  faithful  and  affectionate  nurse  for 
many  years,  and  consequently  has  a  claim  on  all  my 
attentions.  She  has  them,  and  will  have  them  as  long 
as  she  wants  them ;  which  will  probably  be,  at  the 
best,  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I  feel  the  shock, 
as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve.  God  grant  that 
there  may  be  no  repetition  of  it.  Another  such  a 
stroke  upon  her  would,  I  think,  overset  me  com 
pletely  ;  but  at  present  I  hold  up  bravely. 

W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Westoti-Uiiderwood,  Feb.  14, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IT  is  the  only  advantage  I  believe  that  they  who  love 
each  other  derive  from  living  at  a  distance,  that  the 
news  of  such  ills  as  may  happen  to  either  seldom 
reaches  the  other,  till  the  cause  of  complaint  is  over. 
Had  I  been  your  next  neighbour  I  should  have  suf 
fered  with  you  during  the  whole  indisposition  of  your 
two  children,  and  your  own.  As  it  is,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  rejoice  in  your  own  recovery  and  theirs, 
which  I  do  sincerely,  and  wish  only  to  learn  from 
yourself  that  it  is  complete. 

I  thank  you  for  suggesting  the  omission  of  the  line 
due  to  the  helmet  of  Achilles.  How  the  omission 
happened  I  know  not,  whether  by  my  fault  or  the 
printer's  ;  it  is  certain  however  that  I  had  translated 
it,  and  I  have  now  given  it  its  proper  place. 

I  purpose  to  keep  back  a  second  edition,  till  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  the  remarks 
both  of  friends  and  strangers.  The  ordeal  of  criti 
cism  still  awaits  me  in  the  reviews,  and  probably  they 
will  all  in  their  turn  mark  many  things  that  may  be 
mended.  By  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  I  have  al 
ready  profited  in  several  instances.  My  reviewer 
there,  though  favourable  in  the  main,  is  a  pretty  close 
observer,  and  though  not  always  right,  is  often  so. 

In  the  affair  of  Milton  I  will  have  no  horrida  bella, 
if  I  can  help  it.  It  is  at  least  my  present  purpose  to 
avoid  them  if  possible.  For  which  reason,  unless  I 

VOL.  III.  M 
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should  soon  see  occasion  to  alter  ray  plan,  1  shall  con 
fine  myself  merely  to  the  business  of  an  annotator, 
which  is  my  proper  province,  and  shall  sift  out  of 
Warton's  notes  every  tittle  that  relates  to  the  private 
character,  political  or  religious  principles  of  my  author. 
These  are  properly  subjects  for  a  biographer's  band- 
ling,  but  by  no  means,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  com 
mentator's. 

In  answer  to  your  question  if  I  have  had  a  corres 
pondence  with  the  Chancellor — I  reply — yes.  We 
exchanged  three  or  four  letters  on  the  subject  of 
Homer,  or  rather  on  the  subject  of  my  Preface.  He 
was  doubtful  whether  or  not  my  preference  of  blank 
verse,  as  affording  opportunity  for  a  closer  version, 
was  well  founded.  On  this  subject  he  wished  to  be 
convinced ;  defended  rhyme  with  much  learning,  and 
much  shrewd  reasoning,  but  at  last  allowed  me  the 
honour  of  the  victory,  expressing  himself  in  these 
words:— Jam  clearly  convinced  that  Homer  may  be 
best  rendered  in  blank  verse,  and  you  have  succeeded 
in  the  passages  that  I  have  looked  into. 

Thus  it  is  when  a  wise  man  differs  in  opinion.  Such 
a  man  will  be  candid  ;  and  conviction,  not  triumph, 
will  be  his  object. 

Adieu  ! — The  hard  name  I  gave  you  I  take  to  my 
self,  and  am  your 

UrotyXoTaro?, 

w.c. 
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TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MY  LORD, 

A  LETTER  reached  me  yesterday  from  Henry  Cow  - 
per,  enclosing  another  from  your  Lordship  to  himself, 
of  which  a  passage  in  my  work  formed  the  subject. 
It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  your  strictures  are 
perfectly  just,  and  here  follows  the  speech  of  Achilles 
accommodated  to  them  **»***•»•* 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  Lordship  on  the  side 
of  rhyme,  remembering  well  with  how  much  energy 
and  interest  I  have  heard  you  repeat  passages  from  the 
Paradise  Lost,  which  you  could  not  have  recited  as 
you  did,  unless  you  had  been  perfectly  sensible  of 
their  music.  It  comforts  me  therefore  to  know  that 
if  you  have  an  ear  for  rhyme,  you  have  an  ear  for 
blank  verse  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  complain  of  rhyme 
as  an  inconvenience  in  translation,  even  though  I  assert 
in  the  sequel  that  to  me  it  has  been  easier  to  rhyme 
than  to  write  without,  because  I  always  suppose  a 
rhyming  translator  to  ramble,  and  always  obliged  to 
do  so.  Yet  I  allow  your  Lordship's  version  of  this 
speech  of  Achilles  to  be  very  close,  and  closer  much 
than  mine.  But  I  believe  that  should  either  your 
Lordship  or  I  give  them  burnish  or  elevation,  your 
lines  would  be  found,  in  measure  as  they  acquired 
stateliness,  to  have  lost  the  merit  of  fidelity.  In 
which  case  nothing  more  would  be  done  than  Pope 
has  done  already. 
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I  cannot  ask  your  Lordship  to  proceed  in  your 
strictures,  though  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  more 
of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  when  you  retire 
into  the  country,  you  may  now  and  then  amuse  your 
self  with  my  Translation.  Should  your  remarks  reach 
me,  I  promise  faithfully  that  they  shall  be  all  most 
welcome,  not  only  as  yours,  but  because  I  am  sure  my 
work  will  be  the  better  for  them. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  your  Lordship's 
health  and  happiness, 

I  remain,  my  Lord,  &c. 

W.C*, 

*  TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 

FROM    LORD   THURLOW. 
DEAR  COWPER, 

ON  coming  to  town  this  morning,  I  was  surprised,  particu 
larly  at  receiving  from  you  an  answer  to  a  scrawl,  I  sent 
Harry,  which  I  have  forgot  too  much  to  resume  now.  Bat  I 
think  I  could  not  mean  to  patronise  rhyme.  I  have  fancied, 
that  it  was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in  modern  lan 
guages,  because  they  are  less  numerous  and  metrical  than  the 
ancient;  and  the  name  seems  to  import  as  much.  Perhaps 
there  was  melody  in  ancient  song,  without  straining  it  to 
musical  notes ;  as  the  common  Greek  pronunciation  is  said  to 
have  had  the  compass  of  five  parts  of  an  octave.  But  surely 
that  word  is  only  figuratively  applied  to  modern  poetry : 
Euphony  seems  to  be  the  highest  term  it  will  bear.  I  have 
fancied  also,  that  euphony  is  an  impression  derived  a  good 
deal  from  habit,  rather  than  suggested  by  nature  :  therefore 
in  some  degree  accidental,  and  consequently  conventional. 
Else  why  can't  we  bear  a  drama  with  rhyme;  or  the  French, 
one  without  it  ?  Suppose  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Windsor 
Forest,  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  many  other  little  poems 
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TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MY  LORD, 

WE  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  agreeable  effect  of 
rhyiiie  or  Euphony  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry.  The 

which  please,  stripped  of  the  rhyme,  which  might  easily  be 
done,  would  they  please  as  well  ?  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat 
rondeaus,  ballads,  and  odes  in  the  same  manner,  because 
rhyme  makes  in  some  sort  a  part  of  the  conceit.  It  was  this 
way  of  thinking,  which  made  me  suppose,  that  habitual  pre 
judice  would  miss  the  rhyme  :  and  that  neither  Dryden  or 
Pope  would  have  dared  to  give  their  great  authors  in  blank 
verse. 

I  wondered  to  hear  you  say  you  thought  rhyme  easier 
in  original  compositions ;  but  you  explained  it,  that  you 
could  go  further  a-field,  if  you  were  pushed  for  want  of  a 
rhyme.  An  expression  preferred  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme 
looks  as  if  it  were  worth  more  than  you  allow.  But  to  be 
sure  in  translation  the  necessity  of  rhyme  imposes  very  heavy 
fetters  upon  those,  who  mean  translation,  not  paraphrase. 
Our  common  heroic  metre  is  enough  ;  the  pure  iambick, 
bearing  only  a  sparing  introduction  of  spondees,  trochees, 
&c.  to  vary  the  measure. 

Mere  translation  I  take  to  be  impossible,  if  no  metre  were 
required.  But  the  difference  of  the  iambic  and  heroic  mea 
sure  destroys  that  at  once.  It  is  also  impossible  to  obtain  the 
.same  sense  from  a  dead  language,  and  an  ancient  author, 
which  those  of  his  own  time  and  country  conceived  j  words 
and  phrases  contract,  from  time  and  use,  such  strong  shades 
of  difference  from  their  original  import.  In  a  living  language, 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
truly  the  actual  sense  of  current  expressions ;  much  less  of 
older  authors.  No  two  languages  furnish  equipollent  words  ; 
their  phrases  differ,  their  syntax  and  their  idioms  still  more 
M  C 
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pieces  which  your  Lordship  mentions  would  certainly 
be  spoiled  by  the  loss  of  it,  and  so  would  all  such. 

widely.  Bat  a  translation  strictly  so  called  requires  an  exact 
conformity  in  all  those  particulars,  and  also  in  numbers : 
therefore  it  is  impossible.  I  really  think  at  present,  notwith 
standing  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  Preface,  that  a  trans- 
lator  asks  himself  a  good  question,  How  would  my  author 
have  expressed  the  sentence,  I  am  turning,  in  English  ?  for 
every  idea  conveyed  in  the  original  should  be  expressed  in 
English,  as  literally,  and  fully,  as  the  genius,  and  use,  and  cha 
racter  of  the  language  will  admit  of. 

In  the  passage  before  us  a.tt»  was  the  fondling  expression 
of  childhood  to  its  parent ;  and  to  those  who  first  translated 
the  lines  conveyed  feelingly  that  amiable  sentiment,  ri^a.i 
expressed  the  reverence  which  naturally  accrues  to  age. 

btcnfifn;  implies  an  history.  Hospitality  was  an  article  of 
religion,  strangers  were  supposed  to  be  sent  by  God,  and 
honoured  accordingly.  Jove's  altar  was  placed  in  £ivo£o^no>. 
Phoenix  had  been  describing  that  as  his  situation  in  the  court 
of  Peleus  :  and  his  AioTffpi?  refers  to  it — But  you  must  not 
translate  that  literally — 

"  Old  daddy  Phoenix,  a  God-rend  for  on  to  maintain." 

Precious  limbs  was  at  first  an  expression  of  great  feeling , 
till  vagabonds,  draymen,  &c.  brought  upon  it  the  character  of 
coarseness  and  ridicule. 

It  would  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  go  through  flu's 
one  speech  thus — this  is  enough  for  an  example  of  my  idea, 
and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  further  deviation  .  which  still  u 
departing  from  the  author,  and  justifiable  only  by  strong  ne 
cessity,  such  as  should  not  be  admitted,  till  the  sense  of  the 
original  had  been  laboured  to  the  utmost,  and  been  found 
irreducible. 

I  will  end  this  by  giving  you  the  strictest  translation,  I  can 
invent,  leaving  you  the  double  task  of  bringing  it  closer,  and 
of  polishing  it  into  the  style  of  poetry. 
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The  Alma  would  lose  all  its  neatness  and  smartness, 
and  Hudibras  all  its  humour.  But  in  grave  poems  of 
extreme  length  I  apprehend  that  the  case  is  different. 
Long  before  I  thought  of  commencing  poet  myself,  J 
have  complained  and  heard  others  complain  of  the 
wearisoineness  of  such  poems.  Not  that  I  suppose 
that  taedium  the  effect  of  rhyme  itself,  but  rather  of 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  pause  and  ca 
dence,  unavoidable  in  the  English  couplet. 

I  hope  I  may  say  truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  pre 
sumption  that  I  undertook  to  do  what,  in  your  Lord- 

Ah  I  Fhceuix,  aged  Father,  guest  of  Jovel 
I  relish  no  such  honours  :  for  my  hope 
I»  to  be  hononr'd  by  Jove's  fated  will, 
Which  keeps  me  close  beside  these  sable  ships, 
'Long  as  the  breath  shall  in  my  bosom  stay, 
Or  as  my  precions  knees  retain  their  spring. 
Farther  I  say ;  and  cast  it  in  your  mind ! 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thus, 
And  wailing,  only  for  that  great  man's  sake, 
Atrides:  neither  ought  you  love  that  man, 
Lert  I  should  hate  the  friend,  I  love  so  well. 
With  me  united  'tis  your  nobler  part 
To  gall  his  spirit,  who  has  galled  mine. 
With  me  reign  equal,  half  my  honours  share. 
These  will  report;  stay  you  here,  aud  repose 
On  a  soft  bed;  and  with  the  beaming  morn 
Consult  we,  whether  to  go  home,  or  stay. 

I  have  thought  that  hero  has  contracted  a  different  sense 
than  it  had  in  Homer's  time,  and  is  better  rendered  great 
man:  but  I  am  aware  that  the  encliticks  and  other  little 
words,  falsely  called  expletives,  are  not  introduced  even  so 
much  as  the  genius  of  our  language  would  admit.  The  en- 
phony  I  leave  entirely  to  you. 

Adieu ! 
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ship's  opinion,  neither  Dryden  or  Pope  would  have 
dared  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  not  how  I  could 
have  escaped  that  imputation,  had  I  followed  Pope  in 
his  own  way.  A  closer  translation  was  called  for.  I 
verily  believed  that  rhyme  had  betrayed  Pope  into  his 
deviations.  For  me  therefore  to  have  used  his  mode 
of  versifying,  would  have  been  to  expose  myself  to  the 
same  miscarriage,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  not  his 
talents  to  atone  for  it. 

I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a  translation  per 
fectly  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunk  the 
original  strict  import  of  a  thousand  phrases,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  recovering  it.  But  if  we  cannot  be 
unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can  ;  and  if  blank  verse 
afford  the  fairest  chance,  then  it  claims  the  preference. 

Your  Lordship,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can  command 
me  nothing  in  which  I  will  not  obey  with  the  greatest 
alacrity. 

Etdvua/AXi  TcXcaai  yi  xa»  u  TiTi\t?ft,im  EOTI. 

But  when,  having  made  as  close  a  translation  as  even 
you  can  invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make  it  still  closer, 
and  in  rhyme  too,  I  can  only  reply,  as  Horace  to 
Augustus, 

cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Deficiunt..... 

I  have  not  treacherously  departed  from  my  pattern 
that  I  might  seem  to  give  some  proof  of  the  justness 
of  my  own  opinion,  but  have  fairly  and  honestly  ad 
hered  as  closely  to  it  as  I  could.  Yet  your  Lordship 
will  not  have  to  compliment  uie  on  my  success,  either 
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in  respect  of  the  poetical  merit  of  my  lines,  or  of  their 
fidelity.  They  have  just  enough  of  each  to  make  them 
deficient  in  the  other. 

Oh  Phoenix,  father,  friend,  guest  sent  from  Jove !  > 
Me  no  such  honours  as  they  yield  can  move,  ( 
For  I  expect  my  honours  from  above.  ) 

Here  Jove  has  fix'd  me ;  and  while  breath  and  sense 
Have  place  within  me,  I  will  never  hence. 
Hear  too,  and  mark  me  well — Haunt  not  mine  ears 
With  sighs,  nor  seek  to  melt  me  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  chief,  lest  urging  such  a  plea 
Through  love  of  him,  them  hateful  prove  to  me. 
Thy  friendship  for  thy  friend  shall  brighter  shine 
Wounding  his  spirit  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divide  with  me  the  honours  of  my  throne — 
These  shall  return  ;  and  make  their  tidings  known, 
But  go  not  thou — thy  couch  shall  here  be  dress'd 
With  softest  fleeces  for  thy  easy  rest, 
And  with  the  earliest  blush  of  op'ning  day 
We  will  consult  to  seek  our  home,  or  stay. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pope's.  I  am 
certainly  somewhat  closer  to  the  original  than  he,  but 
further  I  say  not.— I  shall  wait  with  impatience  for 
your  Lordship's  conclusions  from  these  premises,  and 
remain  in  the  mean  time  with  great  truth, 

My  Lord,  &c. 

W.  C, 
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TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MY  LORD, 

I  HAUNT  you  with  letters,  but  will  trouble  you  now 
with  a  short  line  only  to  tell  your  Lordship  how  happy 
I  am  that  any  part  of  my  work  has  pleased  you. — I 
have  a  comfortable  consciousness  that  the  whole  has 
been  executed  with  equal  industry  and  attention ;  and 
am,  my  Lord,  with  many  thanks  to  you  for  snatching 
such  a  hasty  moment  to  write  to  me*, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged  and  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

WM.  COWPER. 

*TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 

FROM    LORD  THURLOW. 
DEAR  COWPER, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  on  my  journey  through  London, 

and  as  the  chaise  waits  I  shall  be  .short. 
I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  sign  of  any  presumption  that  yon  have 

attempted  what  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would  have  dared  . 

but  merely  as  a  proof  of  their  addiction  to  rhyme ;  for  I  am 

clearly  convinced  that  Homer  may  be  better  translated  than 
into  rhyme,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the  places  I  have 
looked  into.  Hut  I  have  fancied  that  it  might  have  been  still 
more  literal,  preserving  the  ease  of  genuine  English  and  me 
lody,  and  some  degree  of  that  elevation  which  Homer  derives 
from  simplicity.  But  I  could  not  do  it,  or  even  near  enough 
to  form  a  judgment,  or  more  than  a  fancy  about  it.  Nor  do 
I  fancy  it  could  be  done  "  stans  pede  in  uno."  But  when  the 
mind  has  been  fully  impregnated  with  the  original  passage, 
often  revolving  it  and  waiting  for  a  happy  moment  may  still 
be  necessary  to  the  best  trained  mind. 

AdieM. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weslon,  Feb.  21, 17<J2. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

MY  obligations  to  you  on  the  score  of  your  kind  and 
friendly  remarks  demanded  from  me  a  much  more 
expeditious  acknowledgment  of  the  numerous  pac- 
quets  that  contained  them ;  but  I  have  been  hindered 
by  many  causes,  each  of  which  you  would  admit  as  a 
sufficient  apology,  but  none  of  which  I  will  mention, 
lest  I  should  give  too  much  of  my  paper  to  the  sub 
ject.  My  acknowledgments  are  likewise  due  to  your 
fair  sister,  who  has  transcribed  so  many  sheets  in  so 
neat  a  hand,  and  with  so  much  accuracy. 

At  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  Homer,  but  shall 
certainly  find  leisure  to  examine  him  with  a  reference 
to  your  strictures,  before  1  send  him  a  second  time  to 
the  printer.  This  1  am  at  present  unwilling  to  do, 
choosing  rather  to  wait,  if  that  may  be,  till  I  shall 
have  undergone  the  discipline  of  all  the  reviewers ; 
none  of  whom  have  yet  taken  me  in  hand,  the  Gen 
tleman's  Magazine  excepted.  By  several  of  his  re 
marks  I  have  benefited,  and  shall  no  doubt  be  bene 
fited  by  the  remarks  of  all. 

Milton  at  present  engrosses  me  altogether.  His 
Latin  pieces  I  have  translated,  and  have  begun  with 
the  Italian.  These  are  few,  and  will  not  detain  me 
long.  I  shall  then  proceed  immediately  to  deliberate 
upon,  and  to  settle  the  plan  of  my  commentary, 
\vhich  I  have  hitherto  had  but  little  time  to  consider. 
I  look  forward  to  it,  for  this  reason,  with  some  anxiety. 
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I  trust  at  least  that  this  anxiety  will  cease  when  I  have 
once  satisfied  myself  about  the  best  manner  of  con 
ducting  it.  But  after  all  I  seem  to  fear  more  the 
labour  to  which  it  calls  me,  than  any  great  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  attended.  To  the  labours 
of  versifying  I  have  no  objection,  but  to  the  labours 
of  criticism  I  am  new,  and  apprehend  that  I  shall  find 
them  wearisome.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  be 
dull,  and  must  be  contented  to  share  the  censure  of 
being  so,  with  almost  all  the  commentators  that  have 
ever  existed. 

I  have  expected,  but  not  wondered  that  I  have  not 
received  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  other  MSS.  you 
promised  me,  because  my  silence  has  been  such,  con 
sidering  how  loudly  I  was  called  upon  to  write,  that 
you  must  have  concluded  me  either  dead  or  dying, 
and  did  not  choose  perhaps  to  trust  them  to  execu 
tors. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  March  2,  179?. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  finished  a  comparison  of  your 
remarks  with  my  text,  and  feel  so  sensibly  my  obliga 
tions  to  your  great  accuracy  and  kindness,  that  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  expressing  them  immedi 
ately.  I  only  wish  that  instead  of  revising  the  two 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  you  could  have  found  leisure 
to  revise  the  whole  two  poems,  sensible  how  much  my 
work  would  have  benefited. 
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I  have  not  always  adopted  your  lines,  though  often 
perhaps  at  least  as  good  as  my  own;  because  there 
will  and  must  be  dissimilarity  of  manner  between  two 
so  accustomed  to  the  pen  as  we  are.  But  I  have  let 
few  passages  go  unamended,  which  you  seemed  to 
think  exceptionable  ;  and  this  not  at  all  from  complai 
sance  ;  for  in  such  a  cause  I  would  not  sacrifice  an  iota 
on  that  principle,  but  on  clear  conviction. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  from  Johnson  about  the 
two  MSS.  you  announce,  but  feel  ashamed  that  I 
should  want  your  letter  to  remind  me  of  your  obliging 
orfer  to  inscribe  Sir  Thomas  More  to  me,  should  you 
resolve  to  publish  him.  Of  my  consent  to  such  a 
measure  you  need  not  doubt.  I  am  covetous  of  re 
spect  and  honour  from  all  such  as  you. 

Tame  hare,  at  present,  I  have  none.  But  to  make 
amends,  I  have  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  called  Beau, 
to  whom  I  will  give  the  kiss  your  sister  Sally  intended 
for  the  former.  Unless  she  should  command  me  to 
bestow  it  elsewhere ;  it  shall  attend  on  her  directions. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  last  dinner  with  a  most  agree 
able  family,  who  have  been  my  only  neighbours  ever 
since  I  have  lived  at  Weston.  On  Monday  they  go  to 
London,  and  in  the  summer  to  an  estate  in  Oxford 
shire,  which  is  to  be  their  home  in  future.  The  occa 
sion  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  one  to  me,  nor  does  it  leave 
me  spirits  to  add  more  than  that  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


VOL.  III. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weslon,  March  II,  17y2. 
MY  DEAUEST  JOHNNY, 

You  talk  of  primroses  that  you  pulled  on  Candlemas 
day ;  but  what  think  you  of  me  who  heard  a  nightin 
gale  on  New-year's  day  ?  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  man 
in  England  who  can  boast  of  such  good  fortune  ;  good 
indeed,  for  if  it  was  at  all  an  omen  it  could  not  be  an 
unfavourable  one.  The  winter  however  is  now  mak 
ing  himself  amends,  and  seems  the  more  peevish  for 
having  been  encroached  on  at  so  undue  a  season. 
Nothing  less  than  a  large  slice  out  of  the  spring  will 
satisfy  him. 

Lady  Hesketh  left  us  yesterday.  She  intended  in 
deed  to  have  left  us  four  days  sooner;  but  in  the 
evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  her  departure,  snow 
enough  fell  to  occasion  just  so  much  delay  of  it. 

We  have  faint  hopes  that  in  the  month  of  May  we 
shall  see  her  again.  I  know  that  you  have  had  a  letter 
from  her,  and  you  will  no  doubt  have  the  grace  not  to 
make  her  wait  long  for  an  answer. 

We  expect  Mr.  Rose  on  Tuesday ;  but  he  stays  with 
us  only  till  the  Saturday  following.  With  him  1  shall 
have  some  conferences  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  re 
specting  a  new  edition  I  mean,  and  some  perhaps  on 
the  subject  of  Milton ;  on  him  I  have  not  yet  begun 
to  comment,  or  even  fix  the  time  when  I  shall. 
Forget  not  your  promised  visit ! 

W.C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  March  23,  17Q2. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  read  your  play  carefully,  and  with  great  plea 
sure  ;  it  seems  now  to  be  a  performance  that  cannot 
fail  to  do  you  much  credit.  Yet,  unless  my  memory 
deceives  me,  the  scene  between  Cecilia  and  Heron  in 
the  garden  has  lost  something  that  pleased  me  much 
when  I  saw  it  first ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have 
not  likewise  obliterated  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas's 
execution,  that  I  found  very  pathetic.  It  would  be 
strange  if  in  these  two  particulars  I  should  seem  to 
miss  what  never  existed ;  you  will  presently  know 
whether  I  am  as  good  at  remembering  what  I  never 
saw,  as  I  am  at  forgetting  what  I  have  seen.  But  if  I 
am  right,  I  cannot  help  recommending  the  omitted 
passages  to  your  reconsideration.  If  the  play  were 
designed  for  representation,  I  should  be  apt  to  think 
Cecilia's  first  speech  rather  too  long,  and  should  pre 
fer  to  have  it  broken  into  dialogue,  by  an  interposition 
now  and  then  from  one  of  her  sisters.  But  since  it  is 
designed  as  I  understand  for  the  closet  only,  that  ob 
jection  seems  of  no  importance ;  at  no  rate  however 
would  I  expunge  it;  because  it  is  both  prettily 
imagined,  and  elegantly  written. 

I  have  read  your  cursory  remarks,  and  am  much 
pleased  both  with  the  style  and  the  argument. 
Whether  the  latter  be  new  or  not  I  am  not  competent 
to  judge ;  if  it  be,  you  are  entitled  to  much  praise  for 
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the  invention  of  it.  Where  other  data  are  wanting  to 
ascertain  the  time  when  an  author  of  many  pieces 
wrote  each  in  particular,  there  can  be  no  better  crite 
rion  by  which  to  determine  the  point,  than  the  more 
or  less  proficiency  manifested  in  the  composition.  Of 
this  proficiency,  where  it  appears,  and  of  those  plays 
in  which  it  appears  not,  you  seem  to  me  to  have 
judged  well  and  truly ;  and  consequently  I  approve 
of  your  arrangement. 

I  attended,  as  you  desired  me,  in  reading  the  cha 
racter  of  Cecilia,  to  the  hint  you  gave  me  concerning 
your  sister  Sally,  and  give  you  joy  of  such  a  sister. 
This  however  not  exclusively  of  the  rest,  for  though 
they  may  not  be  all  Cecilias,  I  have  a  strong  presua- 
sion  that  they  are  all  very  amiable. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADYHESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Mtrch  25, 1792. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

MR.  ROSE'S  longer  stay  than  he  at  first  intended  was 
the  occasion  of  the  longer  delay  of  my  answer  to  your 
note,  as  you  may  both  have  perceived  by  the  date 
thereof,  and  learned  from  his  information.  It  was  a 
daily  trouble  to  me  to  see  it  lying  in  the  window-seat, 
while  I  knew  you  were  in  expectation  of  its  arrival. 
By  this  time  I  presume  you  have  seen  him,  and  have 
seen  likewise  Mr.  Hayley's  friendly  letter  and  compli 
mentary  sonnet,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  honest 
Quaker ;  all  of  which,  at  least  the  two  former,  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  receive  again  at  a  fair  opportunity.     Mr. 
Hayley's  letter  slept  six  weeks  in  Johnson's  custody. 
It  was  necessary  I  should  answer  it  without  delay,  and 
accordingly  I  answered  it  the  very  evening  on  which  I 
received  it,  giving  him  to  understand,  among  other 
things    how  much  vexation  the  bookseller's  folly  had 
cost  me,  who  had  detained  it  so  long;  especially  on 
account  of  the  distress  that  I  knew  it  must  have  occa 
sioned  to  him  also.     From  his  reply,  which  the  return 
of  the   post  brought   me,  I  learn  that  in  the  long 
interval  of  my  noncorrespondence   he  had  suffered 
anxiety  and  mortification  enough ;  so  much  that  I  dare 
say  he  made   twenty  vows    never  to    hazard  again 
either  letter  or  compliment  to  an  unknown  author. 
What  indeed  could  he  imagine  less,  than  that  I  meant 
by  such  an  obstinate  silence  to  tell  him  that  I  valued 
neither  him  nor  his  praises,  nor  his  proffered  friend 
ship,  in  short  that  I   considered  him  as  a  rival,  and 
therefore,  like  a  true  author,  hated  and  despised  him  ? 
He  is  now  however  convinced  that  I  love  him,  as 
indeed  I  do,  and  I  account  him  the  chief  acquisition 
that   my  own  verse  has  ever  procured  me.     Brute 
should  I  be  if  I  did  not,  for  he  promises  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power. 

I  have  likewise  a  very  pleasing  letter  from  Mr. 
Park,  which  I  wish  you  were  here  to  read  ;  and  a  very 
pleasing  poem  that  came  enclosed  in  it  for  my  revi- 
sal,  written  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  yet 
wonderfully  well  written,  though  wanting  some  correc 
tion. 

To  Mr.  Hurdis  I  return  Sir  Thomas  More  to-mor 
row  ;  having  revised  it  a  second  time.     He  is  now  a 
N2 
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very  respectable  figure,  and  will  do  my  friend,  who 
gives  him  to  the  public  this  spring,  considerable 
credit. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

March  30,  1792. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

MY  mornings,  ever  since  you  went,  have  been  given 
to  my  correspondents ;  this  morning  I  have  already 
written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Park,  giving  my  opinion  of 
his  poem,  which  is  a  favourable  one.  I  forget  whether 
I  showed  it  to  you  when  you  were  here,  and  even 
whether  I  had  then  received  it.  He  has  genius  and 
delicate  taste ;  and  if  he  were  not  an  engraver  might 
be  one  of  our  first  hands  in  poetry. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weiton,  April  5, 1792. 

You  talk,  my  dear  friend,  as  John  Bunyan  says,  like 
one  that  has  the  egg-shell  still  upon  his  head.  You 
talk  of  the  mighty  favours  that  you  have  received 
from  me,  and  forget  entirely  those  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  you  ;  but  though  you  forget  them,  I  shall 
not,  nor  ever  think  that  I  have  requited  you,  so  long 
as  any  opportunity  presents  itself  of  rendering  you  the 
smallest  service ;  small  indeed  is  all  that  I  can  ever 
hope  to  render. 
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You  now  perceive,  and  sensibly,  that  not  without 
reason  I  complained  as  I  used  to  do  of  those  tiresome 
rogues  the  printers.  Bless  yourself  that  you  have  not 
two  thick  quartos  to  bring  forth  as  I  had.  My  vexa 
tion  was  always  much  increased  by  this  reflection ; 
they  are  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  employed  in 
printing  for  somebody,  and  why  not  for  me?  This 
was  adding  mortification  to  disappointment,  so  that  I 
often  lost  all  patience. 

The  suffrage  of  Dr.  Robertson  makes  more  than 
amends  for  the  scurvy  jest  passed  upon  me  by  the 
wag  unknown.  I  regard  him  not ;  nor,  except  for 
about  two  moments  after  I  first  heard  of  his  doings, 
have  I  ever  regarded  him.  I  have  somewhere  a 
secret  enemy ;  I  know  not  for  what  cause  he  should 
be  so,  but  he  I  imagine  supposes  that  he  has  a  cause ; 
it  is  well  however  to  have  but  one ;  and  I  will  take 
all  the  care  I  can  not  to  increase  the  number. 

I  have  begun  my  notes,  and  am  playing  the  commen 
tator  manfully.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am  antici 
pated  in  almost  all  my  opportunities  to  shine  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  me. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Wcaton,  April  6, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

GOD  grant  that  this  friendship  of  ours  may  be  a  com 
fort  to  us  all  the  rest  of  our  days,  in  a  world  where 
true  friendships  are  rarities,  and  especially  where  sud- 
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den! y  formed  they  are  apt  soon  to  terminate !  But  as 
I  said  before,  I  feel  a  disposition  of  heart  toward  you 
that  1  never  felt  for  one  whom  1  had  never  seen ;  and 
that  shall  prove  itself  I  trust  in  the  event  a  propitious 
omen. 

****** 

Horace  says  somewhere,  though  I  may  quote  it 
amiss  perhaps,  for  I  have  a  terrible  memory, 

Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  mode 
Conseutit  astrum. 

****  Our  stars  consent,  at  least  have  had  an  influence 
somewhat  similar  in  another  and  more  important  arti 
cle. *  «  » 


It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  may  hope 
to  see  you  at  Weslon ;  for  as  to  any  migrations  of 
mine,  they  must,  1  fear,  notwithstanding  the  joy  I 
should  feel  in  being  a  guest  of  yours,  be  still  considered 
in  the  light  of  impossibilities.  Come  then,  my  friend, 
and  be  as  welcome,  as  the  country  people  say  here,  as 
the  flowers  in  May !  I  am  happy,  as  I  say,  in  the 
expectation,  but  the  fear,  or  rather  the  consciousness 
that  I  shall  not  answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makes  it  a 
trembling  kind  of  happiness,  and  a  doubtful. 

After  the  privacy  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  I 
went  to  Huntingdon ;  soon  after  my  arrival  there,  I 
took  up  my  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  llev.  Mr. 
Unwin ;  I  lived  with  him  while  he  lived,  and  ever 
since  his  death  have  lived  with  his  widow.  Her, 
therefore,  you  will  find  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  I 
judge  of  you  amiss,  or  you  will  find  her  just  such  as 
NOU  would  wish.  To  me  she  has  been  often  a  nurse, 
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and  invariably  the  kindest  friend,  through  a  thousand 
adversities  that  I  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  the 
course  of  almost  thirty  years.  I  thought  it  better  to 
introduce  her  to  you  thus,  than  to  present  her  to  you 
at  your  coming  quite  a  stranger. 

Bring  with  you  any  books  that  you  think  may  be 
useful  to  my  commentatorship,  for  with  you  for  an 
interpreter  I  shall  be  afraid  of  none  of  them.  And 
in  truth,  if  you  think  that  you  shall  want  them,  you 
must  bring  books  for  your  own  use  also,  for  they  are 
an  article  with  which  I  am  heinously  unprovided; 
being  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  whose  library 
Pope  describes  as 

No  mighty  store ! 
His  own  works  neatly  bound ,  and  little  more ! 

You  shall  know  how  this  has  come  to  pass  hereafter. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  are  your  letters  in  your  own 
handwriting?  If  so,  I  am  in  pain  for  your  eyes,  lest  by 
such  frequent  demands  upon  them  1  should  hurt 
them.  I  had  rather  write  you  three  letters  for  one, 
much  as  I  prize  your  letters,  than  that,  should  happen. 
And  now,  for  the  present,  adieu — I  am  going  to 
accompany  Milton  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
having  just  begun  my  annotations. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  April  8, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Youu  entertaining  and  pleasant  letter,  resembling  in 
that  respect  all  that  I  receive  from  you,  deserved  a 
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more  expeditious  answer;  and  should  have  had  what 
it  so  well  deserved,  had  it  not  reached  me  at  a  time 
when,  deeply  in  debt  to  all  my  correspondents,  1 
had  letters  to  write  without  number.  Like  autumnal 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,  the  un 
answered  farrago  lay  before  me.  If  I  quote  at  all, 
you  must  expect  me  henceforth  to  quote  none  but 
Milton,  since  for  a  long  time  to  come  I  shall  be 
occupied  with  him  only. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  extract  you  gave  me 
from  your  sister  Eliza's  letter;  she  writes  very  ele 
gantly,  and  (if  I  might  say  it  without  seeming  to  flatter 
you)  I  should  say  much  in  the  manner  of  her  brother. 
It  is  well  for  your  sister  Sally,  that  gloomy  Dis  is 
already  a  married  man;  else  perhaps  finding  her,  as 
he  found  Proserpine,  studying  botany  in  the  fields,  be 
might  transport  her  to  his  own  flowerless  abode, 
where  all  her  hopes  of  improvement  in  that  science 
would  be  at  an  end  for  ever. 

What  letter  of  the  tenth  of  December  is  that  which 
you  say  you  have  not  yet  answered  ?  Consider  it  is 
April  now,  and  I  never  remember  any  thing  that  I 
write  half  so  long.  But  perhaps  it  relates  to  Calchas, 
for  I  do  remember  that  you  have  not  yet  furnished  me 
with  the  secret  history  of  him  and  his  family,  which  I 
demanded  from  you. 

Adieu.    Yours,  most  sincerely, 

W.  C. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  so  well  with  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Sarum,  and  well  remember  how  he  ferretted  the 
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vermin  Lauder  out  of  all  his  hidings,  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  Westminster. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  with  your  last  remarks  be 
fore  me,  but  hope  soon  to  find  an  opportunity. 


TO  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 

Weston,  April  16, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  LADY  FROG, 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  as  sweet  as  it  was  short, 
and  as  sweet  as  good  news  could  make  it.  You  encou 
rage  a  hope  that  has  made  me  happy  ever  since  I  have 
entertained  it.  And  if  my  wishes  can  hasten  the 
event,  it  will  not  be  long  suspended.  As  to  your 
jealousy,  I  mind  it  not,  or  only  to  be  pleased  with  it ; 
I  shall  say  no  more  ou  the  subject  at  present  than 
this,  that  of  all  ladies  living,  a  certain  lady,  whom  I 
need  not  name,  would  be  the  lady  of  my  choice  for  a 
certain  gentleman,  were  the  whole  sex  submitted  to  my 
election. 

What  a  delightful  anecdote  is  that  which  you  tell 
me  of  a  young  lady  detected  in  the  very  act  of  stealing 
our  Catharina's  praises ;  is  it  possible  that  she  can  sur 
vive  the  shame,  the  mortification  of  such  a  discovery? 
Can  she  ever  see  the  same  company  again,  or  any  com 
pany  that  she  can  suppose  by  the  remotest  possibility 
may  have  heard  the  tidings  ?  If  she  can,  she  must  have 
an  assurance  equal  to  her  vanity.  A  lady  in  London 
stole  my  song  on  the  broken  Rose,  or  rather  would 
hnve  stolen,  and  have  passed  it  for  her  own.  But  she 
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too  was  unfortunate  in  her  attempt ;  for  there  happen- 
ed  to  be  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in  company,  who 
knew  that  I  had  written  it.  It  is  very  flattering  to  a 
poet's  pride,  that  the  ladies  should  thus  hazard  every 
thing  fur  the  sake  of  appropriating  his  verses.  I  may 
say  with  Milton,  that  I  am  fallen  on  evil  tongues,  and 
evil  days,  being  not  only  plundered  of  that  which 
belongs  to  me,  but  being  charged  with  that  which 
does  not.  Thus  it  seems  (and  I  have  learned  it  from 
more  quarters  than  one)  that  a  report  is,  and  has  been 
some  time  current  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  coun 
ties,  that  though  I  have  given  myself  the  air  of  declaim 
ing  against  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Task,  I  am  in  reality 
a  friend  to  it ;  and  last  night  I  received  a  letter  from 
Joe  Rye,  to  inform  me  that  I  have  been  much  tra 
duced  and  calumniated  on  this  account.  Not  knowing 
how  I  could  better  or  more  effectually  refute  the 
scandal,  I  have  this  morning  sent  a  copy  to  the  North 
ampton  paper,  prefaced  by  a  short  letter  to  the 
printer,  specifying  the  occasion.  The  verses  are  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  sufficiently  expres 
sive  of  my  present  sentiments  on  the  subject.  You 
are  a  wicked  fair  one  for  disappointing  us  of  our  ex 
pected  visit,  and  therefore  out  of  mere  spite  I  will  not 
insert  them.  I  have  been  very  ill  these  ten  days,  and 
for  the  same  spite's  sake  will  not  tell  you  what  has 
ailed  me.  But  lest  you  should  die  of  a  fright,  I  will 
have  the  mercy  .to  tell  you  that  I  am  recovering. 

Mrs.  G and  her  little  ones  are  gone,  but 

your  brother  is  still  here.     He  told  me  that  he  had 
some  expectations  of  Sir  John  at  Weston ;  if  he  come, 
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I  shall  most  heartily  rejoice  once  more  to  see  him  at  a 
table  so  many  years  his  own. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

Weston,  April  16,  1792. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  you  should  have  suffered  any 
apprehensions,  such  as  your  letter  indicates,  to  molest 
you  for  a  moment.  I  believe  you  to  be  as  honest  a 
man  as  lives,  and  consequently  do  not  believe  it  possi 
ble  that  yon  could  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Pitts,  or  any 
otherwise,  wilfully  misrepresent  me.  In  fact  you  did 
not ;  my  opinions  on  the  subject  in  question  were, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  such  as  in  that 
letter  you  stated  them  to  be,  and  such  they  still  con 
tinue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  myself  the 
use  of  sugar  and  rum,  that  therefore  I  am  a  friend  to 
the  Slave  Trade,  he  concludes  rashly,  and  does  me 
great  wrong;  for  the  man  lives  not  who  abhors  it 
more  than  I  do.  My  reasons  for  my  own  practice  are 
satisfactory  to  myself,  and  they  whose  practice  is  con 
trary  are,  I  suppose,  satisfied  with  theirs.  So  far  is 
good.  Let  every  man  act  according  to  his  own  judg 
ment  and  conscience ;  but  if  we  condemn  another  for 
not  seeing  with  our  eyes,  we  are  unreasonable :  and  if 
we  reproach  him  on  that  account,  we  are  uncharitable,, 
which  is  a  still  greater  evil. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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I  had  heard,  before  I  received  the  favour  of  yours, 
that  such  a  report  of  me,  as  you  mention,  had  spread 
about  the  country.  But  my  informant  told  me  that  it 
was  founded  thus :  The  people  of  Olney  petitioned 
Parliament  for  the  abolition — my  name  was  sought 
among  the  subscribers,  but  was  not  found — -a  question 
was  asked,  how  that  happened  ?  Answer  was  made, 
that  I  had  once  indeed  been  an  enemy  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  but  had  changed  my  mind ;  for  that  having 
lately  read  a  history  or  an  account  of  Africa,  I  had 
seen  it  there  asserted,  that  till  the  commencement  of 
that  traffic  the  negroes,  multiplying  at  a  prodigious 
rate,  were  necessitated  to  devour  each  other;  for 
which  reason  I  had  judged  it  better,  that  the  trade 
should  continue,  than  that  they  should  be  again  re 
duced  to  so  horrid  a  custom. 

Now  all  this  is  a  fable.  I  have  read  no  such  history ; 
I  never  in  my  life  read  any  such  assertion  ;  nor,  had 
such  an  assertion  presented  itself  to  me,  should  I  have 
drawn  any  such  conclusion  from  it:  on  the  contrary, 
bad  as  it  were,  I  think  it  would  be  better  the  negroes 
should  have  eaten  one  another,  than  that  we  should 
carry  them  to  market.  The  single  reason  why  I  did 
not  sign  the  petition  was,  because  I  was  never  asked 
to  do  it ;  and  the  reason  why  I  was  never  asked  was, 
because  I  am  not  a  parishioner  of  Olney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  You  will  do  me  the  jus 
tice,  I  dare  say,  to  speak  of  me  as  of  a  man  who  abhors 
the  commerce,  which  is  now  I  hope  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
abolished,  as  often  as  you  shall  find  occasion.  And  I 
beg  you  henceforth  to  do  yourself  the  justice  to  be 
lieve  it  impossible,  that  I  should  for  a  moment  suspect 
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you  of  duplicity  or  misrepresentation.  I  have  been 
grossly  slandered,  but  neither  by  you,  nor  in  conse 
quence  of  any  thing  that  you  have  either  said  or 
written.  I  remain  therefore,  still  as  heretofore,  with 
great  respect, 

Much  and  truly  yours, 

W.C. 
Mrs.  Unwin's  compliments  attend  you. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  May  S,  1791- 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

I  REJOICE,  as  thou  reasonably  supposest  me  to  do,  in 
the  matrimonial  news  communicated  in  your  last. 
Not  that  it  was  altogether  news  to  me,  for  twice  I  had 
received  broad  hints  of  it  from  Lady  Frog  by  letter, 
and  several  times  vivd  voce  while  she  was  here.  But 
she  enjoined  me  secresy  as  well  as  you,  and  you  know 
that  all  secrets  are  safe  with  me ;  safer  far  than  the 
winds  in  the  bags  of  /Eolus.  I  know  not  in  fact  the 
lady  whom  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  call 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  than  the  lady  in  question ;  partly 
because  I  know  her,  but  especially  because  I  know  her 
to  be  all  that  I  can  wish  in  a  neighbour. 

I  have  often  observed  that  there  is  a  regular  alter 
nation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  lot  of  men,  so  that  a 
favourable  incident  may  be  considered  as  the  har 
binger  of  an  unfavourable  one,  and  vice  versd.  Dr. 
Mad an's  experience  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  ob 
servation.  One  day  he  gets  a  broken  head,  and  tin 
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next  a  mitre  to  heal  it.  I  rejoice  that  he  has  met  with 
so  effectual  a  cure,  though  my  joy  is  not  unuiingled 
with  concern ;  for  till  now  I  had  some  hope  of  seeing 
him,  but  since  I  live  in  the  North,  and  his  episcopal 
call  is  in  the  West,  that  is  a  gratification  I  suppose 
which  I  must  no  longer  look  for. 

My  sonnet,  which  I  sent  you,  was  printed  in  the 
Northampton  paper  last  week,  and  this  week  it  pro 
duced  me  a  complimentary  one  in  the  same  paper, 
which  served  to  convince  me  at  least  by  the  matter  of 
it,  that  my  own  was  not  published  without  occasion, 
and  that  it  had  answered  its  purpose. 

My  correspondence  with  Hay  ley  proceeds  briskly, 
and  is  very  affectionate  on  both  sides.  I  expect  him 
here  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  wish  heartily,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a  meeting.  I  have 
promised  him  indeed  that  he  shall  find  us  alone,  but 
you  are  one  of  the  family. 

I  wish  much  to  print  the  following  lines  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers.  Lord  S.'s  vindication  of  the  poor 
culprit  in  the  affair  of  Cheit-Sing  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  that  he  has  been  injuriously  treated,  and  I 
think  it  an  act  merely  of  justice  to  take  a  little  notice 
of  him. 

TO 
WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

BY 
AN  OLD  SCHOOLFELLOW  OF  HIS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

HASTINGS!  I  knew  thee  young,  ami  of  a  mind, 
While  j  oung,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind  : 
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Nor  can  I  well  believe  thee,  gentle  THEN, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  WORST  of  men. 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  have  oppress'd 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  BEST. 

If  thou  wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them  to  thy 
news-monger,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  well.    Adieu ! 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Werton,  May  20, 1792. 
t 

MY  DEAREST  OF  ALL  JOHNNIES, 

I  AM  not  sorry  that  your  ordination  is  postponed.    A 
year's  learning  and  wisdom,  added  to  your  present 
stock,  will  not  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  de 
mands  of  your  function.    Neither  am  I  sorry  that  you 
find  it  difficult  to  fix  your  thoughts  to  the  serious 
point  at  all  times.     It  proves  at  least  that  you  .at 
tempt,  and  wish  to  do  it,  and  these  are  good  symp 
toms.     Wo  to  those  who  enter  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  without  having  previously  asked  at  least  from 
God  a  mind  and  spirit  suited  to  their  occupation,  and 
whose   experience  never  differs  from  itself,  because 
they  are  always  alike  vain,  light,  aud  inconsiderate. 
It  is  therefore  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear  you 
complain  of  levity,  and  such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Unwin.    She 
is,  I  thank  God,  tolerably  well,  and  loves  you.     As  to 
the  time  of  your  journey  hither,  the  sooner  after  June 
the  better ;  till  then  we  shall  have  company. 
I  forget  not  my  debts  to  your  dear  sister,  and  your 
o  2 
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aunt  Balls.  Greet  them  both  with  a  brother's  kiss, 
and  place  it  to  my  account.  I  will  write  to  them 
when  Milton  and  a  thousand  other  engagements  will 
give  me  leave.  Mr.  Hayley  is  here  on  a  visit.  We 
have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust  will  last  for  life, 
and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  future  poets. 
Adieu !  Lose  no  time  in  coming  after  the  time  men 
tioned. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Wtston,  May  24, 17g«. 

I  WISH  with  all  my  heart,  my  dearest  Coz,  that  I  had 
not  ill  news  for  the  subject  of  the  present  letter.  My 
friend,  my  Mary,  has  again  been  attacked  by  the  same 
disorder  that  threatened  me  last  year  with  the  loss  of 
her,  and  of  which  you  were  yourself  a  witness.  Greg- 
son  would  not  allow  that  first  stroke  to  be  paralytic, 
but  this  he  acknowledges  to  be  so ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  former,  I  never  had  myself  any  doubt  that  it 
was  ;  but  this  has  been  much  the  severest.  Her 
speech  has  been  almost  unintelligible  from  the  mo 
ment  that  she  was  struck ;  it  is  with  difficulty  that  she 
opens  her  eyes,  and  she  cannot  keep  them  open ;  the 
muscles  necessary  to  the  purpose  being  contracted; 
and  as  to  self-moving  powers,  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  arm,  she  has  en 
tirely  lost  them. 

It  has  happened  well,  that  of  all  men  living  the  man 
most  qualified  to  assist  and  comfort  me  is  here,  though 
till  within  these  few  dajs  I  never  saw  him,  and  a  few 
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weeks  since  had  no  expectation  that  I  ever  should. 
You  have  already  guessed  that  I  mean  Hayley.  Hay- 
ley  who  loves  me  as  if  he  had  known  me  from  my 
cradle.  When  he  returns  to  Town,  as  he  must,  alas  ! 
too  soon,  he  will  pay  his  respects  to  you. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  adding  that  our  poor 
patient  is  beginning,  I  hope,  to  recover  from  this 
stroke  also  ;  but  her  amendment  is  slow,  as  must  be 
expected  at  her  time  of  life  and  in  such  a  disorder.  I 
am  as  well  myself  as  you  have  ever  known  me  in  a 
time  of  much  trouble,  and  even  better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Unwin  to  let 
me  send  for  Dr.  Kerr,  but  Hayley  has  written  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Austin  a  representation  of  her  case,  and  we 
expect  bis  opinion  and  ad  vice  to-morrow.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  have  borrowed  an  electrical  machine  from 
our  neighbour  Socket,  the  effect  of  which  she  tried 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  we  think  it  has  been 
of  material  service. 

She  was  seized  while  Hayley  and  I  were  walking, 
and  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  called  while  we  were  absent, 
was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  thank  thee  for  the  proposed 
amendments  of  thy  friend.  Whoever  he  is,  make  my 
compliments  to  him,  and  thank  him.  The  passages  to 
which  he  objects  have  been  all  altered;  and  when  he 
shall  see  them  new  dressed,  I  hope  he  will  like  them 
better.  *  • 

W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  26,  nyt. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

KNOWING  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  learn  how  we 
go  on,  I  write  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  Mrs, 
Unwin  daily  recovers  a  little  strength,  and  a  little 
power  of  utterance ;  but  she  seems  strongest,  and  her 
speech  is  most  distinct,  in  a  morning.  Hayley  has  been 
all  in  all  to  us  on  this  very  afflictive  occasion.  Love 
him,  I  charge  you,  dearly  for  my  sake.  Where  could 
I  have  found  a  man,  except  himself,  who  could  have 
made  himself  so  necessary  to  me  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  I  absolutely  know  not  how  to  live  without  him  ? 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  Coz.  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  plainly 
as  her  poor  lips  can  speak,  sends  her  best  love,  and 
Hayley  threatens  in  a  few  days  to  lay  close  siege  to 
your  affections  in  person. 

W.  C. 

There  is  some  hope,  I  find,  that  the  Chancellor  may 
continue  in  office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  does ;  be 
cause  we  have  no  single  man  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

I  open  my  letter  again  to  thank  you,  my  dearest 
Coz,  for  yours  just  received.  Though  happy,  as  you 
well  know,  to  sec  you  at  all  times,  we  have  no  need, 
and  I  trust  shall  have  none,  to  trouble  you  with  a 
journey  made  on  purpose ;  yet  once  again,  I  am  will 
ing  and  desirous  to  believe,  we  shall  be  a  happy  trio 
at  Weston ;  but  unless  necessity  dictates  a  journey  of 
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charity,  I  wish  all  yours  hither  to  be  made  for  pleasure. 
Farewell. — Thou  shall  know  how  we  go  on. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

Weston,  Jane  4, 17Q2. 
MY  DEAREST  ROSE, 

I  AM  not  such  an  ungrateful  and  insensible  animal, 

as  to  have  neglected  you  thus  long  without  a  reason. 

*     »##*** 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  our  dear  Johnny 
finds  the  pulpit  door  shut  against  him  at  present.  He 
is  young,  and  can  afford  to  wait  another  year ;  neither 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  his  time  of  preparation  for 
an  office  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  a  minister 
of  God's  word  should  have  been  a  little  protracted. 
It  is  easier  to  direct  the  movements  of  a  great  army, 
than  to  guide  a  few  souls  to  Heaven ;  the  way  is  nar 
row,  and  full  of  snares,  and  the  guide  himself  has  the 
most  difficulties  to  encounter.  But  I  trust  he  will  do 
well.  He  is  single  in  his  views,  honest-hearted,  and 
desirous,  by  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scripture,  to  qua 
lify  himself  for  the  service  of  his  great  Master,  who 
will  suffer  no  such  man  to  fail  for  want  of  his  aid 
and  protection. 

Adieu, 

W.  C 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weiton,  Jane  4,  1792. 

ALL'S  WELL; 

WHICH  words  I  place  as  conspicuously  as  possible, 
and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save  you  the  pain, 
my  friend  and  brother,  of  a  moment's  anxious  specu 
lation.  Poor  Mary  proceeds  in  her  amendment  still, 
and  improves,  I  think,  even  at  a  swifter  rate  than  when 
you  left  her.  The  stronger  she  grows,  the  faster  she 
gathers  strength,  which  is  perhaps  the  natural  course 
of  recovery.  She  walked  so  well  this  morning,  that 
she  told  roe  at  my  first  visit  she  had  entirely  forgot 
her  illness ;  and  she  spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so 
much  of  her  usual  countenance,  that,  had  it  been  pos 
sible,  she  would  have  made  me  forget  it  too. 

Returned  from  my  walk,  blown  to  tatters — found 
two  dear  things  in  the  study,  your  letter,  and  my 
Mary !  She  is  bravely  well,  and  your  beloved  epistle 
does  us  both  good.  I  found  your  kind  pencil  note  in 
my  song-book,  as  soon  as  I  came  down  on  the  morn 
ing  of  your  departure ;  and  Mary  was  vexed  to  the 
heart,  that  the  simpletons  who  watched  her  supposed 
her  asleep,  when  she  was  not ;  for  she  learned  soon 
after  you  were  gone,  tlat  you  would  have  peeped  at 
her,  had  you  known  her  to  have  been  awake.  I  per 
haps  might  have  had  a  peep  too,  and  therefore  was 
as  vexed  as  she ;  but  if  it  please  God,  we  shall  make 
ourselves  large  amends  for  all  lost  peeps  by  and  by  at 
Earthara. 

W.C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  5, 1792. 

YESTERDAY  was  a  noble  day  with  us — speech  almost 
perfect — eyes  open  almost  the  whole  day,  without  any 
effort  to  keep  them  so  ;  and  the  step  wonderfully  im 
proved.  But  the  night  has  been  almost  a  sleepless 
one,  owing  partly  I  believe  to  her  having  had  as  much 
sleep  again  as  usual  the  night  before  ;  for  even  when 
she  is  in  tolerable  health  she  hardly  ever  sleeps  well 
two  nights  together.  I  found  her  accordingly  a  little 
out  of  spirits  this  morning,  but  still  insisting  on  it  that 
she  is  better.  Indeed  she  always  tells  me  so,  and  will 
probably  die  with  those  very  words  upon  her  lips. 
They  will  be  true  then  at  least,  for  then  she  will  be 
best  of  all.  She  is  now  (the  clock  has  just  struck 
eleven)  endeavouring,  I  believe,  to  get  a  little  sleep, 
for  which  reason  I  do  not  yet  let  her  know  that  I 
have  received  your  letter. 

Can  I  ever  honour  you  enough  for  your  zeal  to 
serve  me?  Truly  I  think  not :  I  am  however  so  sen 
sible  of  the  love  I  owe  you  on  this  account,  that  I 
every  day  regret  the  acuteness  of  your  feelings  for  me, 
convinced  that  they  expose  you  to  much  trouble,  mor 
tification,  and  disappointment.  I  have  in  short  a  poor 
opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told  you  when  you  were 
here ;  and  though  I  believe  that  if  any  man  living  can 
do  me  good,  you  will,  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself 
that  even  you  will  be  successful  in  attempting  it.  But 
it  is  no  matter,  you  are  yourself  a  good  which  I  can 
never  value  enough,  and  whether  rich  or  poor  in  other 
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respects,  I  shall  always  account  myself  better  provided 
for  than  I  deserve,  with  such  a  friend  at  my  back  as 
you.  Let  it  please  God  to  continue  to  me  my  William 
and  Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
grumble. 

I  rose  this  morning  wrapped  round  with  a  cloud  of 
melancholy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears ;  but  if  I  see 
Mary's  amendment  a  little  advanced,  when  she  rises, 
I  shall  be  better. 

I  have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except  that 
she  is  fatigued  for  want  of  sleep,  she  seems  as  well 
as  yesterday.  The  post  brings  me  a  letter  from 
Hurdis,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  a  dying  sister. 
Had  we  eyes  sharp  enough,  we  should  see  the  arrows 
of  Death  flying  'in  all  directions,  and  account  it  a 
wonder  that  we  and  our  friends  escape  them  a  single 

w.c. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

-.ii«'  v<  Y-'  '.*'•      t,i-:j    .   /.M<  '          in  •    • 

We4oD,Jane7, 179*. 

OF  what  materials  can  you  suppose  me  made,  if  after 
all  the  rapid  proofs  that  you  have  given  me  of  your 
friendship,  1  do  not  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
regret  your  absence  continually  ?  But  you  must  permit 
me  nevertheless  to  be  melancholy  now  and  then ;  or 
if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so  without  your  permission 
for  that  sable  thread  is  so  intermixed  with  the  very 
thread  of  my  existence,  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it, 
at  least  while  1  exist  in  the  body.  Be  content  there- 
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fore ;  let  me  sigh  and  groan,  but  always  be  sure  that 
I  love  you !  You  will  be  well  assured  that  I  should 
not  have  indulged  myself  in  this  rhapsody  about  my 
self,  and  my  melancholy,  had  my  present  mood  been 
of  that  complexion,  or  had  not  our  poor  Mary  seemed 
still  to  advance  in  her  recovery.  So  in  fact  she  does, 
and  has  performed  several  little  feats  to  day ;  such  as 
either  she  could  not  perform  at  all,  or  very  feebly, 
while  you  were  with  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny  as  I  call 
him,  my  Norfolk  cousin ;  he  is  a  sweet  lad,  but  as  shy 
as  a  bird.  It  costs  him  always  two  or  three  days  to 
open  his  mouth  before  a  stranger ;  but  when  he  does, 
he  is  sure  to  please  by  the  innocent  cheerfulness  of  his 
conversation.  His  sister  too  is  one  of  my  idols,  for 
the  resemblance  she  bears  to  my  mother. 

Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  looks  well,  is  better,  and 
loves  you  dearly. 

Adieu  !  my  brother, 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Werton,  June  10, 1792. 

I  DO  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  every  thing  you  do 
may  prosper ;  and  should  I  at  last  prosper  by  your 
means,  shall  taste  double  sweetness  in  prosperity  for 
that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a  mind  all 
in  sables.     In  this  mood  I  presented  myself  to  Mary's 

VOL.  III.  P 
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bedside,  whom  I  found,  though  after  many  hours 
lyiug  awake,  yet  cheerful,  and  not  to  be  affected  with 
my  desponding  humour.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  us 
both  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as  she  is,  she  has  a  most 
invincible  courage,  and  a  trust  in  God's  goodness  that 
nothing  shakes.  She  is  now  in  the  study,  and  is  cer 
tainly  in  some  degree  better  than  she  was  yesterday, 
but  how  to  measure  that  little  I  know  not,  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  just  perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny  of  Nor 
folk,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to 
have  seen  your  successor.  He  arrived,  to  my  great 
joy,  yesterday  ;  and  not  having  bound  himself  to  any 
particular  time  of  going,  will,  I  hope,  stay  long  with 
us.  You  are  now  once  more  snug  in  your  retreat, 
and  I  give  you  joy  of  your  return  to  it,  after  the  bustle 
in  which  you  have  lived  since  you  left  Weston.  Wes- 
ton  mourns  your  absence,  and  will  mourn  it  till  she 
sees  you  again.  What  is  to  become  of  Milton  I  know 
not ;  I  do  nothing  but  scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to 
have  no  relish  for  any  other  employment.  I  have 
however,  in  pursuit  of  your  idea  to  compliment  Dar 
win,  put  a  few  stanzas*  together,  which  I  shall  sub 
join  ;  you  will  easily  give  them  all  that  you  find  they 
want,  and  match  the  song  with  another. 

I  am  now  going  to  walk  with  Johnny,  much  cheered 
since  I  began  writing  to  you,  and  by  Mary's  looks  and 
good  spirits. 

W.  C. 

*  Lines  addressed  to  Dr.  Darwin;  Poems,  vol.  i. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  June  11,1792. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

THOU  art  ever  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  am  writing 
to  thee  or  not ;  and  my  correspondence  seems  to  grow 
upon  me  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  not  able  to  address 
thee  so  often  as  I  would.  In  fact,  I  live  only  to  write 
letters.  Hayley  is  as  you  see  added  to  the  number, 
and  to  him  I  write  almost  as  duly  as  I  rise  in  the 
morning ;  nor  is  he  only  added,  but  his  friend  Car- 
wardine  also — Carwardine  the  generous,  the  disinte 
rested,  the  friendly.  I  seem  in  short  to  have  stumbled 
suddenly  on  a  race  of  heroes,  men  who  resolve  to 
have  no  interests  of  their  own,  till  mine  are  served. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  that  concern 
me  more  intimately,  and  more  immediately,  than  all 
that  can  be  done  for  me  either  by  the  great,  or  the 
small,  or  by  both  united.  Since  I  wrote  last,  Mrs. 
Unwiri  has  been  continually  improving  in  strength,  but 
at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  I  can  only  mark  it  by  saying 
that  she  moves  about  every  day  with  less  support  than 
the  former.  Her  recovery  is  most  of  all  retarded  by 
want  of  sleep.  On  the  whole  I  believe  she  goes  on 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  though  not  quite  well 
enough  to  satisfy  me.  And  Dr.  Austin,  speaking  from 
the  reports  I  have  made  of  her,  says  he  has  no  doubt 
of  her  restoration. 

During  the  last  two  months  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  a  most  eventful 
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period,  ami  fruitful  to  an  uncommon  degree,  both  in 
good  and  evil.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  suffered  ex 
cruciating  pain.  I  recovered,  and  became  quite  well 
again.  I  received  within  my  doors  a  man,  but  lately 
an  entire  stranger,  and  who  now  loves  me  as  his  bro 
ther,  and  forgets  himself  to  serve  me.  Mrs.  Unwin 
has  been  seized  with  an  illness  that  for  many  days 
threatened  to  deprive  me  of  her,  and  to  cast  a  gloom, 
an  impenetrable  one,  on  all  my  future  prospects.  She 
is  now  granted  to  me  again.  A  few  days  since  I  should 
have  thought  the  moon  might  have  descended  into 
my  purse  as  likely  as  any  emolument,  and  now  it 
seems  not  impossible.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  with 
such  rapidity  as  events  move  with  in  romance  indeed, 
but  not  often  in  real  life.  Events  of  all  sorts  creep 
or  fly  exactly  as  God  pleases. 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  in  conclusion  the 
arrival  of  my  Johnny,  just  when  I  wanted  him  most, 
and  when  only  a  few  days  before  I  had  no  expectation 
of  him.  He  came  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  keep  him  long.  What  comes  next  I  know  not, 
but  shall  endeavour,  as  you  exhort  me,  to  look  for 
good,  and  I  know  I  shall  have  your  prayers  that  I  may 
not  be  disappointed. 

Hayley  tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest 
I  should  love  him  more  than  I  love  you,  and  bids  me 
say,  "  that  should  I  do  so,  you  in  revenge  must  love 
him  more  than  I  do." — Him  I  know  you  will  love, 
and  me,  because  you  have  such  a  habit  of  doing  it 
that  you  cannot  help  it. 
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Adieu !  My  knuckles  ache  with  letter  writing.  With 
ray  poor  patient's  affectionate  remembrances,  and 
Johnny's, 

I  am  ever  thine, 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  1Q,  17Q2. 

*         *         *  THUS  have  [  filled  a  whole 

page  to  my  dear  William  of  Eartham,  and  have  not 
said  a  syllable  yet  about  my  Mary.  A  sure  sign  that 
she  goes  on  well.  Be  it  known  to  you  that  we  have 
these  four  days  discarded  our  sedan  with  two  elbows. 
Here  is  no  more  carrying,  or  being  carried,  but  she 
walks  up  stairs  boldly,  with  one  hand  upon  the  balus 
trade,  and  the  other  under  my  arm,  and  in  like  man 
ner  she  comes  down  in  a  morning.  Still  I  confess 
she  is  feeble,  and  misses  much  of  her  former  strength. 
The  weather  too  is  sadly  against  her :  it  deprives  her 
of  many  a  good  turn  in  the  orchard,  and  fifty  times 
have  I  wished  this  very  day,  that  Dr.  Darwin's  scheme 
of  giving  rudders  and  sails  to  the  Ice-islands,  that 
spoil  all  our  summers,  were  actually  put  in  practice. 
So  should  we  have  gentle  airs  instead  of  churlish 
blasts;  and  those  everlasting  sources  of  bad  weather 
being  once  navigated  into  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
my  Mary  would  recover  as  fast  again.  We  are  both 
of  your  mind  respecting  the  journey  to  Eartham,  and 
think  that  July,  if  by  that  time  she  have  strength  for 
the  journey,  will  be  better  than  August.  We  shall 
P2 
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have  more  long  days  before  us,  and  them  we  shall 
want  as  much  for  our  return  as  for  our  going  forth. 
This  however  must  be  left  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
If  our  visit  to  you  be  according  to  his  will,  he  will 
smooth  our  way  before  us,  and  appoint  the  time  of  it ; 
and  thus  I  speak,  not  because  I  wish  to  seem  a  saint 
in  your  eyes,  but  because  my  poor  Mary  actually  is 
one,  and  would  not  set  her  foot  over  the  threshold, 
to  save  her  life,  unless  she  had,  or  thought  she  had, 
God's  free  permission.  "With  that  she  would  go 
through  floods  and  fire,  though  without  it  she  would 
be  afraid  of  every  thing : — afraid  even  to  visit  you, 
dearly  as  she  loves,  and  much  as  she  longs  to  see  you. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Wcston,  June  !J7,  1*90. 

WELL  then — let  us  talk  about  this  journey  to  Earth  • 
am.  You  wish  me  to  settle  the  time  of  it,  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  to  be  able  to  do  so,  living  in  hopes 
meanwhile  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  soon.  But 
some  little  time  must  necessarily  intervene.  Our  Mary 
must  be  able  to  walk  alone,  to  cut  her  own  food,  to 
feed  herself,  and  to  wear  her  own  shoes,  for  at  pre 
sent  she  wears  mine.  AH  things  considered,  my  friend 
and  brother,  you  will  see  the  expediency  of  waiting  ;i 
little  before  we  set  off  to  Eartham.  We  mean  indeed 
before  that  day  arrives  to  make  a  trial  of  the  strength 
of  her  head,  how  far  it  may  be  able  to  bear  the  mo 
tion  of  a  carriage,  a  motion  that  it  has  not  felt  these 
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seven  years.  I  grieve  that  we  are  thus  circumstanced, 
and  that  we  cannot  gratify  ourselves  in  a  delightful 
and  innocent  project  without  all  these  precautions} 
but  when  we  have  leaf-gold  to  handle,  we  must  do  it 
tenderly. 

I  thank  you,  my  brother,  both  for  presenting  my 
authorship  to  your  friend  Guy,  and  for  the  excellent 
verses  with  which  you  have  inscribed  your  present- 
There  are  none  neater  or  better  turned — with  what 
shall  I  requite  you  ?  <l  have  nothing  to  send  you  but  a 
gim crack,  which  I  have  prepared  for  my  bride  and 
bridegroom  neighbours,  who  are  expected  to-morrow. 
You  saw  in  my  book  a  poem  entitled  Catharina,  which 
concluded  with  a  wish  that  we  had  her  for  a  neigh 
bour  ;  this  therefore  is  called  Catharina ;  the  second 
part.  On  her  Marriage  to  George  Courtenay,  Esq.* 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  July  <t, 1792. 

I  KNOW  not  how  you  proceed  in  your  life  of  Milton, 
but  I  suppose  not  very  rapidly,  for  while  you  were  here, 
and  since  you  left  us,  you  have  had  no  other  theme 
but  me.  As  for  myself,  except  my  letters  to  you,  and 
the  nuptial  song  I  inserted  in  my  last,  I  have  literally 
done  nothing  since  I  saw  you.  Nothing  I  mean  in 
the  writing  way,  though  a  great  deal  in  another;  that 
is  to  say,  in  attending  my  poor  Mary,  and  endeavour 
ing  to  nurse  her  up  for  a  journey  to  Eartham.  In  this 

*  Poems,  vol.  iii. 
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I  have  hitherto  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  had 
rather  carry  this  point  completely,  than  be  the  most 
famous  editor  of  Milton  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
or  shall  see. 

Your  humorous  descant  upon  my  art  of  wishing 
made  us  merry,  and  consequently  did  good  to  us  both. 
I  sent  my  wish  to  the  Hall  yesterday.  They  are  ex 
cellent  neighbours,  and  so  friendly  to  me,  that  I  wish 
ed  to  gratify  them.  When  I  went  to  pay  my  first 
visit,  George  flew  into  the  court  to  meet  me,  and 
when  I  entered  the  parlour,  Catharina  sprang  into 
my  arms. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Western,  July  15,  1792. 

TH  E  progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence  is  very 
much  like  the  progress  of  my  poor  patient  in  the  road 
of  recovery.  I  cannot  indeed  say  that  she  moves,  but 
advances  not,  for  advances  are  certainly  made,  but  the 
progress  of  a  week  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  know  not 
therefore  at  present  what  to  say  about  this  long  post 
poned  journey.  The  utmost  that  it  is  safe  for  me 
to  say  at  this  moment  is  this — You  know  that  you  are 
dear  to  us  both  ;  true  it  is  that  you  are  so,  and  equally 
true  that  the  very  instant  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty 
we  will  fly  to  Karl  ha  in.  I  have  been  but  once  within 
the  Hall  door  since  the  Courtenays  came  home,  much 
as  I  have  been  pressed  to  dine  there,  and  have  hardly 
escaped  giving  a  little  offence  by  declining  it;  but 
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though  I  should  offend  all  the  world  by  my  obstinacy 
in  this  instance,  I  would  not  leave  my  poor  Mary  alone. 
Johnny  serves  me  as  a  representative,  and  him  I  send 
without  scruple.  As  to  the  affair  of  Milton,  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  it.  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a 
week  since  to  tell  him  that  the  interruption  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  illness  still  continuing,  and  being  likely  to  con 
tinue,  I  knew  not  when  I  should  be  able  to  proceed. 
The  translations  (I  said)  were  finished,  except  the  re- 
visal  of  a  part. 

God  bless  your  dear  little  boy  and  poet !  I  thank 
him  for  exercising  his  dawning  genius  upon  me,  and 
shall  be  still  happier  to  thank  him  in  person. 

Abbot  is  painting  me  so  true, 

That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare, 
And  hardly  know,  at  the  first  view, 

If  I  were  here,  or  there.    ' 

I  have  sat  twice  ;  and  the  few,  who  have  seen  his  copy 
of  me,  are  much  struck  with  the  resemblance.  He  is 
a  sober,  quiet  man,  which,  considering  that  I  must 
have  him  al  least  a  week  longer  for  an  inmate,  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me. 

My  Mary  sends  you  her  best  love.  She  can  walk 
now,  leaning  on  my  arm  only,  and  her  speech  is  cer 
tainly  much  improved.  I  long  to  see  you.  Why  can 
not  you  and  dear  Tom  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  with  us  ?  We  might  then  all  set  off  for  Eartham 
merrily  together.  But  I  retract  this,  conscious  that  I 
am  unreasonable.  It  is  a  wretched  world,  and  what 
we  would,  is  almost  always  what  we  cannot. 

Adieu!  Love  rne,  and  be  sure  of  a  return. 

W.C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  July  22,  1792. 

THIS  important  affair,  my  dear  brother,  is  at  last  de 
cided,  and  we  are  coming  Wednesday  se'nuight,  if  no 
thing  occur  to  make  a  later  day  necessary,  is  the  day 
fixed  for  our  journey.  Our  rate  of  travelling  must  de 
pend  on  Mary's  ability  to  bear  it.  Our  mode  of  travel 
ling  will  occupy  three  days  unavoidably,  for  we  shall 
come  in  a  coach.  Abbot  finishes  my  picture  to-morrow ; 
on  Wednesday  he  returns  to  town,  and  is  commissioned 
to  order  one  down  for  us,  with  four  steeds  to  draw  it ; 


-"  Hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 


That  cannot  go  but  forty  miles  a  day." 

Send  us  our  route,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it  almost  as 
if  I  were  in  a  strange  country.  We  shall  reach  St. 
Alban's  I  suppose  the  first  day ;  say  where  we  must 
finish  our  second  day's  journey,  and  at  what  inn  we 
may  best  repose  ?  As  to  the  end  of  the  third  day,  we 
know  where  that  will  find  us,  viz.  in  the  arms,  and  un 
der  the  roof  of  our  beloved  Hayley. 

General  Cowper,  having  heard  a  rumour  of  this  in 
tended  migration,  desires  to  meet  me  on  the  road,  that 
we  may  once  more  see  each  other.  He  lives  at  Ham, 
near  Kingston.  Shall  we  go  through  Kingston,  or 
near  it  -  For  I  would  give  him  as  little  trouble  as  pos 
sible,  though  he  offers  very  kindly  to  come  as  far  as 
Barnet  for  that  purpose.  Nor  must  I  forget  Carwar- 
dine,  who  so  kindly  desired  to  be  informed  what  way 
we  should  go.  On  what  point  of  the  road  will  it  be 
easiest  for  him  to  find  us  ?  On  all  these  points  you 
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must  be  my  oracle.  My  frieud  and  brother,  we  shall 
overwhelm  you  with  our  numbers;  this  is  all  the 
trouble  that  I  have  left.  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk, 
happy  in  the  thought  of  accompanying  us,  would  be 
broken  hearted  to  be  left  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  solicitudes  I  laugh  to  think 
what  they  are  made  of,  and  what  an  important  thing 
it  is  for  me  to  travel.  Other  men  steal  away  from 
their  homes  silently,  and  make  no  disturbance;  but 
when  I  move,  houses  are  turned  upside  down,  maids 
are  turned  out  of  their  beds,  all  the  counties  through 
which  I  pass  appear  to  be  in  an  uproar — Surry  greets 
me  by  the  mouth  of  the  General,  and  Essex  by  that  of 
Carwardine.  How  strange  does  all  this  seem  to  a 
man  who  has  seen  no  bustle,  and  made  none,  for  twenty 
years  together. 

Adieu, 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  July  29, 1792. 

Through  floods  and  flames  to  your  retreat, 

I  win  my  desp'rate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e'er  we  meet, 

Will  echo  your  huzza ! 

You  will  wonder  at  the  word  desp'rate  in  the  second 
line,  and  at  the  if  in  the  third  ;  but  could  you  have 
any  conception  of  the  fears  I  have  had  to  battle  with, 
of  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  I  have  suffered  concern 
ing  this  journey,  you  would  wonder  much  more  that  I 
still  courageously  persevere  in  my  resolution  to  under- 
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take  it.  Fortunately  for  ray  intentions,  it  happens  that 
as  the  day  approaches  my  terrors  abate ;  for  had  they 
continued  to  be  what  they  were  a  week  since,  I  must 
after  all  have  disappointed  you ;  and  was  actually  once 
on  the  verge  of  doing  it.  I  have  told  you  something 
of  my  nocturnal  experiences,  and  assure  you  now  that 
they  were  hardly  ever  more  terrific  than  on  this  occa 
sion.  Prayer  has  however  opened  my  passage  at  last, 
and  obtained  for  me  a  degree  of  confidence  that  I 
trust  will  prove  a  comfortable  viaticum  to  me  all  the 
way.  On  Wednesday  therefore  we  set  forth. 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  would  appear 
ridiculous  to  most ;  but  to  you  they  will  not,  for  you 
are  a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  well  that  to  what 
ever  cause  it  be  owing  (whether  to  constitution,  or  to 
God's  express  appointment)  I  am  hunted  by  spiritual 
hounds  in  the  night  season.  I  cannot  help  ft.  You 
will  pity  me,  and  wish  it  were  otherwise  ;  and  though 
you  may  think  that  there  is  much  of  the  imaginary  in 
it,  will  not  deem  it  for  that  reason  an  evil  less  to  be 

lamented So  much  for  fears  and  distresses.  Soon 

I  liope  they  shall  all  have  a  joyful  termination,  and  I, 
my  Mary,  my  Johnny,  and  my  dog,  be  skipping  with 
delight  at  Kurt  ham  ! 

Well !  this  picture  is  at  last  finished,  and  well  finish 
ed,  I  can  assure  you.  Every  creature  that  has  seen 
it  has  been  astonished  at  the  resemblance.  Sam's  boy 
bowed  to  it,  and  Beau  walked  up  to  it,  wagging  his 
tail  as  he  went,  and  evidently  showing  that  he  acknow 
ledged  its  likeness  to  his  master.  It  is  a  half-length, 
as  it  is  technically,  but  absurdly  called  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  gives  all  but  the  foot  and  ankle.  To  morrow  it  goes- 
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to  town,  and  will  hang  some  months  at  Abbot's,  when 
it  will  be  sent  to  its  due  destination  in  Norfolk. 

I  hope,  orrather  wish,  that  atEartham  I  may  recover 
that  habit  of  study,  which,  inveterate  as  it  once  seemed, 
I  now  seem  to  have  lost — lost  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
is  even  painful  to  me  to  think  of  what  it  will  cost  me 
to  acquire  it  again. 

Adieu !  my  dear,  dear  Hayley ;  God  give  us  a  happy 
meeting.  Mary  sends  her  love — She  is  in  pretty  good 
plight  this  morning,  having  slept  well,  and  for  her 
part  has  no  fears  at  all  about  the  journey. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREATHEED. 

Eartham,  August  6, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

HAVING  first  thanked  you  for  your  affectionate  and 
acceptable  letter,  I  will  proceed,  as  well  as  I  can,  to 
answer  your  equally  affectionate  request  that  I  would 
send  you  early  news  of  our  arrival  at  Eartham.  Here 
we  are  in  the  most  elegant  mansion  that  I  have  ever 
inhabited,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  delightful  plea 
sure  grounds  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  which,  dissi 
pated  as  my  powers  of  thought  are  at  present,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  describe.  It  shall  suffice  me  to  say 
that  they  occupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,  which  in  Buck 
inghamshire  might  well  pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from 
the  summit  of  which  is  beheld  a  most  magnificent  land- 
VOL.  in.  Q 
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scape  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  of  it  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen  plainly  from  the 
window  of  the  library  in  which  I  am  writing. 

It  pleased  God  to  carry  us  both  through  the  jour 
ney  with  far  less  difficulty  and  inconvenience  than  I 
expected.  I  began  it  indeed  with  a  thousand  fears, 
and  when  we  arrived  the  first  evening  at  Barnet,  found 
myself  oppressed  in  spirit  to  a  degree  that  could  hardly 
be  exceeded.  I  saw  Mrs.  Unwin  weary,  as  she  might 
well  be,  and  heard  such  a  variety  of  noises,  both  within 
the  house  and  without,  that  I  concluded  she  would 
get  no  rest.  But  I  was  mercifully  disappointed.  She 
rested,  though  not  well,  yet  sufficiently  ;  and  when  we 
finished  our  next  day's  journey  at  Ripley,  we  were 
both  in  better  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind,  than 
on  the  day  preceding.  At  Ripley  we  found  a  quiet 
inn,  that  housed,  as  it  happened,  that  night,  no  com 
pany  but  ourselves.  There  we  slept  well,  and  rose 
perfectly  refreshed.  And  except  some  terrors  that  I 
felt  at  passing  over  the  Sussex  hills  by  moonlight,  met 
with  little  to  complain  of  till  we  arrived  about  ten 
o'clock  at  Eartham.  Here  we  are  as  happy  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  terrestrial  good  to  make  us.  It  is  almost 
a  Paradise  in  which  we  dwell ;  and  our  reception  has 
been  the  kindest  that  it  was  possible  for  friendship  and 
hospitality  to  contrive.  Our  host  mentions  you  with 
great  respect,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  esteems  you 
highly.  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is,  I  think,  in  some  points, 
already  the  better  for  her  excursion,  unites  with  mine 
her  best  compliments  both  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Great- 
heed.  I  have  much  to  see  and  enjoy  before  I  ran  be 
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perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  delights  of  Eartham,  and 
will  therefore  now  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  my  dear  sir, 

With  great  sincerity, 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham,  August  12, 1792. 
MY  DEAREST  CATHARINA, 

THOUGH  I  have  travelled  far,  nothing  did  I  see  in  my 
travels  that  surprised  me  half  so  agreeably  as  your 
kind  letter ;  for  high  as  my  opinion  of  your  good-na 
ture  is,  I  had  no  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  till  I 
should  have  written  first.  A  pleasure  which  I  intend 
ed  to  allow  myself  the  first  opportunity. 

After  three  days  confinement  in  a  coach,  and  suf 
fering  as  we  went  all  that  could  be  suffered  from  ex 
cessive  heat  and  dust,  we  found  ourselves  late  in  the 
evening  at  the  door  of  our  friend  Hayley.  In  every 
other  respect  the  journey  was  extremely  pleasant.  At 
the  Mitre  in  Barnet,  where  we  lodged  the  first  evening, 
we  found  our  friend  Mr.  Rose,  who  had  walked  thither 
from  his  house  in  Chancery-lane  to  meet  us ;  and  at 
Kingston,  where  we  dined  the  second  day,  I  found  my 
old  and  much  valued  friend  General  Cowper,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  in  thirty  years,  and  but  for  this  jour 
ney  should  never  have  seen  again.  Mrs.  Unwin,  on 
whose  account  I  had  a  thousand  fears  before  we  set 
out,  suffered  as  little  from  fatigue  as  myself,  and  begins 
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I  hope  already  to  feel  some  beneficial  effects  from  the 
air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exercise  that  she  takes  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  pleasure-grounds  in  the  world. 
They  occupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,  lofty  enough  to  com 
mand  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  skirts  the  horizon  to  a 
length  of  many  miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  inland  scene  is  equally  beautiful,  con 
sisting  of  a  large  and  deep  valley  well  cultivated,  and 
enclosed  by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned  with  wood. 
I  had,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet  could  be 
the  owner  of  such  a  Paradise;  and  his  house  is  as 
elegant  as  his  scenes  are  charming. 

But  think  not,  my  dear  Catharina,  that  amidst  all 
these  beauties  I  shall  lose  the  remembrance  of  the 
peaceful,  but  less  splendid  Weston.  Your  precincts 
will  be  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  when  I  return  ;  though 
when  that  day  will  arrive  I  know  not,  our  host  being 
determined,  as  I  plainly  see,  to  keep  us  as  long  as  pos 
sible.  Give  my  best  love  to  your  husband.  Thank 
him  most  kindly  for  his  attention  to  the  old  bard  of 
Greece,  and  pardon  me  that  I  do  not  send  you  now 
an  epitaph  for  Fop.  I  am  not  sufficiently  recollected 
to  compose  even  a  bagatelle  at  present ;  but  in  due 
time  you  shall  receive  it. 

Hayley,  who  will  some  time  or  other  I  hope  see  you 
at  Weston,  is  already  prepared  to  love  you  both,  and 
being  passionately  fond  of  music,  longs  much  to  hear 
you. 

Adieu ! 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Eartham,  August  14, 1792. 
JWY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

ROMNEY  is  here ;  it  would  add  much  to  uiy  happiness 
if  you  were  of  the  party  ;  I  have  prepared  Hayley  to 
think  highly,  that  is  justly  of  you,  and  the  time  I  hope 
will  come,  when  you  will  supersede  all  need  of  my  re 
commendation. 

Mrs.  Unwin  gathers  strength.  I  have  indeed  great 
hopes  from  the  air  and  exercise  which  this  fine  season 
affords  her  opportunity  to  use,  that  ere  we  return  she 
M-ill  be  herself  again. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Eartham,  August  18,  1792. 

WISHES  in  this  world  are  generally  vain,  and  in  the 
next  we  shall  make  none.  Every  day  I  wish  you  were 
of  our  party,  knowing  how  happy  you  would  be  in  a 
place  where  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  beauti 
ful  scenery,  and  converse  agreeably. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  health  continues  to  improve;  and 
even  I,  who  was  well  when  I  came,  find  myself  still 
better. 

Yours, 

W.C. 
82 
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TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Lai (liain,  August  25, 1792. 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  last,  I  send 
my  dear  Catharina  the  epitaph  she  desired,  composed 
as  well  as  I  could  compose  it  in  a  place  where  every 
object,  being  still  new  to  me,  distracts  my  attention, 
and  makes  me  as  awkward  at  verse  as  if  I  had  never 
dealt  in  it.  Here  it  is*. 

I  am  here,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  delightfully 
situated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  most 
friendly  hospitality  can  impart ;  yet  do  I  neither  for 
get  Weston,  nor  my  friends  at  Weston ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  I  have  at  length,  though  much  and  kindly 
pressed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  determined  on  the  day 
of  our  departure — on  the  seventeenth  of  September 
we  shall  leave  Eartham ;  four  days  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  us  home  again,  for  I  am  under  a  promise  to 
General  Cowper  to  dine  with  him  on  the  way,  which 
cannot  be  done  comfortably,  either  to  him  or  to  our 
selves,  unless  we  sleep  that  night  at  Kingston. 

The  air  of  this  place  has  been,  I  believe,  beneficial 
to  us  both.  I  indeed  was  in  tolerable  health  before  I 
set  out,  but  have  acquired  since  I  came  both  a  better 
appetite,  and  a  knack  of  sleeping  almost  as  much  iu  a 
single  night  as  formerly  in  two.  Whether  double 
quantities  of  that  article  will  be  favourable  to  me  as  a 
poet,  time  must  show.  About  myself  however  I  care 

*  Epitaph  on  Fop,  a  dog  belonging  to  Lady  Throckmorton. 
Poems,  vol.  iii. 
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little,  being  made  of  materials  so  tough,  as  not  to 
threaten  me  even  now,  at  the  end  of  so  many  lus 
trums,  with  any  thing  like  a  speedy  dissolution.  My 
chief  concern  has  been  about  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  my 
chief  comfort  at  this  moment  is,  that  she  likewise  has 
received  I  hope  considerable  benefit  by  the  journey. 

Tell  niy  dear  George  that  I  begin  to  long  to  be 
hold  him  again ;  and  did  it  not  savour  of  ingratitude 
to  the  friend,  under  whose  roof  I  am  so  happy  at  pre 
sent,  should  be  impatient  to  find  myself  once  more 
under  yours. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Catharina.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
in  the  way  of  news,  except  that  Romney  has  drawn 
me  in  crayons ;  by  the  suffrage  of  all  here,  extremely 
like. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Eartham,  August  26, 1792. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  my  dearest  Coz,  but  in  a  new 
scene,  and  surrounded  by  strange  objects,  I  find  my 
powers  of  thinking  dissipated  to  a  degree  that  makes 
it  difficult  to  me  even  to  write  a  letter,  and  even  a 
letter  to  you  ;  but  such  a  letter  as  I  can,  I  will,  and 
have  the  fairest  chance  to  succeed  this  morning,  Hay- 
ley,  Romney,  Hayley's  son,  and  Beau,  being  all  gone 
together  to  the  sea  for  bathing.  The  sea,  you  must 
know,  is  nine  miles  off,  so  that  unless  stupidity  pre 
vent,  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  write  not  only  to 
you,  but  to  poor  Hurdis  also,  who  is  broken-hearted 
for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  sister,  lately  dead:  and 
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whose  letter,  giving  an  account  of  it,  which  I  received 
yesterday,  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  our  party. 
My  only  comfort  respecting  even  yourself  is,  that 
you  write  in  good  spirits,  and  assure  me  that  you 
are  in  a  state  of  recovery ;  otherwise  I  should  mourn 
not  only  for  Hurdis,  but  for  myself,  lest  a  certain 
event  should  reduce  me,  and  in  a  short  time  too,  to  a 
situation  as  distressing  as  his ;  for  though  nature  de 
signed  you  only  for  my  cousin,  you  have  had  a  sister's 
place  in  my  affections  ever  since  I  knew  you.  The 
reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  having  no  sister,  the  daughter 
of  my  own  mother,  I  thought  it  proper  to  have  one, 
the  daughter  of  yours.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  afford  to  lose  you ;  and  that  unless  you  will  be 
upon  honour  with  me,  to  give  me  always  a  true  ac 
count  of  yourself,  at  least  when  we  are  not  together, 
I  shall  always  be  unhappy,  because  always  suspicious 
that  you  deceive  me. 

Now  for  ourselves.  1  am,  without  the  least  dis 
simulation,  in  good  health ;  my  spirits  are  about  as 
good  as  you  have  ever  seen  them ;  and  if  increase  of 
appetite  and  a  double  portion  of  sleep  be  advanta 
geous,  such  are  the  advantages  that  I  have  received 
from  this  migration.  As  to  that  gloominess  of  mind, 
which  I  have  had  these  twenty  years,  it  cleaves  to  me 
even  here;  and  could  I  be  translated  to  Paradise, 
unless  I  left  my  body  behind  me,  would  cleave  to  me 
even  there  also.  It  is  my  companion  for  life,  and  no 
thing  will  ever  divorce  us.  So  much  for  myself.  Mrs. 
Unwin  is  evidently  the  better  for  her  jaunt,  'though 
by  no  means  as  she  was  before  this  last  attack  ;  still 
wanting  help  when  she  would  rise  from  her  scat,  and 
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a  support  in  walking ;  but  she  is  able  to  use  more 
exercise  than  she  could  at  home,  and  moves  with  ra 
ther  a  less  tottering  step.  God  knows  what  he  de 
signs  for  me  ;  but  when  I  see  those,  who  are  dearer  to 
me  than  myself,  distempered  and  enfeebled,  and  my 
self  as  strong  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  tremble 
for  the  solitude  in  which  a  few  years  may  place  me. 
I  wish  her  and  you  to  die  before  me,  indeed,  but  not 
till  I  am  more  likely  to  follow  immediately.  Enough 
of  this! 

Romney  has  drawn  me  in  crayons,  and  in  the  opi 
nion  of  all  here,  with  his  best  hand,  and  with  the  most 
exact  resemblance  possible. 

The  seventeenth  of  September  is  the  day  on  which 
I  intend  to  leave  Eartham.  We  shall  then  have  been 
six  weeks  resident  here  ;  a  holiday  time  long  enough 
for  a  man  who  has  much  to  do.  And  now  farewell ! 

W.  C. 

P.  S.  Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be  truly 
that  of  a  brother,  has  given  me  his  picture,  drawn  by 
Romney  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  an  admirable  like 
ness. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Eartham,  August  56,  17Q2. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

YOUR  kind  but  very  affecting  letter  found  me  not  at 
Weston,  to  which  place  it  was  directed,  but  in  a  bower 
of  my  friend  Hayley's  garden  at  Eartham,  where  I 
was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  We  both  knew  the  mo- 
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meat  we  saw  it  from  whom  it  came;  and  observing  a 
red  seal,  both  comforted  ourselves  that  all  was  well 
at  Burwash  :  but  we  soon  felt  that  we  were  called  not 
to  rejoice,  but  to  mourn  with  you — we  do  indeed 
sincerely  mourn  with  you;  and  if  it  will  afford  you  any 
consolation  to  know  it,  you  may  be  assured,  that  every 
eye  here  has  testified  what  our  hearts  have  suffered  for 
you.  Your  loss  is  great,  and  your  disposition  I  per 
ceive  such  as  exposes  you  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
it ;  I  will  not  add  to  your  sorrow  by  a  vain  attempt  to 
assuage  it ;  your  own  good  sense  and  the  piety  of 
your  principles  will,  of  course,  suggest  to  you  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God. 
You  will  be  sure  to  recollect  that  the  stroke,  severe  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  stroke  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  father ; 
and  will  find  I  trust  hereafter  that  like  a  father  he  has 
done  you  good  by  it  Thousands  have  been  able  to 
say,  and  myself  as  loud  as  any  of  them,  it  has  been 
good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted  ;  but  time  is  necessary 
to  work  us  to  this  persuasion,  and  in  due  time  it  shall 
be  yours.  Mr.  Hayley,  who  tenderly  sympathizes 
with  you,  has  enjoined  me  to  send  you  as  pressing  an 
invitation  as  I  can  frame,  to  join  me  at  this  place.  I 
have  every  motive  to  wish  your  consent.  Both  your 
benefit  and  my  own,  which  I  believe  would  be  abun 
dantly  answered  by  your  coming,  ought  to  make  me 
eloquent  in  such  a  cause.  Here  you  will  find  silence 
and  retirement  in  perfection,  when  you  would  seek 
them ;  and  here  such  company  as  I  have  no  doubt 
would  suit  you ;  all  cheerful,  but  not  noisy ;  and  all 
alike  disposed  to  love  you  :  you  and  I  seem  to  have 
here  a  fair  opportunity  of  meeting.  It  were  a  pity  we 
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should  be  in  the  same  county,  and  not  come  together. 
I  am  here  till  the  seventeenth  of  September,  an  in 
terval  that  will  afford  you  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  gratify  me  at  last  with  an  inter 
view  which  I  have  long  desired.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon,  that  I  may  have  double  pleasure,  the  plea 
sure  of  expecting,  as  well  as  that  of  seeing  you. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God,  though  still  a  sufferer  by 
her  last  illness,  is  much  better,  and  has  received  consi 
derable  benefit  by  the  air  of  Eartham.  She  adds  to 
mine  her  affectionate  compliments,  and  joins  me  and 
Hay  ley  in  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Romney  is  here,  and  a  young  man,  a  cousin  of 
mine.  I  tell  you  who  we  are,  that  you  may  not  be 
afraid  of  us. 

Adieu !  May  the  Comforter  of  all  the  afflicted  wha 
seek  him,  be  yours.  God  bless  you. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Eartham,  Sept.  9,  1702. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  DETERMINE,  if  possible,  to  send  you  one  more 
letter,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  once  more  to  send  you 
something  like  one,  before  we.  leave  Eartham.  But  I 
am  iu  truth  so  unaccountably  local  in  the  use  of  my 
pen,  that,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who  could  leap 
well  no  where  but  at  Rhodes,  I  seem  incapable  of 
writing  at  all,  except  at  Weston.  This  is,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  a  delightful  place ;  more  beautiful 
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scenery  I  have  never  beheld  nor  expect  to  behold ; 
but  the  charms  of  it,  uncommon  as  they  are,  have  not 
in  the  least  alienated  my  affections  from  Weston.  The 
genius  of  that  place  suits  me  better,  it  has  an  air  of 
snug  concealment,  in  which  a  disposition  like  mine 
feels  itself  peculiarly  gratified;  whereas  here  I  see 
from  every  window  woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like 
mountains,  a  wildness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases 
my  natural  melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
agreeables  I  find  within,  would  soon  convince  me  that 
mere  change  of  place  can  avail  me  little.  Accord 
ingly,  I  have  not  looked  out  for  a  house  in  Sussex, 
nor  shall. 

The  intended  day  of  our  departure  continues  to  be 
the  seventeenth.  1  hope  to  reconduct  Mrs.  Unwin  to 
the  Lodge  with  her  health  considerably  mended :  but 
it  is  in  the  article  of  speech  chiefly,  and  in  her  powers 
of  walking,  that  she  is  sensible  of  much  improvement. 
Her  sight  and  her  hand  still  fail  her,  so  that  she  can 
neither  read  nor  work ;  mortifying  circumstances  both 
to  her,  who  is  never  willingly  idle. 

On  the  eighteenth  I  purpose  to  dine  with  the  Ge 
neral,  and  to  rest  that  night  at  Kingston ;  but  the  plea 
sure  I  shall  have  in  the  interview  will  hardly  be 
greater  than  the  pain  I  shall  feel  at  the  end  of  it,  for 
we  shall  part  probably  to  meet  no  more. 

Johnny,  I  know,  has  told  you  that  Mr.  Hurdis  is 
here.  Distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  sister,  he  has  re 
nounced  the  place  where  she  died  for  ever,  and  is 
about  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life  at  Oxford. 
You  would  admire  him  much.  He  is  gentle  in  his 
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manners,  and  delicate  in  his  person,  resembling  our 
poor  friend  Unwin,  both  in  face  and  figure,  more  than 
any  one  1  have  ever  seen.  But  he  has  not,  at  least  he 
has  not  at  present,  his  vivacity. 

I  have  corresponded  since  I  came  here  with,  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  and  had  yesterday  a  very  kind  letter  from 
her. 

Adieu,  my  dear;  may  God  bless  you.  Write  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  can  after  the  twentieth.  I  shall  then 
be  at  Weston,  and  indulging  myself  in  the  hope  that 
I  shall  ere  long  see  you  there  also. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

The  San,  at  Kingston,  Sept  18, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

WITH  no  sinister  accident  to  retard  or  terrify  us,  we 
find  ourselves,  at  a  quarter  before  one,  arrived  safe  at 
Kingston.  I  left  you  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  took  leave  of  our  dear  Tom,  at  the  bot 
tom  of  the  chalk-hill.  But  soon  after  this  last  sepa 
ration,  my  troubles  gushed  from  my  eyes,  and  then  I 
was  better. 

We  must  now  prepare  for  our  visit  to  the  General. 
I  add  no  more  therefore  than  our  dearest  remem 
brances  and  prayers  that  God  may  bless  you  and 
yours,  and  reward  you  an  hundred-fold  for  all  your 
kindness.  Tell  Tom  I  shall  always  hold  him  dear  for 
his  affectionate  attentions  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  From  her 

VOL.  in.  R 
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heart  the  memory  of  him  can  never  be  erased.  Johnny 
loves  you  all,  and  has  his  share  in  all  these  acknow 
ledgments. 

Adieu ! 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weiton,  Sept.  21, 1792. 
MY  DEAR  HAYLEY, 

CHAOS  himself,  even  the  chaos  of  Milton,  is  not  sur 
rounded  with  more  confusion,  nor  has  a  mind  more 
completely  in  a  hubbub,  than  I  experience  at  the  pre 
sent  moment.  At  our  first  arrival,  after  long  absence, 
we  find  an  hundred  orders  to  servants  necessary,  a 
thousand  things  to  be  restored  to  their  proper  places, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  minutiae  to  be  adjusted ; 
which,  though  individually  of  little  importance,  are 
most  momentous  in  the  aggregate.  In  these  circum 
stances  I  find  myself  so  indisposed  to  writing,  that 
save  to  yourself  I  would  on  no  account  attempt  it ; 
but  to  you  I  will  give  such  a  recital  as  I  can  of  all 
that  has  passed  since  I  sent  you  that  short  note  from 
Kingston,  knowing  that  if  it  be  a  perplexed  recital, 
you  will  consider  the  cause,  and  pardon  it.  I  will  be 
gin  with  a  remark  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  sometimes  more  true 
heroism  passing  in  a  corner,  and  on  occasions  that 
make  no  noise  in  the  world,  than  has  often  been  ex 
ercised  by  those  whom  that  world  esteems  her  greatest 
heroes,  and  on  occasions  the  most  illustrious ;  I  hope 
so  at  least ;  for  all  the  heroism  I  have  to  boast,  and 
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all  the  opportunities  I  have  of  displaying  any,  are  of 
a  private  nature.     After  writing  the  note  I  immedi 
ately  began  to  prepare  for  my  appointed  visit  to  Ham ; 
but  the  struggles  that  I  had  with  my  own  spirit,  la 
bouring  as  I  did  under  the  most  dreadful  dejection, 
are  never  to  be  told.     I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  been  excused.     I  went  however,  and  carried 
my  point  against  myself  with  a  heart  riven  asunder — 
I  have  reasons  for  all  this  anxiety,  which  I  cannot  re 
late  now.     The  visit  however  passed  off  well,  and  we 
returned  in  the  dark  to  Kingston.     I  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  I  had  known  since  my  departure  from 
Eartham,  and  Mary  too,  for  she  had  suffered  hardly 
less  than  myself,  and  chiefly  on  my  account.     That 
night  we  rested  well  in  our  inn,  and  at  twenty  minutes 
after  eight  next  morning  set  off  for  London ;  exactly 
at  ten  we  reached  Mr.  Rose's  door  ;  we  drank  a  dish 
of  chocolate  with  him,  and  proceeded,   Mr.   Rose 
riding  with  us  as  far  as  St.  Alban's.    From  this  time 
we  met  with  no  impediment.     In  the  dark,  and  in  a 
storm,  at  eight  at  night,  we  found  ourselves  at  our 
own  back  door.    Mrs.  Unwin  was  very  near  slipping 
out  of  the  chair  in  which  she  was  taken  from  the 
chaise,  but  at  last  was  landed  safe.    We  all  have  had 
a  good  night,  and  are  all  well  this  morning. 
God  bless  you,  my  dearest  brother. 

W.  C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Werton,  Oct.  8,1798. 
MY  DEAR  HAYLEY, 

A  BAD  night,  succeeded  by  an  East  wind,  and  a  sky  all 
in  sables,  huve  such  an  effect  on  my  spirits,  that  if  I  did 
not  consult  my  own  comfort  more  than  yours,  I  should 
not  write  to-day,  for  I  shall  not  entertain  you  much  ; 
yet  your  letter,  though  containing  no  very  pleasant 
tidings,  has  afforded  me  some  relief.  It  tells  me,  indeed, 
that  you  have  been  dispirited  yourself,  and  that  poor 
little  Tom,  the  faithful  squire  of  my  Mary,  has  been 
seriously  indisposed  ;  all  this  grieves  me,  but  then 
there  is  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  a  kindness  in  it,  that 
do  me  good.  I  will  endeavour  not  to  repay  you  in 
notes  of  sorrow  and  despondence,  though  all  my 
sprightly  chords  seem  broken.  In  truth,  one  day  ex- 
cepted,  I  have  not  seen  the  day  when  I  have  been 
cheerful,  since  I  left  you.  My  spirits,  I  think,  are  al 
most  constantly  lower  than  they  were;  the  approach 
of  winter  is  perhaps  the  cause ;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  no 
thing  better  to  expect  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  assignation  with  myself,  the 
day  of  which  I  said  some  days  before  it  came,  when 
that  day  comes  I  will  begin  my  dissertations.  Ac 
cordingly  when  it  came  I  prepared  to  do  so ;  filled  a 
letter-case  with  fresh  paper,  furnished  myself  with  a 
pretty  good  pen,  and  replenished  my  ink-bottle ;  but 
partly  from  one  cause,  and  partly  from  another,  chiefly 
however  from  distress  and  dejection,  after  writing  and 
obliterating  about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of 
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which  I  spent  near  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relin. 
quish  the  attempt.  An  attempt  so  unsuccessful  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  dishearten  me,  and  it  has 
had  that  effect  to  such  a  degree  that  1  know  not  when 
I  shall  h'nd  courage  to  make  another.  At  present  I 
shall  certainly  abstain,  since  at  present  I  cannot  well 
afford  to  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of  a  fresh  mor 
tification. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  October  13,  1792. 

I  BEGAN  a  letter  to  you  yesterday,  my  dearest 
brother,  and  proceeded  through  two  sides  of  the 
sheet;  but  so  much  of  my  nervous  fever  found  its  way 
into  it,  that  looking  it  over  this  morning  I  determined 
not  to  send  it. 

I  have  risen,  though  not  in  good  spirits,  yet  in  better 
than  I  generally  do  of  late,  and  therefore  will  not  ad 
dress  you  in  the  melancholy  tone  that  belongs  to  my 
worst  feelings. 

I  began  to  be  restless  about  your  portrait,  and  to 
say,  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for  it  ?  I  wished  it 
here  for  many  reasons :  the  sight  of  it  will  be  a  com 
fort  to  me,  for  I  not  only  love,  but  am  proud  of  you, 
as  of  a  conquest  made  in  my  old  age.  Johnny  goes 
to  Town  on  Monday,  on  purpose  to  call  on  Romney, 
to  whom  he  shall  give  all  proper  information  concern 
ing  its  conveyance  hither.  The  name  of  a  man,  whom 
I  esteem  as  I  do  Romney,  ought  not  to  be  unmusical 
* 
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in  ray  ears  ;  but  his  name  will  be  so,  till  I  shall  have 
paid  him  a  debt  justly  due  to  him,  by  doing  such  poe 
tical  honours  to  it  as  I  intend.  Heaven  knows  when 
that  intention  will  be  executed,  for  the  Muse  is  still 
as  obdurate  and  as  coy  as  ever. 

Your  kind  postscript  is  just  arrived,  and  gives  me 
great  pleasure.  When  I  cannot  see  you  myself,  it 
seems  some  comfort  however  that  you  have  been  seen 
by  another  known  to  me ;  and  who  will  tell  me  in  a 
few  days  that  he  has  seen  you.  Your  wishes  to  dis 
perse  my  melancholy  would,  I  am  sure,  prevail,  did  that 
event  depend  on  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with  which 
you  frame  them ;  but  it  has  baffled  both  wishes  and 
prayers,  and  those  the  most  fervent  that  could  be 
made,  so  many  years,  that  the  case  seems  hopeless. 
But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 

Your  verses  to  Austin  are  as  sweet  as  the  honey 
that  they  accompany ;  kind,  friendly,  witty,  and  ele 
gant.  When  shall  I  be  able  to  do  the  h'ke  ?  perhaps 
when  my  Mary,  like  your  Tom,  shall  cease  to  be  an 
invalide,  1  may  recover  a  power  at  least  to  do  some- 
tiling.  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  dear  little  man's 
restoration.  My  Mary  continues  I  hope  to  mend  a 
little. 

W.C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  October  1C),  1792. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

You  are  too  useful  when  you  are  here  not  to  be 
missed  on  a  hundred  occasions  daily :  and  too  much 
domesticated  with  us  not  to  be  regretted  always.  I 
hope  therefore  that  your  month  or  six  weeks  will  not 
be  like  many  that  I  have  known,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  any  length  whatever,  and  productive 
of  nothing  but  disappointment. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  you  went,  except  that  I 
have  composed  the  better  half  of  a  sonnet  to  Rom- 
ney  ;  yet  even  this  ought  to  bear  an  earlier  date,  for  I 
began  to  be  haunted  with  a  desire  to  do  it  long  be 
fore  we  came  out  of  Sussex,  and  have  daily  attempted 
it  ever  since. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reading  part  of  the  world, 
if  the  writing  part  were,  many  of  them,  as  dull  as  I 
am.  Yet  even  this  small  produce,  which  my  steril 
intellect  has  hardly  yielded  at  last,  may  serve  to  con 
vince  you  that  in  point  of  spirits  I  am  not  worse. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  better.  The  powders  and  the 
laudanum  together  have,  for  the  present  at  least, 
abated  the  fever  that  consumes  them ;  and  in  measure 
as  the  fever  abates,  I  acquire  a  less  discouraging  view 
of  things,  and  with  it  a  little  power  to  exert  myself. 

In  the  evenings  I  read  Baker's  Chronicle  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  having  no  other  history,  and  hope  in  time  to 
be  as  well  versed  in  it  as  his  admirer  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley. 

W.  C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

We«OD,  Oct.  2S,  1794. 
MY  DEAR  JOHNNY, 

II  K  UK  am  I  with  I  know  not  how  many  letters  to  an 
swer,  and  no  time  to  do  it  in.  I  exhort  you,  therefore, 
to  set  a  proper  value  on  this,  as  proving  your  priority 
in  my  attentions,  though  in  other  respects  likely  to  be 
of  little  value. 

You  do  well  to  sit  for  your  picture,  and  give  very 
sufficient  reasons  for  doing  it ;  you  will  also,  I  doubt 
not,  take  care  that  when  future  generations  shall  look 
at  it,  some  spectator  or  other  shall  say,  this  is  the 
picture  of  a  good  man,  and  a  useful  one. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Johnny.  I  pro 
ceed  much  after  the  old  rate;  rising  cheerless  and 
distressed  in  the  morning,  and  brightening  a  little  as 
the  day  goes  on. 

Adieu, 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

WeMon,  Oct.  28, 1791. 

NOTHING  done,  my  dearest  brother,  nor  likely  to  be 
done  at  present ;  yet  I  purpose  in  a  day  or  two  to 
make  another  attempt,  to  which  however  I  shall  ad 
dress  myself  with  fear  and  trembling,  like  a  man  who, 
having  sprained  his  wrist,  dreads  to  use  it.  I  have 
not  indeed,  like  such  a  man,  injured  myself  by  any 
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extraordinary  exertion,  but  seem  as  much  enfeebled  as 
if  I  had.  The  consciousness  that  there  is  so  much  to 
do,  and  nothing  done,  is  a  burthen  I  am  not  able  to 
bear.  Milton  especially  is  my  grievance,  and  I  might 
almost  as  well  be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  as  goaded  with 
such  continual  reproaches  for  neglecting  him.  I  will 
therefore  begin ;  I  will  do  my  best ;  and  if,  after  all, 
that  best  prove  good  for  nothing,  I  will  even  send 
the  notes,  worthless  as  they  are,  that  I  have  made  al 
ready  ;  a  measure  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  and  to 
which  nothing  but  necessity  shall  compel  me.  1  shall 
rejoice  to  see  those  new  samples  of  your  biography, 
which  you  give  me  to  expect. 

Aliens!  Courage! — Here  comes  something  how 
ever  ;  produced  after  a  gestation  as  long  as  that  of  a 
pregnant  woman.  It  is  the  debt  long  unpaid;  the 
compliment  due  to  Romney ;  and  if  it  has  your  appro 
bation,  I  will  send  it,  or  you  may  send  it  for  me.  I 
must  premise  however,  that  I  intended  nothing  less 
than  a  sonnet  when  I  began.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
said  to  myself,  it  shall  not  be  a  sonnet ;  accordingly  I 
attempted  it  in  one  sort  of  measure,  then  in  a  second, 
then  in  a  third,  till  I  had  made  the  trial  in  half  a  dozen 
different  kinds  of  shorter  verse,  and  behold  it  is  a  son 
net  at  last.  The  fates  would  have  it  so*. 

W.  C. 

*  Here  followed  the  Sonnet  to  George  Romney,  Esq.  Po 
ems,  vol.  iii. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Werton,  NOT.  9, 179t. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WISH  that  I  were  as  industrious,  and  as  much  occu 
pied  as  you,  though  in  a  different  way ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  me.  Mrs.  Unwin's  great  debility  (who  is  not  yet 
able  to  move  without  assistance)  is  of  itself  a  hindrance 
such  as  would  effectually  disable  me.  Till  she  can 
work  and  read,  and  fill  up  her  time  as  usual  (all  which 
is  at  present  entirely  out  of  her  power),  I  may  now 
and  then  find  time  to  write  a  letter,  but  I  shall  write 
nothing  more.  I  cannot  sit  with  my  pen  in  my  hand, 
and  my  books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  effect  iu  soli 
tude,  silent,  and  looking  at  the  fire.  To  this  hindrance 
that  other  has  been  added,  of  which  you  are  already 
aware,  a  want  of  spirits,  such  as  I  have  never  known, 
when  I  was  not  absolutely  laid  by,  since  I  commenced 
an  author.  How  long  I  shaH  be  continued  in  these 
uncomfortable  circumstances  is  known  only  to  Him 
who,  as  he  will,  disposes  of  us  all.  I  may  be  yet  able 
perhaps  to  prepare  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
for  the  press,  before  it  will  be  wanted  ;  and  Johnson 
himself  seems  to  think  there  will  be  no  haste  for  the 
second.  But  poetry  is  my  favourite  employment,  and 
all  my  poetical  operations  are  in  the  mean  time  sus 
pended,  for  while  a  work  to  which  I  have  bound  my 
self  remains  unaccomplished  I  can  do  nothing  else. 

Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing  my  phiz  to  the  new 
edition  of  my  Poems  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  to 
me,  and  so  I  told  him  in  a  letter  I  sent  him  from 
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Eartham,  in  which  I  assured  him  that  ray  objections 
to  it  would  not  be  easily  surmounted.  But  if  you 
judge  that  it  may  really  have  an  effect  in  advancing 
the  sale,  I  would  not  be  so  squeamish  as  to  suffer  the 
spirit  of  prudery  to  prevail  in  me  to  his  disadvantage. 
Somebody  told  an  author,  I  forget  whom,  that  there 
was  more  vanity  in  refusing  his  picture,  than  in  grant 
ing  it,  on  which  he  instantly  complied.  I  do  not  per 
fectly  feel  all  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  it  shall 
content  me  that  he  did. 

I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your 
publication,  and  have  no  doubt  that  my  prophecy  con 
cerning  your  success  in  greater  matters  will  be  fulfilled. 
We  are  naturally  pleased  when  our  friends  approve 
what  we  approve  ourselves ;  how  much  then  must  I 
be  pleased,  when  you  speak  so  kindly  of  Johnny! 
I  know  him  to  be  all  that  you  think  him,  and  love  him 
entirely. 

Adieu!  We  expect  you  at  Christmas,  and  shall 
therefore  rejoice  when  Christmas  conies.  Let  no 
thing  interfere. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Wcston,  Nov.  20, 1792. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

I  GIVE  you  many  thanks  for  your  rhymes,  and  for 
your  verses  without  rhyme ;  for  your  poetical  dialogue 
between  wood  and  stone ;  between  Homer's  head, 
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and  the  bead  of  Samuel ;  kindly  intended,  I  know  well, 
for  my  amusement,  and  that  amused  me  much. 

The  successor  of  the  clerk  defunct,  for  whom  I 
used  to  write  mortuary  verses,  arrived  here  this  morn 
ing,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  and  an 
humble  petition  of  his  own,  entreating  me  to  assist 
him  as  1  had  assisted  his  predecessor.  I  have  under 
taken  the  service,  although  with  no  little  reluctance, 
being  involved  in  many  arrears  on  other  subjects,  and 
having  very  little  dependence  at  present  on  my  ability 
to  write  at  all.  I  proceed  exactly  as  when  you  were 
here — a  letter  now  and  then  before  breakfast,  and 
the  rest  of  my  time  all  holiday  ,  if  holiday  it  may  be 
called,  that  is  spent  chiefly  in  moping  and  musing,  and 
"forecasting  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

The  fever  on  my  spirits  has  harassed  me  much, 
and  I  have  never  had  so  good  a  night,  nor  so  quiet  a 
rising,  since  you  went,  as  on  this  very  morning.  A 
relief  that  I  account  particularly  seasonable  and  pro 
pitious,  because  I  had,  in  my  intentions,  devoted  this 
morning  to  you,  and  could  not  have  fulfilled  those  in 
tentions,  had  I  been  as  spiritless  as  1  generally  am. 

I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  haste  for  Milton, 
for  I  seem  myself  not  likely  to  address  myself  pre 
sently  to  that  concern,  with  any  prospect  of  success  ; 
yet  something  now  and  then,  like  a  secret  whisper, 
assures  and  encourages  me  that  it  will  yet  be  done. 

W.C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,Nov.25, 1792. 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the  assistance 
you  promise  me  in  the  performance  of  them  ?  I  will 
sometime  or  other,  if  I  live,  and  live  a  poet,  acknow 
ledge  your  friendship  in  some  of  my  best  verse  ;  the 
most  suitable  return  one  poet  can  make  to  another ; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  love  you,  and  am  sensible  of  all 
your  kindness.  You  wish  me  warm  in  my  work,  and 
I  ardently  wish  the  same ;  but  when  I  shall  be  so,  God 
only  knows.  My  melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little 
alleviated  for  a  few  days,  has  gathered  about  me 
again,  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever ;  the  consequence 
is  absolute  incapacity  to  begin. 

I  was  for  some  years  dirge  writer  to  the  town  of 
Northampton,  being  employed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
principal  parish  there,  to  furnish  him  with  an  annual 
copy  of  verses  proper  to  be  printed  at  the  foot  of  his 
bill  of  mortality ;  but  the  clerk  died,  and  hearing  no 
thing  for  two  years  from  his  successor,  I  well  hoped 
that  I  was  out  of  my  office.  The  other  morning  how 
ever  Sara  announced  the  new  clerk ;  he  came  to  solicit 
the  same  service  as  I  had  rendered  his  predecessor, 
and  I  reluctantly  complied ;  doubtful  indeed,  whether 
I  was  capable.  I  have  however  achieved  that  labour, 
arid  I  have  done  nothing  more.  I  am  just  sent  for  up 
to  Mary,  dear  Mary !  Adieu !  she  is  as  well  as  when  I 
left  you,  I  would  I  could  say  better.  Remember  us 
VOL.  Hi.  s 
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both  affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and  trust  me  for 
being 

Most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  16,  1792. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

WE  differ  so  little,  that  it  is  pity  we  should  not  agree. 
The  possibility  of  restoring  our  diseased  government  is, 
I  think,  the  only  point  on  which  we  are  not  of  one 
mind.  If  you  are  right,  and  it  cannot  be  touched  in 
the  medical  way,  without  danger  of  absolute  ruin  to 
the  constitution,  keep  the  doctors  at  a  distance,  say  I 
— and  let  us  live  as  long  as  we  can.  But  perhaps 
physicians  might  be  found  of  skill  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  were  they  but  as  willing  as  able.  Who  are 
they  ?  Not  those  honest  blunderers  the  mob,  but  our 
governors  themselves.  As  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
individual  to  be  honest  if  he  will,  any  body  of  men 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  equally  possessed  of  the  same 
option.  For  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to  think  the 
world  so  constituted  by  the  author  of  it,  and  human 
society,  which  is  his  ordinance,  so  shabby  a  business, 
that  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes  and  consciences 
should  be  essential  to  its  existence.  As  to  multiplied 
representation,  I  know  not  that  I  foresee  any  great 
advantage  likely  to  arise  from  that.  Provided  there 
be  but  a  reasonable  number  of  reasonable  heads  laid 
together  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  end  may  as 
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well  be  answered  by  five  hundred,  as  it  would  be  by  a 
thousand,  and  perhaps  better.  But  then  they  should 
be  honest  as  well  as  wise  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
be  so,  they  should  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  be 
otherwise.  This  they  might  certainly  do,  if  they 
would ;  and  would  they  do  it,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
any  great  mischief  would  ensue.  You  say,  "  some 
body  must  have  influence,"  but  I  see  no  necessity  for 
it.  Let  integrity  of  intention  and  a  due  share  of 
ability  be  supposed,  and  the  influence  will  be  in  the 
right  place,  it  will  all  centre  in  the  zeal  and  good  of 
the  nation.  That  will  influence  their  debates  and 
decisions,  and  nothing  else  ought  to  do  it.  You  will 
say  perhaps  that,  wise  men  and  honest  men  as  they 
are  supposed,  they  are  yet  liable  to  be  split  into 
almost  as  many  differences  of  opinion  as  there  are  in 
dividuals  :  but  I  rather  think  not.  It  is  observed  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl  borough,  that 
each  always  approved  and  seconded  the  plans  and 
views  of  the  other ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that 
they  were  men  of  equal  ability.  The  same  cause 
that  could  make  two  unanimous,  would  make  twenty 
so;  and  would  at  least  secure  a  majority  among  as 
many  hundreds.  As  to  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
I  want  none,  unless  by  a  better  provision  for  the  infe 
rior  clergy:  and  if  that  could  be  brought  about  by 
emaciating  a  little  some  of  our  too  corpulent  dignita 
ries,  I  should  be  well  contented. 

The  dissenters,  I  think,  catholics  and  others,  have 
all  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  Englishmen, 
because  to  deprive  them  is  persecution  ;  and  persecu 
tion  on  any  account,  but  especially  on  a  religious  one, 
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is  an  abomination.  But  after  all,  raleat  respublica, 
I  love  my  country,  I  love  my  king,  and  I  wish  peace 
and  prosperity  to  Old  England. 

Adieu, 
W.C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weitoo.  Dec.  30, 1798- 
TH  AT  I  may  not  be  silent  till  my  silence  alarms  you,  I 
snatch  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  although  tovjourt 
triste  I  am  not  worse  than  usual,  but  my  opportuni 
ties  of  writing  are  paucificd,  as  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  dared  to  say,  and  the  few  that  I  have  are 
shortened  by  company. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom,  and  thank  him  for  his 
very  apposite  extract,  which  I  should  be  happy  indeed 
to  turn  to  any  account.  How  often  do  I  wish,  in  the 
course  of  every  day,  that  I  could  be  employed  once 
more  in  poetry,  and  how  often  of  course  that  this 
Miltonic  trap  had  never  caught  me !  The  year  ninety- 
two  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my  remembrance  as  the 
most  melancholy  that  I  have  ever  known,  except  the 
few  weeks  that  I  spent  at  Karl  ham ;  and  such  it  has 
been  principally,  because  being  engaged  to  Milton,  I 
felt  myself  no  longer  free  for  any  other  engagement. 
That  ill-fated  work,  impracticable  in  itself,  has  made 
every  thing  else  impracticable. 

*  I  am  very  Pindaric,  and  obliged  to  be  so 
by  the  hurry  of  the  hour.  My  friends  are  come 
down  to  breakfast. 

Adieu, 

W.C, 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  Jan.  6, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  SEIZE  a  passing  moment  merely  to  say  that  I  feel 
for  your  distresses,  and  sincerely  pity  you ;  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  learn  from  your  next,  that  your  sister's 
amendment  has  superseded  the  necessity  you  feared  of 
a  journey  to  London.  Your  candid  account  of  the 
effect  that  your  afflictions  have  both  on  your  spirits 
and  temper  I  can  perfectly  understand,  having  labour 
ed  much  in  that  rire  myself,  and  perhaps  more 
than  any  man.  It  is  in  such  a  school  however  that 
we  must  learn,  if  we  ever  truly  learn  it,  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  our  own  in  par 
ticular,  together  with  the  consequence  that  necessarily 
follows  such  wretched  premises;  our  indispensable 
need  of  the  atonement,  and  our  inexpressible  obliga 
tions  to  him  who  made  it.  This  reflection  cannot 
escape  a  thinking  mind,  looking  back  on  those  ebulli 
tions  of  fretfulness  and  impatience,  to  which  it  has 
yielded  in  a  season  of  great  affliction. 

Having  lately  had  company  who  left  us  only  on  the 
fourth,  I  have  done  nothing  indeed,  since  my  return 
from  Sussex,  except  a  trifle  or  two,  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  me  to  write.  Milton  hangs  in  doubt, 
neither  spirits  nor  opportunity  suffice  me  for  that 
labour.  I  regret  continually  that  I  ever  suffered  my 
self  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  it.  The  most  that  I 
hope  to  effect  is  a  complete  revisal  of  my  own  Homer. 
Johnson  told  my  friend,  who  has  just  left  me,  that  it 
S2 
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will  begin  to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  Analytical,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  review  of  it  would  not  offend  me. 
By  this  I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  offended,  it  will  be 
owing  more  to  my  own  equanimity,  than  to  the  mild 
ness  of  the  critic.  So  be  it !  He  will  put  an  opportu 
nity  of  victory  over  myself  into  ray  hands,  and  I  will 
endeavour  not  to  lose  it  1 

Adieu ! 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Wertoo,  Jan.  20, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  safe,  I  treat  you,  as  you 
see,  with  a  philosophical  indifference,  not  acknowledg 
ing  your  kind  and  immediate  answer  to  anxious  inqui 
ries,  till  it  suits  my  own  convenience.  I  have  learned 
however  from  my  late  solicitude,  that  not  only  you, 
but  yours,  interest  me  to  a  degree  that,  should  any 
thing  happen  to  either  of  you,  would  be  very  incon 
sistent  with  my  peace.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  you 
were  extremely  ill,  and  once  or  twice,  that  you  were 
dead.  As  often  some  tragedy  reached  my  ear  con 
cerning  little  Tom.  "  (),  ran  a.-  mentes  hominum  !'' 
How  liable  are  we  to  a  thousand  impositions,  and  how 
indebted  to  honest  old  Time,  who  never  fails  to  unde 
ceive  us !  Whatever  you  had  in  prospect  you  acted 
kindly  by  me  not  to  make  me  partaker  of  your  expec 
tations,  for  I  have  a  spirit,  if  not  so  sanguine  as  yours, 
yet  that  would  have  waited  for  your  coming  with 
anxious  impatience,  and  have  been  dismally  mortified 
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by  the  disappointment.  Had  you  come,  and  come 
without  notice  too,  you  would  not  have  surprised  us 
more,  than  (as  the  matter  was  managed)  we  were 
surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your  picture.  It  reached 
us  in  the  evening,  after  the  shutters  were  closed,  at  a 
time  when  a  chaise  might  actually  have  brought  you 
without  giving  us  the  least  previous  intimation.  Then 
it  was,  that  Samuel,  with  his  cheerful  countenance, 
appeared  at  the  study  door,  and  with  a  voice  as 
cheerful  as  his  looks,  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Hayley  is 
come,  Madam !"  We  both  started,  and  iu  the  same 
moment  cried,"  Mr.  Hayley  come!  and  where  is 
he  ?'  The  next  moment  corrected  our  mistake,  and 
finding  Mary's  voice  grow  suddenly  tremulous,  I 
turned  and  saw  her  weeping. 

I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding  all  your  exhortations: 
my  idleness  is  a  proof  against  them  all,  or  to  speak 
more  truly  my  difficulties  are  so.  Something  indeed  I 
do.  I  play  at  pushpin  with  Homer  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  fingering  and  polishing,  as  Paris  did 
his  armour.  I  have  lately  had  a  letter  from  Dublin  on 
that  subject,  which  has  pleased  me. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Jan.  29, 1793. 
MY  DEAREST  HAYLEY, 

I  TRULY  sympathize  with  you  under  your  weight  of 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan.  But  be 
not  brokenhearted,  my  friend!  Remember,  the  loss  of 
those  we  love  is  the  condition  on  which  we  live  our- 
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selves;  and  that  be  who  chooses  his  friends  wisely 
from  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  has  a  sure 
ground  to  hope  concerning  them  when  they  die,  that  a 
merciful  God  has  made  them  far  happier  than  they 
could  be  here,  and  that  we  shall  join  them  soon  again. 
This  is  solid  comfort,  could  we  but  avail  ourselves  of 
it ;  but  I  confess  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  Sorrow 
is  like  the  deaf  adder,  "  that  bears  not  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely;'1  and  I  feel  so 
much  myself  for  the  death  of  Austin,  that  my  own 
chief  consolation  is,  that  I  had  never  seen  linn.  Live 
yourself,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
you,  that  I  can  by  no  means  spare  you,  and  1  will  live 
as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  permit.  I  know  you 
set  some  value  on  me,  therefore  let  tiiat  promise  com 
fort  you,  and  give  us  not  reason  to  say,  like  David's 
servant,  "  We  know  that  it  would  have  pleased  thee 
more  if  all  we  had  died,  than  this  one,  for  whom  thou 
art  inconsolable."  You  have  still  Romney,  and  Car- 
wardine,  and  Guy,  and  me,  my  poor  Mary,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  beside ;  as  many,  I  suppose,  as 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  day  with  you. 
He  who  has  the  most  friends  must  necessarily  lose  the 
most,  and  he  whose  friends  are  numerous  as  yours  may 
the  better  spare  a  part  of  them.  It  is  a  changing  tran 
sient  scene :  yet  a  little  while,  and  this  poor  dream  of 
life  will  be  over  with  all  of  us — The  living,  and  they 
who  live  unhappy,  they  are  indeed  subjects  of  sorrow. 
Adieu !  my  beloved  friend, 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  5, 1793. 

IN  this  last  revisal  of  my  work  (the  Homer)  I  have 
made  a  number  of  small  improvements,  and  am  now 
more  convinced  than  ever,  having  exercised  a  cooler 
judgment  upon  it  than  before  I  could,  that  the  trans 
lation  will  make  its  way.  There  must  be  time  for  the 
conquest  of  vehement  and  long-rooted  prejudice ;  but 
without  much  self-partiality,  I  believe  that  the  con 
quest  will  be  made ;  and  am  certain  that  I  should  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  were  the  work  another  man's. 
I  shall  soon  have  finished  the  Odyssey,  and  when  I 
have,  will  send  the  corrected  copy  of  both  to  Johnson. 

Adieu ! 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Feb.  10, 179*. 

My  pens  are  all  split,  and  my  inkglass  is  dry ; 
Neither  wit,  common  sense,  nor  ideas  have  I. 

IN  vain  has  it  been  that  I  have  made  several  attempts 
to  write,  since  I  came  from  Sussex ;  unless  more  com 
fortable  days  arrive  than  I  have  the  confidence  to  look 
for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing  with  me.  I  have  no 
spirits : — when  the  Rose  came,  I  was  obliged  to  pre 
pare  for  his  coming  by  a  nightly  dose  of  laudanum — 
twelve  drops  suffice ;  but  without  them,  I  am  devoured 
by  melancholy. 
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A-propos  of  the  Rose!  His  wife  in  her  political 
notions  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  yourself — loyal  in 
the  extreme.  Therefore,  if  you  find  her  thus  inclined, 
when  you  become  acquainted  with  her,  you  must  not 
place  her  resemblance  of  yourself  to  the  account  of 
her  admiration  of  you,  for  she  is  your  likeness  ready 
made.  In  fact,  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  about  govern 
ment  matters,  and  notwithstanding  your  opinion,  the 
Rose  is  himself  a  Whig,  and  I  am  a  Whig,  and  you, 
my  dear,  are  a  Tory,  and  all  the  Tories  now-a-days  call 
all  the  Whigs  Republicans.  How  the  deuce  you  came 
to  be  a  Tory  is  best  known  to  yourself;  you  have  to 
answer  for  this  novelty  to  the  shades  of  your  ances 
tors,  who  were  always  Whigs  ever  since  we  had  any. 

Adieu! 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Feb.  17, 1795. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  read  the  critique  of  my  work  in  the  Analy 
tical  Review,  and  am  happy  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  critic,  rigorous  enough  indeed,  but  a  scho 
lar,  and  a  man  of  sense,  and  who  does  not  deliberately 
intend  me  mischief.  I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that 
he  censures  some  things,  than  I  should  have  been  with 
unmixt  commendation,  for  his  censure  will  (to  use  the 
new  diplomatic  term)  accredit  his  praises.  In  his  par 
ticular  remarks  he  is  for  the  most  part  right,  and 
I  shall  be  the  better  for  them ;  but  in  his  general  ones 
I  think  he  asserts  too  largely,  and  more  than  he  could 
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prove.  With  respect  to  inversions  in  particular,  I 
know  that  they  do  not  abound.  Once  they  did,  and 
I  had  Milton's  example  for  it,  not  disapproved  by 

Addison.      But  on  's  remonstrance  against 

them,  I  expunged  tfoe  most,  and  in  my  new  edition 
shall  have  fewer  still.  I  know  that  they  give  dignity, 
and  am  sorry  to  part  with  them,  but,  to  parody  an  old 
proverb,  he  who  lives  in  the  year  ninety-three,  must 
do  as  in  the  year  ninety-three  is  done  by  others.  The 
same  remark  I  have  to  make  on  his  censure  of  inhar 
monious  lines.  I  know  them  to  be  much  fewer  than 
he  asserts,  and  not  more  in  number  than  I  accounted 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  due  variation  of  cadence. 
I  have,  however,  now  in  conformity  with  modern  taste 
(overmuch  delicate  in  my  mind)  given  to  a  far  greater 
number  of  them  a  flow  as  smooth  as  oil.  A  few  I 
retain,  and  will,  in  compliment  to  my  own  judgment. 
He  thinks  me  too  faithful  to  compound  epithets  in  the 
introductory  lines,  and  I  know  his  reason.  He  fears 
lest  the  English  reader  should  blame  Homer,  whom 
he  idolizes,  though  hardly  more  than  I,  for  such  con 
stant  repetition.  But  them  I  shall  not  alter.  They 
are  necessary  to  a  just  representation  of  the  original. 
In  the  affair  of  Outis,  I  shall  throw  him  flat  on  his 
back  by  an  unanswerable  argument,  which  I  shall  give 
in  a  note,  and  with  which  I  am  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Unwin.  So  much  for  hypercriticism,  which  has  run 
away  with  all  my  paper.  This  critic  by  the  way  is 

,  I  know  him  by  infallible  indications. 

W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURD1S. 

Wetton,  Feb.  «, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

MY  eyes,  which  have  long  been  inflamed,  will  hardly 
serve  me  for  Homer,  and  oblige  me  to  make  all  my 
letters  short.  You  have  obliged  me  much,  by  send 
ing  me  so  speedily  the  remainder  of  your  notes.  I 
have  begun  with  them  again,  and  find  them,  as  before, 
very  much  to  the  purpose  More  to  the  purpose  they 
could  not  have  been,  had  you  been  poetry  professor 
already.  I  rejoice  sincerely  in  the  prospect  you  have 
of  that  office,  which,  whatever  may  be  your  own 
thoughts  of  the  matter,  I  am  sure  you  will  till  with 
great  sufficiency.  Would  that  my  interest  and  power  to 
serve  you  were  greater!  One  string  to  my  bow  I  have, 
and  one  only,  which  shall  not  be  idle  for  want  of  my 
exertions.  I  thank  you  likewise  for  your  very  enter 
taining  notices  and  remarks  in  the  natural  way.  The 
hurry  in  which  I  write  would  not  sutler  me  to  send 
you  many  in  return,  had  1  many  to  send,  but  only  two 
or  three  present  themselves. 

Frogs  will  feed  on  worms.  I  saw  a  frog  gathering 
into  his  gullet  an  earth-worm  as  long  as  himself;  it 
cost  him  time  and  labour,  but  at  last  he  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  crossing  a  brook,  saw  from  the 
foot-bridge  somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  flower.  Observing  it 
attentively,  we  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  circular 
assemblage  of  minnows;  their  heads  all  met  in  a 
centre ;  and  their  tails  diverging  at  equal  distances,  and 
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being  elevated  above  their  beads,  gave  them  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  flower  half  blown.  One  was  longer 
than  the  rest ;  and  as  often  as  a  straggler  came  in  sight, 
he  quitted  his  place  to  pursue  him,  and  having  driven 
him  away,  he  returned  to  it  again,  no  other  minnow 
offering  to  take  it  in  his  absence.  This  we  saw  him  do 
several  times.  The  object  that  had  attached  them  all 
was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they  seemed  to  be  devour 
ing. 

After  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw  on  one  of  the  flower 
borders  what  seemed  a  long  hair,  but  it  had  a  waving, 
twining  motion.  Considering  more  nearly,  I  found  it 
alive,  and  endued  with  spontaneity,  but  could  not  dis 
cover  at  the  ends  of  it  either  head  or  tail,  or  any  dis 
tinction  of  parts.  I  carried  it  into  the  house,  when  the 
air  of  a  warm  room  dried  and  killed  it  presently. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  24, 1793. 

YOUR  letter  (so  full  of  kindness,  and  so  exactly  in 
unison  with  my  own  feelings  for  you)  should  have  had, 
as  it  deserved  to  have,  an  earlier  answer,  had  I  not 
been  perpetually  tormented  with  inflamed  eyes,  which 
are  a  sad  hindrance  to  me  in  every  thing.  But  to 
make  amends,  if  I  do  not  send  you  an  early  answer,  I 
send  you  at  least  a  speedy  one,  being  obliged  to  write 
as  fast  as  my  pen  can  trot,  that  I  may  shorten  the 
time  of  poring  upon  paper  as  much  as  possible. 
Homer  too  has  been  another  hindrance,  for  always 

VOL.  III.  T 
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when  I  can  see,  which  is  only  about  two  hours  every 
morning,  and  not  at  all  by  candlelight,  I  devote  my 
self  to  him,  being  in  haste  to  send  him  a  second  time 
to  the  press,  that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
Milton.  By  the  way,  where  are  my  dear  Tom's 
remarks,  which  I  long  to  have,  and  must  have  soon,  or 
they  will  come  too  late  ? 

Oh  !  you  rogue !  what  would  you  give  to  have  such 
a  dream  about  Milton,  as  I  had  about  a  week  since  ? 
I  dreamed  that  being  in  a  house  in  the  city,  and  with 
much  company,  looking  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  from  the  upper  end  of  it,  I  descried  a  figure 
which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Milton's.  He  was 
very  gravely,  but  very  neatly  attired  in  the  fashion  of 
his  day,  and  had  a  countenance  which  filled  me  with 
those  feelings  that  an  affectionate  child  has  for  a 
beloved  father,  such,  for  instance,  as  Tom  has  for  you. 
My  first  thought  was  wonder,  where  he  could  have 
been  concealed  so  many  years ;  my  second,  a  trans 
port  of  joy  to  find  him  still  alive  ;  my  third,  another 
transport  to  find  myself  in  his  company;  and  my 
fourth,  a  resolution  to  accost  him.  I  did  so,  and  he 
received  me  with  a  complacence,  in  which  I  saw  equal 
sweetness  and  dignity.  I  spoke  of  his  Paradise  Lost, 
as  every  man  must,  who  is  worthy  to  speak  of  it  at 
all,  and  told  him  a  long  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  affected  me,  when  I  first  discovered  it,  being  at  that 
time  a  schoolboy.  He  answered  me  by  a  smile,  and  a 
gentle  inclination  of  his  head.  He  then  grasped  my 
hand  affectionately,  and  with  a  smile  that  charmed  me, 
said,  "  Well,  you  for  your  part  will  do  well  also ;"  at 
last  recollecting  his  great  age  (for  I  understood  him  to 
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be  two  hundred  years  old)  [  feared  that  I  might 
fatigue  him  by  much  talking,  I  took  my  leave,  and  he 
took  his,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  good  breed 
ing.  His  person,  his  features,  his  manner,  were  all  so 
perfectly  characteristic,  that  I  am  persuaded  an  appa 
rition  of  him  could  not  represent  him  more  completely. 
This  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  dreams  of 
Find  us,  may  it  not  ? 

How  truly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  recovered  Guy  ; 
that  man  won  my  heart  the  moment  I  saw  him ;  give 
my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  am  truly  glad  he  is 
alive  again. 

There  is  much  sweetness  in  those  lines  from  the  son 
neteer  of  Avon,  and  not  a  little  in  dear  Tom's  an  ear 
nest,  I  trust,  of  good  things  to  come. 

With  Mary's  kind  love,  I  must  now  conclude  my 
self, 

My  dear  brother,  ever  yours, 

LIPPUS. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  March  4, 17(j3. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

SINCE  I  received  your  last  I  have  been  much  indis 
posed,  very  blind,  and  very  busy.  But  I  have  not 
suffered  all  these  evils  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
While  the  winter  lasted  I  was  miserable  with  a  fever  on 
my  spirits ;  when  the  spring  began  to  approach  I  was 
seized  with  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes ;  and  ever 
since  I  have  been  able  to  use  them,  have  been  employ- 
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ed  in  giving  more  last  touches  to  Homer,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  going  to  the  press  again. 

Though  you  are  Tory  I  believe,  and  I  am  Whig, 
our  sentiments  concerning  the  madcaps  of  France  are 
much  the  same.  They  are  a  terrible  race,  and  I  have 
a  horror  both  of  them  and  their  principles.  Tacitus  is 
certainly  living  now,  and  the  quotations  you  sent  me 
can  be  nothing  but  extracts  from  some  letter  of  his  to 
yourself. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.C. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  HAYLEY. 

Wetton,  March  14, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  LITTLE  CRITIC, 

I  THANK  you  heartily  for  your  observations,  on  which 
I  set  an  higher  value,  because  they  have  instructed  me 
as  much,  and  have  entertained  me  more  than  all  the 
other  strictures  of  our  public  judges  in  these  matters. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  much  more  pleased  with  shameless 
wolf,  &c.  than  you.  But  what  is  to  be  done,  my 
little  man  ?  Coarse  as  the  expressions  are,  they  are  no 
more  than  equivalent  to  those  of  Homer.  The  invec 
tive  of  the  ancients  was  never  tempered  with  good 
manners,  as  your  papa  can  tell  you ;  and  my  business, 
you  know,  is,  not  to  be  more  polite  than  my  author, 
but  to  represent  him  as  closely  as  1  can. 

Dishonour'd  foul  I  have  wiped  away,  for  the 
reason  you  give,  which  is  a  very  just  one,  and  the  pre 
sent  reading  is  this, 
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Who  had  dar'd  dishonour  thus 
The  life  itself,  &c. 

Your  objection  to  kindler  of  the  fires  of  Heaven  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate,  and  expunged  the 
dirty  ambiguity  some  time  since,  wondering  not  a 
little  that  I  had  ever  admitted  it. 

The  fault  you  find  with  the  two  first  verses  of 
Nestor's  speech  discovers  such  a  degree  of  just  dis 
cernment,  thai  but  for  your  papa's  assurance  to  the 
contrary,  I  must  have  suspected  him  as  the  author  of 
that  remark  :  much  as  I  should  have  respected  it,  if  it 
had  been  so,  I  value  it  I  assure  you,  my  little  friend, 
still  more  as  yours.  In  the  new  edition  the  passage 
will  be  found  thus  altered, 

Alas !  great  sorrow  falls  on  Greece  to-day, 
Priam,  and  Priam's  sons,  with  all  in  Troy 
Oh  !  how  will  they  exult,  and  in  their  hearts 
Triumph,  once  hearing  of  this  broil  between 
The  prime  of  Greece,  in  council,  and  in  arms. 

Where  the  word  reel  suggests  to  you  the  idea  of  a 
drunken  mountain,  it  performs  the  service  to  which  I 
destined  it.  It  is  a  bold  metaphor;  but  justified  by 
one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  scripture,  compared 
with  the  sublimity  of  which  even  that  of  Homer 
surfers  humiliation. 

It  is  God  himself,  who  speaking,  I  think,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  says, 

"  The  Earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard." 

With  equal  boldness  in  the  same  scripture,  the  poetry 

of  which  was  never  equalled,  mountains  are  said  to 

skip,  to  break  out  into  singing,  and  tha  fields  to  clap 

T  2 
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their  bands.    I  intend,  therefore,  that  my  Olympus 
shall  be  still  tipsy. 

The  accuracy  of  your  last  remark,  iu  which  you 
convicted  me  of  a  bull,  delights  me.  A  fig  for  all 
critics  but  you  !  The  blockheads  could  not  find  it. 
It  shall  stand  thus, 


First  spake  Polydunas 


Homer  was  more  upon  his  guard,  than  to  commit  such 
a  blunder,  for  he  says, 


And  now,  my  dear  little  censor,  once  more  accept 
my  thanks.  I  only  regret  that  your  strictures  are  so 
few,  being  just  and  sensible  as  they  are. 

Tell  your  papa  that  he  shall  hear  from  me  soon  ; 
accept  mine,  and  my  dear  invalide's  affectionate  re 
membrances. 

Ever  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Werton,  March  19, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  HAYLEY, 

I  AM  so  busy  every  morning  before  breakfast  (my 
only  opportunity),  strutting  and  stalking  in  Homeric 
stilts,  that  you  ought  to  account  it  an  instance  of  mar 
vellous  grace  and  favour,  that  I  condescend  to  write 
even  to  you.  Sometimes  I  am  seriously  almost  crazed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  matters  before  me,  and  the 
little  or  BO  time  that  I  have  for  them ;  and  sometimes 
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I  repose  myself  after  the  fatigue  of  that  distraction  on 
the  pillow  of  despair;  a  pillow  which  has  often  served 
me  in  time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  frequent  use,  if 
not  very  comfortable,  at  least  convenient !  So  reposed, 
I  laugh  at  the  world,  and  say,  "  Yes,  you  may  gape 
and  expect  both  Homer  and  Milton  from  me,  but  Til 
be  hanged  if  ever  you  get  them." 

In  Homer  you  must  know  I  am  advanced  as  far  as 
the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  leaving  nothing  behind 
me  that  can  reasonably  offend  the  most  fastidious; 
and  I  design  him  for  public  appearance  in  his  new 
dress  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason  which  any  poet 
may  guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket. 

You  forbid  me  to  tantalize  you  with  an  invitation 
to  Weston,  and  yet  invite  me  to  Eartham  ! — No  !  no  ! 
there  is  no  such  happiness  in  store  for  me  at  present. 
Had  I  rambled  at  all,  I  was  under  promise  to  all  my 
dear  mother's  kindred  to  go  to  Norfolk,  and  they  are 
dying  to  see  me  ;  but  I  have  told  them,  that  die  they 
must,  for  I  cannot  go ;  and  ergo  as  you  will  perceive 
can  go  no  where  else. 

Thanks  for  Mazarine's  epitaph !  it  is  full  of  witty 
paradox,  and  is  written  with  a  force  and  severity  which 
sufficiently  bespeak  the  author.  I  account  it  an  inesti 
mable  curiosity,  and  shall  be  happy  when  time  shall 
serve,  with  your  aid,  to  make  a  good  translation  of  it. 
But  that  will  be  a  stubborn  business.  Adieu !  The 
<lock  strikes  eight ;  and  now  for  Homer. 

W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  27,  1793. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  MUST  send  you  a  line  of  congratulation  on  the  event 
of  your  transaction  with  Johnson,  since  you  I  know 
partake  with  me  in  the  pleasure  I  receive  from  it.  Few 
of  my  concerns  have  been  so  happily  concluded.  I  am 
now  satisfied  with  my  bookseller,  as  I  have  substan 
tial  cause  to  be,  and  account  myself  in  good  hands ; 
a  circumstance  as  pleasant  to  me  as  any  other  part  of 
my  business ;  for  I  love  dearly  to  be  able  to  confide 
with  all  my  heart  in  those  with  whom  I  am  connected, 
of  what  kind  soever  the  connection  may  be. 

The  question  of  printing  or  not  printing  the  alter 
ations,  seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  they  are  not 
printed,  I  shall  perhaps  disoblige  some  purchasers  of 
the  first  edition;  and  if  they  are,  many  others  of  them, 
perhaps  a  great  majority,  will  never  care  about  them. 
As  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have  made  a  fair  copy,  and 
when  I  have  finished  the  whole,  will  send  them  to 
Johnson,  together  with  the  interleaved  volumes.  He 
will  see  in  a  few  minutes  what  it  will  be  best  to  do, 
and  by  his  judgment  I  shall  be  determined.  The 
opinion  to  which  I  most  incline  is,  that  they  ought  to 
be  printed  separately,  for  they  are  many  of  them  ra 
ther  long,  here  and  there  a  whole  speech,  or  a  whole 
simile,  and  the  verbal  and  lineal  variations  are  so  nu 
merous,  that  altogether,  I  apprehend,  they  will  give  a 
new  air  to  the  work,  and  I  hope  a  much  improved 
one. 
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I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  some  notes, 
although  but  very  few,  I  have  added  already,  and 
may  perhaps  see  here  and  there  opportunity  for  a  few 
more.  But  notes  being  little  wanted,  especially  by 
people  at  all  conversant  with  classical  literature,  as 
most  readers  of  Homer  are,  I  am  persuaded  that, 
were  they  numerous,  they  would  be  deemed  an  in- 
cumbrance.  I  shall  write  to  Johnson  soon,  perhaps 
to-morrow,  and  then  shall  say  the  same  thing  to  him. 

In  point  of  health  we  continue  much  the  same. 
Our  united  love,  and  many  thanks  for  your  prosperous 
negociations,  attend  yourself  and  whole  family,  and 
especially  my  little  namesake. 

Adieu, 

W.C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  April  11,  1793. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

THE  long  muster-roll  of  my  great  and  small  ancestors 
I  signed,  and  dated,  and  sent  up  to  Mr.  Blue-mantle, 
on  Monday,  according  to  your  desire .  Such  a  pom 
pous  affair,  drawn  out  for  my  sake,  reminds  me  of  the 
old  fable  of  the  mountain  in  parturition,  and  a  mouse 
the  produce.  Rest  undisturbed,  say  I,  their  lordly, 
ducal,  and  royal  dust !  Had  they  left  me  something 
handsome,  1  should  have  respected  them  more.  But 
perhaps  they  did  not  know  that  such  a  one  as  I  should 
have  the  honour  to  be  numbered  among  their  de 
scendants.  Well!  1  have  a  little  bookseller  that 
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makes  me  some  amends  for  their  deficiency.  He 
has  made  me  a  present;  an  act  of  liberality  which  I 
take  every  opportunity  to  blazon,  as  it  well  deserves. 
But  you  I  suppose  have  learned  it  already  from  Mr. 
Rose. 

Fear  not,  my  man.  You  will  acquit  yourself  very 
well,  1  dare  say,  both  in  standing  for  your  degree, 
and  when  you  have  gained  it.  A  little  tremor,  and  a 
little  shamefacedness  in  a  stripling,  like  you,  are  re 
commendations  rather  than  otherwise  ;  and  so  they 
ought  to  be,  being  symptoms  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
rather  unfrcquent  in  this  age  of  brass. 

What  you  say  of  your  determined  purpose,  with 
God's  help,  to  take  up  the  Cross,  and  despise  the 
shame,  gives  us  both  real  pleasure.  In  our  pedigree 
is  found  one  at  least  who  did  it  before  you.  Do  you 
the  like;  and  you  will  meet  him  in  Heaven,  as  sure  as 
the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 

The  quarrel  that  the  world  has  with  evangelic  men 
and  doctrines,  they  would  have  with  a  host  of  angels 
in  the  human  form.  For  it  is  the  quarrel  of  owls  with 
sunshine ;  of  ignorance  with  divine  illumination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Johnny !  We  shall  expect  you  with 
earnest  desire  of  your  coming,  and  receive  you  with 
much  delight. 

W.  C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  April  23, 17Q3. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER, 

BETTER  late  than  never,  and  better  a  little  than  none 
at  all !  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my  inclina 
tions,  I  would  have  answered  your  truly  kind  and 
affectionate  letter  immediately.  But  I  am  the  busiest 
man  alive ;  and  when  this  epistle  is  dispatched,  you 
will  be  the  only  one  of  my  correspondents  to  whom  I 
shall  not  be  indebted.  While  I  write  this,  my  poor 
Mary  sits  mute ;  which  I  cannot  well  bear,  and  which, 
together  with  want  of  time  to  write  much,  will  have  a 
curtailing  effect  on  my  epistle. 

My  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to  Homer,  not 
to  correction  and  amendment  of  him  (for  that  is  all 
over)  but  to  writing  notes.  Johnson  has  expressed  a 
wish  for  some,  that  the  unlearned  may  be  a  little  illu 
minated  concerning  classical  story  and  the  mythology 
of  the  ancients  ;  and  his  behaviour  to  me  has  been  so 
liberal,  that  I  can  refuse  him  nothing.  Poking  into  the 
old  Greek  commentators  blinds  me.  But  it  is  no 
matter.  I  am  the  more  like  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  my  dearest  Hayley, 

W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weiton,  May  4, 1703. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

WHILE  your  sorrow  for  our  common  loss  was  fresh 
in  your  mind,  I  would  not  write,  lest  a  letter  on  so 
distressing  a  subject  should  be  too  painful  both  to  you 
and  me  ;  and  now  that  1  seem  to  have  reached  a  pro 
per  time  for  doing  it,  the  multiplicity  of  my  literary 
business  will  hardly  afford  me  leisure.  Both  you  and 
I  have  this  comfort  when  deprived  of  those  we  love — 
at  our  time  of  life  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deprivation  cannot  be  long.  Our  sun  is  set 
ting  too ;  and  when  the  hour  of  rest  arrives  we  shall 
rejoin  your  brother,  and  many  whom  we  have  ten 
derly  loved,  our  forerunners  into  a  better  country. 

1  will  say  no  more  on  a  theme  which  it  will  be  bet 
ter  perhaps  to  treat  with  brevity ;  aid  because  the  in 
troduction  of  any  other  might  seem  a  transition  too 
violent,  I  will  only  add  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  are 
about  as  well  as  we  at  any  time  have  been  within  the 
last  year. 

Truly  yours. 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

May  5,  179*. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

MY  delay  to  answer  your  last  kind  letter,  to  which 
likewise  you  desired  a  speedy  reply,  must  have  seemed 
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rather  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition 
than  that  of  illness  ;  but  illness  has  not  been  the  cause, 
although  to  say  the  truth  I  cannot  boast  of  having 
been  lately  very  well.  Yet  has  not  this  been  the  cause 
of  my  silence,  but  your  own  advice,  very  proper  and 
earnestly  given  to  me,  to  proceed  in  the  revisal  of 
Homer.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  instead  of  giving  an 
hour  or  two  before  breakfast  to  my  correspondence, 
I  allot  that  time  entirely  to  my  studies.  I  have  nearly 
given  the  last  touches  to  the  poetry,  and  am  now  bu 
sied  far  more  laboriously  in  writing  notes  at  the  re 
quest  of  my  honest  bookseller,  transmitted  to  me  in 
the  first  instance  by  you,  and  afterwards  repeated  by 
himself.  I  am  therefore  deep  in  the  old  Scholia,  and 
have,  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  Iliad  nine,  ex 
plaining,  as  I  go,  such  passages  as  may  be  difficult  to 
unlearned  readers,  and  such  only ;  for  notes  of  that 
kind  are  the  notes  that  Johnson  desired.  I  find  it  a 
more  laborious  task  than  the  translation  was,  and 
shall  be  heartily  glad  when  it  is  over.  In  the  mean 
time  all  the  letters  I  receive  remain  unanswered,  or  if 
they  receive  an  answer,  it  is  always  a  short  one.  Such 
this  must  be.  Johnny  is  here,  having  flown  over 
London. 

Homer  I  believe  will  make  a  much  more  respect 
able  appearance  than  before.  Johnson  now  thinks  it 
will  be  right  to  make  a  separate  impression  of  the 
amendments. 

S?  w.  c. 

I  breakfast  every  morning  on  seven  or  eight  pases 
of  the  Greek  commentators.     For  so    much   I  am 
VOL.  in.  u 
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obliged  to  read  in  order  to  select  perhaps  three  or 
four  short  notes  for  the  readers  of  my  translation. 

Homer  is  indeed  a  tie  upon  me  that  must  not  on 
any  account  be  broken,  till  all  his  demands  are  satis 
fied  ;  though  I  have  fancied  while  the  revisal  of  the 
Odyssey  was  at  a  distance,  that  it  would  ask  less 
labour  in  the  finishing,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  when  I 
take  it  actually  in  hand,  I  may  rind  myself  mistaken. 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  uneven  verse  abounds 
much  more  in  it  than  it  once  did  in  the  Iliad,  yet  to 
the  latter  the  critics  objected  on  that  account,  though 
to  the  former  never ;  perhaps  because  they  had  not 
read  it.  Hereafter  they  shall  not  quarrel  with  me  on 
that  score.  The  Iliad  is  now  all  smooth  turnpike, 
and  I  will  take  equal  care  that  there  shallbe  no  jolts 
in  the  Odyssey. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  7,  1793. 
MY  DEAREST  COZ, 

You  have  thought  me  long  silent,  and  so  have  many 
others.  In  fact  I  have  not  for  many  months  written 
punctually  to  any  but  yourself,  and  Hayley.  My  time, 
the  little  1  have,  is  so  engrossed  by  Homer,  that  I  have 
at  this  moment  a  bundle  of  unanswered  letters  by 
me,  and  letters  likely  to  be  so.  Thou  knowest,  I  dare 
say,  what  it  is  to  have  a  head  weary  with  thinking. 
Mine  is  so  fatigued  by  breakfast  time,  three  days  out 
of  four,  1  am  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down  to  ray 
desk  again  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
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I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  thee  at  last,  that  thou 
art  a  Tory.  Your  friend's  definition  of  Whig  and 
Tory  may  be  just  for  aught  I  know,  as  far  as  the 
latter  are  concerned ;  but  respecting  the  former,  I 
think  him  mistaken.  There  is  no  TRU  E  Whig  who 
wishes  all  power  in  the  hands  of  his  own  party.  The 
division  of  it,  which  the  lawyers  call  tripartite,  is 
exactly  what  he  desires  ;  and  he  would  have  neither 
kings,  lords,  nor  commons  unequally  trusted,  or  in 
the  smallest  degree  predominant.  Such  a  Whig  am  I, 
and  such  Whigs  are  the  true  friends  of  the  constitu 
tion. 

Adieu !  my  dear,  I  am  dead  with  weariness. 

w.  c. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  May  41,  1793. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

You  must  either  think  me  extremely  idle,  or  ex 
tremely  busy,  that  I  have  made  your  last  very  kind 
letter  wait  so  very  long  for  an  answer.  The  truth 
however  is,  that  I  am  neither ;  but  have  had  time 
enough  to  have  scribbled  to  you,  had  I  been  able  to 
scribble  at  all.  To  explain  this  riddle  I  must  give  you 
a  short  account  of  my  proceedings. 

I  rise  at  six  every  morning,  and  fag  till  near  eleven, 
when  I  breakfast.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  am  so 
exhausted  as  not  to  be  able  to  write,  when  the  oppor 
tunity  offers.  You  will  say — "  breakfast  before  you 
work,  and  then  your  work  will  not  fatigue  you."  I 
answer—"  perhaps  I  might,  and  your  counsel  would 
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probably  prove  beneficial ;  but  I  cannot  spare  a  mo 
ment  for  eating  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  hav 
ing  no  other  time  for  study."  This  uueasiness  of 
which  I  complain  is  a  proof  that  I  am  somewhat 
stricken  in  years ;  and  there  is  no  other  cause  by 
which  1  can  account  for  it,  since  1  go  early  to  bed, 
always  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  seldom  fail  to 
sleep  well.  Certain  it  is,  ten  years  ago  I  could  have 
done  as  much,  and  sixteen  years  ago  did  actually 
much  more,  without  suffering  fatigue,  or  any  incon 
venience  from  my  labours.  How  insensibly  old  age 
steals  on,  and  how  often  is  it  actually  arrived  before 
we  suspect  it !  Accident  alone ;  some  occurrence  that 
suggests  a  comparison  of  our  former  with  our  present 
selves,  affords  the  discovery.  Well !  it  is  always  good 
to  be  undeceived,  especially  on  an  article  of  such  im 
portance. 

There  has  been  a  book  lately  published,  entitled, 
Man  as  he  is.  I  have  heard  a  high  character  of  it, 
as  admirably  written,  and  am  informed  that  for  that 
reason,  and  because  it  inculcates  Whig  principles,  it  is 
by  many  imputed  to  you.  I  contradicted  this  report, 
assuring  my  informant  that  had  it  been  yours,  1  must 
have  known  it,  for  that  you  have  bound  yourself  to 
make  me  your  father-confessur  on  all  such  wicked 
occasions,  and  not  »o  conceal  from  me  even  a  murder, 
should  you  happen  to  commit  one. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  at  present,  to  send  me  any 
more  books  with  a  view  to  my  notes  on  Homer.  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  Sir  John  Throckraorton,  who 
is  expected  here  from  Venice  in  a  short  time,  may 
bring  me  Villoison's  edition  of  the  Odyssey.  He  cer- 
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tainly  will,  if  he  found  it  published,  and  that  alone 
will  be  instar  omnium. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother  !  Give  my  love  to  Tom, 
and  thank  him  for  his  book,  of  which  I  believe  I  need 
not  have  deprived  him,  intending  that  my  readers  shall 
detect  the  occult  instruction  contained  in  Homer's 
stories  for  themselves. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Jane  1,  1793. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

You  will  not  (you  say)  come  to  us  now  ;  and  you  tell 
us  not  when  you  will.  These  assignations  sine  die  are 
such  shadowy  things,  that  I  can  neither  grasp  nor  get 
any  comfort  from  them.  Know  you  not,  that  hope 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  enjoyment  f  Give  us  then  a 
hope,  and  a  determinate  time  for  that  hope  to  fix  on, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  be  satisfied. 

Johnny  is  gone  to  Cambridge,  called  thither  to  take 
his  degree,  and  is  much  missed  by  me.  He  is  such  an 
active  little  fellow  in  my  service,  that  he  cannot  be 
otherwise.  In  three  weeks  however  I  shall  hope  to 
have  him  again  for  a  fortnight.  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  him,  containing  an  incident  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  following*. 

These  are  spick  and  span.  Johnny  himself  has  not 
yet  seen  them.  By  the  way,  he  has  filled  your  book 
completely  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  a  guinea  if  thou  wilt 

*  Verses  to  a  Young  Friend.  &c.    Poems,  v»l.  i 
U2 
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search  thy  old  book  for  a  couple  of  songs,  and  two  or 
three  other  pieces  of  which  I  know  thou  madest  co 
pies  at  the  vicarage,  and  which  I  have  lost.  The 
songs  I  know  are  pretty  good,  and  I  would  fain  re 
cover  them. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAY  LEY,  ESQ.* 

Westoo,  June  29,  1793. 

WHAT  remains  for  me  to  say  on  this  subject,  ray  dear 
brother  bard,  I  will  say  in  prose.  There  are  other 
impediments  which  I  could  not  comprise  within  the 
bounds  of  a  sonnet. 

My  poor  Mary's  infirm  condition  makes  it  impos 
sible  for  me,  at  present,  to  engage  in  a  work  such  as 
you  propose.  My  thoughts  are  not  sufficiently  free, 
nor  have  I,  nor  can  I,  by  any  means,  rind  opportunity; 
added  to  which,  comes  a  difficulty,  which,  though  you 
are  not  at  all  aware  of  it,  presents  itself  to  me  under 
a  most  forbidding  appearance :  Can  you  guess  it  ? 
No,  not  you ;  neither  perhaps  will  you  be  able  to 
imagine  that  such  a  difficulty  can  possibly  subsist  If 
your  hair  begins  to  bristle,  stroke  it  down  again,  for 
there  is  no  need  why  it  should  erect  itself.  It  con 
cerns  me,  not  you.  I  know  myself  too  well  not  to 
know  that  I  am  nobody  in  verse,  unless  in  a  corner, 

*  ThU  letter  commenced  with  the  Lines  to  William  Hay- 
ley,  Esq.  beginning,  Dear  architect  of  fine  Chateaux  in  air. 
Poems,  vol.  iii. 
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and  alone,  and  unconnected  in  my  operations.    This 
is  not  owing  to  want  of  love  for  you,  my  brother,  or 
the  most  consummate  confidence  in  you ;  for  I  have 
both  in  a  degree  that  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
experience  of  any  friend  you  have,  or  ever  had.    But 
I  am  so  made  up ; — I  will  not  enter  into  a  metaphy 
sical  analysis  of  my  strange  composition,  in  order  to 
detect  the  true  cause  of  this  evil ;  but  on  a  general 
view  of  the  matter,  I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from 
that  shyness,  which  has  been  my  effectual  and  almost 
fatal  hinderance  on  many  other  important  occasions ; 
and  which  I  should  feel,  I  well  know,  on  this,  to  a 
degree  that  would  perfectly  cripple  me.     No !  I  shall 
neither  do,  nor  attempt  any  thing   of  consequence 
more,  unless  my  poor   Mary  get  better;  nor  even 
then,  unless  it  should  please  God  to  give  me  another 
nature,  in  concert  with  any  man — I  could  not  even 
with  my  own  father  or  brother,  were  they  now  alive. 
Small  game  must  serve  me  at  present,  and  till  I  have 
done  with  Homer  and  Milton,  a  sonnet  or  some  such 
matter  must  content  me.     The  utmost  that  I  aspire 
to,  and  Heaven  knows  with  how  feeble  a  hope,  is  to 
write  at  some  better  opportunity,  and  when  my  hands 
are  free,  The  Four  Ages.     Thus  I  have  opened  my 
heart  unto  thee. 

W.  C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

WcMOO,  July  7,  1793. 
MY  DEAREST  HAYLEY, 

IF  the  excessive  heat  of  this  day,  which  forbids  me  to 
do  any  thing  else,  will  permit  me  to  scribble  to  you, 
I  shall  rejoice.  To  do  this  is  a  pleasure  to  me  at  all 
times,  but  to  do  it  now,  a  double  one ;  because  I  am 
in  haste  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  delighted  with 
your  projected  quadruple  alliance,  and  to  assure  you 
that  if  it  please  God  to  afford  me  health,  spirits,  abi 
lity  and  leisure,  I  will  not  fail  to  devote  them  all  to 
the  production  of  my  quota,  The  Four  Ages. 

You  are  very  kind  to  humour  me  as  you  do,  and 
had  need  be  a  little  touched  yourself  with  aU  my  od 
dities,  that  you  may  know  how  to  administer  to  mine. 
All  whom  I  love  do  so,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  impos 
sible  to  love  heartily  those  who  do  not.  People  must 
not  do  me  good  in  tlteir  way,  but  in  my  own,  and  then 
they  do  me  good  indeed.  My  pride,  my  ambition, 
and  my  friendship  for  you,  and  the  interest  I  take  in 
my  own  dear  self,  will  all  be  consulted  and  gratified 
by  an  arm-in-arm  appearance  with  you  in  public  ;  and 
I  shall  work  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  at  Homer, 
and,  when  Homer  is  finished,  at  Milton,  with  the 
prospect  of  such  a  coalition  before  me.  But  what 
shall  1  do  with  a  multitude  of  small  pieces,  from  which 
I  intended  to  select  the  best,  and  adding  them  to  The 
Four  Ages,  to  have  made  a  volume  ?  Will  there  be 
room  for  them  upon  your  plan  ?  I  have  retouched 
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them,  and  will  retouch  them  again.  Some  of  them  will 
suggest  pretty  devices  to  a  designer,  and  iti  short  I 
have  a  desire  not  to  lose  them. 

I  am  at  this  moment,  with  all  the  imprudence  na 
tural  to  poets,  expending  nobody  knows  what,  in  em 
bellishing  my  premises,  or  rather  the  premises  of  my 
neighbour  Courtenay,  which  is  more  poetical  still. 
I  have  built  one  summer-house  already,  with  the 
boards  of  my  old  study,  and  am  building  another 
spick  and  span  as  they  say.  I  have  also  a  stone-cutter 
now  at  work,  setting  a  bust  of  my  dear  old  Grecian 
on  a  pedestal ;  and  besides  all  this,  I  meditate  still 
more  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  autumn.  Your  pro 
ject  therefore  is  most  opportune,  as  any  project  must 
needs  be.  that  has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  put  money 
into  the  pocket  of  one  so  likely  to  want  it. 

Ah  brother  poet !  send  me  of  your  shade, 
And  bid  the  Zephyrs  hasten  to  my  aid  ! 
Or,  like  a  worm  unearth'd  at  noon,  I  go 
Dispatch'd  by  sunshine,  to  the  shades  below. 

My  poor  Mary  is  as  well  as  the  heat  will  allow  her 
to  be,  and  whether  it  be  cold  or  sultry,  is  always 
affectionately  mindful  of  you  and  yours. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREATHEED. 

July  23,  1793. 

I  WAS  not  without  some  expectation  of  a  line  from 
you,  my  dear  sir,  though  you  did  not  promise  me  one 
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at  your  departure ;  and  am  happy  not  to  have  been 
disappointed  ;  still  happier  to  learn  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Great  heed  are  well,  and  so  delightfully  situated.  Your 
kind  ofler  to  us  of  sharing  with  you  the  house  which 
you  at  present  inhabit,  added  to  the  short  but  lively 
description  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it,  wants  no 
thing  to  win  our  acceptance,  should  it  please  God  to 
give  Mrs.  Unwin  a  little  more  strength,  and  should  I 
ever  be  master  of  my  time  so  as  to  be  able  to  gratify 
myself  with  what  would  please  me  most.  But  many 
have  claims  upon  us,  and  some  who  cannot  absolutely 
be  said  to  have  any,  would  yet  complain,  and  think 
themselves  slighted,  should  we  prefer  rocks  and  caves 
to  them.  In  short  we  are  called  so  many  ways,  that 
these  numerous  demands  are  likely  to  operate  as  a 
remora,  and  to  keep  us  fixt  at  home.  Here  we  can 
occasionally  have  the  pleasure  of  yours  and  Mrs. 
Greathced's  company,  and  to  have  it  here  must  I  be 
lieve  content  us.  Hayley  in  his  last  letter  gives  me 
reason  to  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  his 
dear  boy  Tom,  in  the  autumn.  He  will  use  all  his 
eloquence  to  draw  us  to  Eartham  again.  My  Cousin 
Johnny  of  Norfolk  holds  me  under  a  promise  to  make 
my  tirst  trip  thither,  and  the  very  same  promise  I  have 
hastily  made  to  visit  Sir  John  and  Lady  Throckmor- 
ton,  at  Bucklauds.  How  to  reconcile  such  clashing 
promises,  and  give  satisfaction  to  all,  would  puzzle 
me,  had  I  nothing  else  to  do  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  say, 
the  result  will  probably  be,  that  we  shall  find  our 
selves  obliged  to  go  no  where,  since  we  cannot  every 
where. 
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Wishing  you  both  safe  at  home  again,  and  to  see 
you,  as  soon  as  may  he,  here, 

I  remain,  affectionately  yours, 

w.c. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Westou,  July  24,  17Q3. 

I  HAVE  been  vexed  with  myself,  my  dearest  brother, 
and  with  every  thing  about  me,  not  excepting  even 
Homer  himself,  that  I  have  been  obliged  so  long  to 
delay  an  answer  to  your  last  kind  letter.  If  1  listen 
any  longer  to  calls  another  way,  I  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  in  the  autumn,  before  the  autumn  will 
have  arrived.  Thrice  welcome  will  you  and  your 
dear  boy  be  to  us,  and  the  longer  you  will  afford  us 
your  company,  the  more  welcome.  I  have  set  up 
the  head  of  Homer  on  a  famous  fine  pedestal,  and  a 
very  majestic  appearance  he  makes.  I  am  now  puz 
zled  about  a  motto,  and  wish  you  to  decide  for  me 
between  two,  one  of  which  I  have  composed  myself,  a 
Greek  one  as  follows  : 

Etxova  T»S  TatiTnv  ;  xXurov  »vigog  uvoft' 


The  other  is  my  own  translation  of  a  passage  in  the 
Odyssey,  the  original  of  which  I  have  seen  used  as  a 
motto  to  an  engraved  head  of  Homer  many  a  time, 

The  present  edition  of  the  lines  stands  thus  : 
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Him  partially  the  muse, 
And  dearly  loved,  yet  gave  him  good  and  ill : 
She  quench'd  his  sight,  but  gave  him  strains  divine. 

Tell  me  by  the  way  (if  you  ever  had  any  specula 
tions  on  the  subject)  what  is  it  you  suppose  Homer  to 
have  meant  in  particular,  when  he  ascribed  his  blind 
ness  to  the  muse  ;  for  that  he  speaks  of  himself  under 
the  name  Demodocus  in  the  eighth  book,  I  believe  is 
by  all  admitted.  How  could  the  old  bard  study 
himself  blind,  when  books  were  either  few,  or  none 
at  all  ?  And  did  he  write  his  poems  ?  If  neither  were 
the  cause,  as  seems  reasonable  to  imagine,  how  could 
he  incur  his  blindness  by  snch  means  as  could  be 
justly  imputable  to  the  muse  ?  Would  mere  thinking 
blind  him  ?  I  want  to  know ; 

"  Call  up  some  spirit  from  the  vasty  deep  !" 

I  said  to  my  Sam* — "  Sam,  build  me  a  shed  in  the 
garden,  with  any  thing  that  you  can  find,  and  make 
it  rude  and  rough  like  oue  of  those  at  Eartham." — 
"Yes,  sir,"  says  Sam,  and  straightway  laying  his  own 
noddle,  and  the  carpenter's  noddle  together,  has 
built  me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Gardens.  Is  not  this 
vexatious? — I  threaten  to  inscribe  it  thus; 

Beware  of  building!  I  intended 

Rough  logs  and  thatch,  and  thus  it  ended. 

But  my  Mary  says  I  shall  break  Sam's  heart,  and 
the  carpenter's  too,  and  will  not  consent  to  it.  Poor 

*  A  very  affectionate,  worthy  domestic,  who  attended 
liis  master  into  Sussex. 
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Mary  sleeps  but  ill.     How  have  you  lived  who  can 
not  bear  a  sunbeam  ? 

Adieu !  my  dearest  Hayley. 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

Weston,  July  25, 17Q3. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM, 

MANY  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  impatient  for 
the  arrival  of  your  most  acceptable  present,  and  among 
them  was  the  fear  lest  you  should  perhaps  suspect  me 
of  tardiness  in  acknowledging  so  great  a  favour  ; 
a  fear  that,  as  often  as  it  prevailed,  distressed  me  ex 
ceedingly.  At  length  I  have  received  ij,  and  my  little 
bookseller  assures  me  that  he  sent  it  the  very  day  he 
got  it ;  by  some  mistake  however  the  waggon  brought 
it  instead  of  the  coach,  which  occasioned  a  delay  that 
I  could  ill  afford. 

It  came  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago ;  conse 
quently  I  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  poem, 
though  you  may  be  sure  I  have  found  enough  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Dedication.  I  have  in  fact  given  it 
three  readings,  and  in  each  have  found  increasing 
pleasure. 

I  am  a  whimsical  creature  ;  when  I  write  for  the 
public  I  write  of  course  with  a  desire  to  please,  in 
other  words  to  acquire  fame,  and  I  labour  accordingly ; 
but  when  I  find  that  I  have  succeeded,  feel  myself 
alarmed,  and  ready  to  shrink  from  the  acquisition. 

This  I  have  felt  more  than  once,  and  when  I  saw 
VOL.  in.  x 
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my  name  at  the  bead  of  your  Dedication,  I  felt  it 
again ;  but  the  consummate  delicacy  of  your  praise 
soon  convinced  me  that  I  might  spare  my  blushes,  and 
that  the  demand  was  less  upon  my  modesty  than  my 
gratitude.  Of  that  be  assured,  dear  madam,  and  of 
the  truest  esteem  and  respect  of  your  most  obliged  and 
affectionate 

Humble  servant, 

W.C. 

P.  S.  I  should  have  been  much  grieved  to  have  let 
slip  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  charm 
ing  sonnets,  and  my  two  most  agreeable  old  friends, 
Monimia  and  Orlando. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Westoo,  Ant.  ">  179*. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  AM  glad  that  my  poor  and  hasty  attempts  to  express 
some  little  civility  to  Miss  Fanshaw,  and  the  amiable 
Count,  have  your  and  her  approbation.  The  lines 
addressed  to  her  were  not  what  I  would  have  made 
them ;  but  lack  of  time,  a  lack  which  always  presses 
me,  would  not  suffer  me  to  improve  them.  Many 
thanks  for  her  letter,  which,  were  my  merits  less  the 
subject  of  it,  I  should  without  scruple  say  is  an  excel 
lent  one.  She  writes  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of 
a  person  skilled  in  more  languages  than  are  spoken  in 
the  present  day,  as  I  doubt  not  that  she  is.  I  per 
fectly  approve  the  theme  she  recommends  to  me,  but 
am  at  present  so  totally  absorbed  in  Homer,  that  all 
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I  do  beside  is  ill  doue,  being  hurried  over ;  and  I 
would  not  execute  ill  a  subject  of  her  recommending. 

I  shall  watch  the  walnuts  with  more  attention  than 
those  who  eat  them,  which  I  do  in  some  hope,  though 
you  do  not  expressly  say  so,  that  when  their  threshing 
time  arrives,  we  shall  see  you  here.  I  am  now  going 
to  paper  my  new  study,  aud  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
fit  to  inhabit. 

Lady  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  present  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  engravings 
of  Odyssey  subjects,  after  figures  by  Flaxman,  a  sta 
tuary  at  present  resident  there,  of  high  repute,  and 
much  a  friend  of  Hayley's. 

Thou  livest,  my  dear,  I  acknowledge,  in  a  very  fine 
country,  but  they  have  spoiled  it  by  building  London 
in  it 

Adieu, 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Wcstou,  Aug.  15,  1792. 

Instead  of  a  pound  or  two,  spending  a  mint 
Must  serve  me  at  least,  I  believe,  with  a  hint, 
That  building,  and  building,  a  man  may  be  driven 
At  last  out  of  doors,  and  have  no  house  to  live  in. 

BESIDES,  my  dearest  brother,  they  have  not  only 
built  for  me  what  I  did  not  want,  but  have  ruined  a 
notable  tetrastic  by  doing  so.  I  had  written  one 
which  I  designed  for  a  hermitage,  and  it  will  by  no 
means  suit  the  fine  and  pompous  affair  which  they 
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have  made  instead  of  one.  So  that  as  a  poet  I  am 
every  way  afflicted;  made  poorer  than  I  need  have 
been,  and  robbed  of  my  verses ;  what  case  can  be 
more  deplorable  ? 

You  must  not  suppose  me  ignorant  of  what  Flax- 
man  has  done,  or  that  I  have  not  seen  it,  or  that  I 
am  not  actually  in  possession  of  it,  at  least  of  the  eu- 
gravings  which  you  mention.  In  fact,  I  have  had 
them  more  than  a  fortnight.  Lady  Dowager  Spencer, 
to  whom  I  inscribed  my  Odyssey,  and  who  was  at 
Rome  when  Sir  John  Throckmorton  was  there, 
charged  him  with  them  as  a  present  to  me,  and  ar 
riving  here  lately  he  executed  his  commission.  Rom- 
ney  I  doubt  not  is  right  in  his  judgment  of  them ; 
he  is  an  artist  himself,  and  cannot  easily  be  mistaken ; 
and  1  take  bis  opinion  as  an  oracle,  the  rather  because 
it  coincides  exactly  with  my  own.  The  figures  are 
highly  classical,  antique,  and  elegant ;  especially  that 
of  Penelope,  who  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps  must 
necessarily  charm  all  beholders. 

Your  scheme  of  embellishing  my  Odyssey  with 
these  plates  is  a  kind  one,  and  the  fruit  of  your  bene- 
volenre  to  me ;  but  Johnson,  I  fear,  will  hardly  stake 
so  much  money  as  the  cost  would  amount  to  on  a 
work,  the  fate  of  which  is  at  present  uncertain.  Nor 
coul'i  we  adorn  the  Odyssey  in  this  splendid  manner, 
unless  we  had  similar  ornaments  to  bestow  on  the  Iliad. 
Surh  I  presume  are  not  ready,  and  much  time  must 
elapse,  even  if  Flaxman  should  accede  to  the  plan, 
before  he  could  possibly  prepare  them.  Happy  in 
deed  should  I  be  to  see  a  work  of  mine  so  nobly  accom 
panied,  but  should  that  good  fortune  ever  attend  me, 
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it  cannot  take  place  till  the  third  or  fourth  edition 
shall  afford  the  occasion.  This  I  regret,  and  I  regret 
too  that  you  will  have  seen  them  before  I  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  them  to  you.  Here  is  sixpence 
for  you  if  you  will  abstain  from  the  sight  of  them 
while  you  are  in  London. 

Tiie  sculptor? — Nameless,  though  once  dear  to  fame  ; 
But  this  man  bears  an  everlasting  name*. 

So  I  purpose  it  shall  stand  ;  and  on  the  pedestal, 
when  you  come,  in  that  form  you  will  find  it.  The 
added  line  from  the  Odyssey  is  charming,  but  the 
assumption  of  sonship  to  Homer  seems  too  daring  ; 
suppose  it  stood  thus, 

'flj  5s  wa7f  w  TratTpi,  xai  STTOTS  \H'<TO/AO»  ai/Tfcf. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  be  clear  of  the  same  ob 
jection,  and  it  departs  from  the  text  still  more. 

With  my  poor  Mary's  best  love  and  our  united 
wishes  to  see  you  here,  I  remain, 

My  dearest  brother,  ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Wosion,  Aug.  20,  1793. 

MY  dearest  Catharina  is  too  reasonable,  I  know,  to 
expect  news  from  me,  who  live  on  the  outside  of  the 
world,  and  know  nothing  that  passes  within  it.  The 
best  news  is,  that  though  you  are  gone,  you  are  not 
gone  for  ever,  as  once  I  supposed  yon  were,  and  said 

*  A  translation  of  Cowper's  Greek  verses  on  his  bust  of 
Homer. 

X  2 
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that  we  should  probably  meet  no  more.  Some  news 
however  we  have;  but  then  I  conclude  that  you  have 
already  received  it  from  the  Doctor,  and  that  thought 
almost  deprives  me  of  all  courage  to  relate  it.  On 
the  evening  of  the  feast,  Bob  Archer's  house  affording 
I  suppose  the  best  room  for  the  purpose,  all  the  lads 
and  lasses,  who  felt  themselves  disposed  to  dance,  as 
sembled  there.  Long  time  they  danced,  at  least  long 
time  they  did  something  a  little  like  it ;  when  at  last 
the  company  having  retired,  the  fiddler  asked  Bob  for 
a  lodging.  Bob  replied — "that  his  beds  were  all 
full  of  his  own  family,  but  if  he  chose  it  he  would 
show  him  a  haycock,  where  he  might  sleep  as  sound  as 
in  any  bed  whatever." — So  forth  they  went  together, 
and  when  they  reached  the  place,  the  tiddler  knocked 
down  Bob,  and  demanded  his  money.  But  happily 
for  Bob,  though  he  might  be  knocked  down,  and  ac 
tually  was  so,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  be  robbed, 
having  nothing.  The  fiddler  therefore  having  amused 
himself  with  kicking  him  and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as 
long  as  he  saw  good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since,  nor  inquired  after  indeed,  being  no 
doubt  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  Bob  wishes  to 
see  again. 

By  a  letter  from  Hayley  to-day  I  learn  that  Flax- 
man,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  those  Odyssey 
figures  which  Lady  Frog  brought  over,  has  almost  fi 
nished  a  set  for  the  Iliad  also.  I  should  be  glad  to 
embellish  my  Homer  with  them,  but  neither  my  book 
seller  nor  I  shall  probably  choose  to  risk  so  expensive 
an  ornament  on  a  work,  whose  reception  with  the  pub 
lic  is  at  present  doubtful. 
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Adieu,  my  dearest  Catharina.  Give  my  best  love 
to  your  husband.  Come  home  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  accept  our  united  very  best  wishes. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aog.  22, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  REJOICE  that  you  have  had  so  pleasant  an  excursion, 
and  have  beheld  so  many  beautiful  scenes.  Except 
the  delightful  Upway  I  have  seen  them  all.  I  have 
lived  much  at  Southampton,  have  slept  and  caught  a 
sore  throat  at  Lyndhurst,  and  have  swum  in  the  bay 
of  Weymouth.  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see 
you  here,  should  your  business  give  you  an  opportu 
nity  to  finish  your  excursions  of  this  season  with  one 
to  Weston. 

As  for  my  going  on,  it  is  much  as  usual.  I  rise  at 
six ;  an  industrious  and  wholesome  practice,  from 
which  I  have  never  swerved  since  March.  I  break 
fast  generally  about  eleven — have  given  all  the  inter 
mediate  time  to  my  old  delightful  bard.  Villoisson  no 
longer  keeps  me  company.  I  therefore  now  jog  along 
with  Clarke  and  Barnes  at  my  elbow,  and  from  the 
excellent  annotations  of  the  former  select  such  as  I 
think  likely  to  be  useful,  or  that  recommend  them 
selves  by  the  amusement  they  may  afford,  of  which 
sorts  there  are  not  a  few.  Barnes  also  affords  me 
some  of  both  kinds,  but  not  so  many,  his  notes  being 
chiefly  paraphrastical  or  grammatical.  My  only  fear 
is  lest  between  them  both  I  should  make  my  work  too 
voluminous.  W.  C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Ao«.  27,  179J. 

I  THANK  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  consulting  the 
Gibbonian  oracle  on  the  question  concerning  Homer's 
muse,  and  his  blindness.  I  proposed  it  likewise  to  my 
little  neighbour  Buchanan,  who  gave  me  precisely  the 
same  answer.  I  felt  an  insatiable  thirst  to  learn  some 
thing  new  concerning  him,  and  despairing  of  informa 
tion  from  others,  was  willing  to  hope  that  I  had 
stumbled  on  matter  unnoticed  by  the  commentators, 
and  might  perhaps  acquire  a  little  intelligence  from 
himself.  But  the  great  and  the  little  oracle  together 
have  extinguished  that  hope,  and  I  despair  now  of 
making  any  curious  discoveries  about  him. 

Since  Flaxman  (which  I  did  not  know  till  your  letter 
told  me  so)  has  been  at  work  for  the  Iliad,  as  well  as 
the  Odyssey,  it  seems  a  great  pity,  that  the  engravings 
should  not  be  bound  up  with  some  Homer  or  other ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  have  been  too  proud  to 
have  bound  them  up  in  mine.  But  there  is  an  objec 
tion,  at  least  such  it  seems  to  me,  that  threatens  to  dis 
qualify  them  for  such  a  use,  namely,  the  shape  and 
size  of  them,  which  are  such,  that  no  book  of  the  usual 
form  could  possibly  receive  them,  save  in  a  folded 
state,  which  I  apprehend  would  be  to  murder  them. 

The  monument  of  Lord  Mansfield,  for  which  you 
say  he  is  engaged,  will  (I  dare  say)  prove  a  noble  ef 
fort  of  genius.  Statuaries,  as  I  have  heard  an  eminent 
one  say,  do  not  much  trouble  tlieiH.sciw-s  about  a  like 
ness:  else  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  conunuui- 
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cate  to  Flaxman  the  perfect  idea  that  I  have  of  the 
subject,  such  as  he  was  forty  years  ago.  He  was  at 
that  time  wonderfully  handsome,  and  would  expound 
the  most  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  recapi 
tulate  both  matter  and  evidence  of  a  cause,  as  long  as 
from  hence  to  Eartham,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on 
his  features,  that  bespoke  plainly  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  he  did  it.  The  most  abstruse  studies  (I  believe) 
never  cost  him  any  labour. 

You  say  nothing  lately  of  your  intended  journey 
our  way  :  yet  the  year  is  waning,  and  the  shorter  days 
give  you  a  hint  to  lose  no  time  unnecessarily.  Lately 
we  had  the  whole  family  at  the  Hall,  and  now  we 
have  nobody.  The  Throckmortons  are  gone  into 
Berkshire,  and  the  Courtenays  into  Yorkshire.  They 
are  so  pleasant  a  family,  that  I  heartily  wish  you  to 
see  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  see  you  before 
they  return,  which  will  not  be  sooner  than  October. 
How  shall  I  reconcile  these  wishes  seemingly  opposite  ? 
Why,  by  wishing  that  you  may  come  soon  and  stay 
long.  I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

My  poor  Mary  is  much  as  usual.  I  have  set  up 
Homer's  head,  and  inscribed  the  pedestal;  my  own 
Greek  at  the  top,  with  your  translation  under  it,  and 

&c. 


It  makes  altogether  a  very  smart  and  learned  appear 
ance. 

W.C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Ang.  29, 1793. 

YOUB  question,  at  what  time  your  coining  to  us  will  be 
most  agreeable,  is  a  knotty  one,  and  such  as,  had  I  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  answer.  1 
will  therefore  leave  it  still  a  question,  and  refer  the  time 
of  your  journey  Westonward  entirely  to  your  own  elec 
tion  :  adding  this  one  limitation  however,  that  1  do  not 
wish  to  see  you  exactly  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
unfinished  state  of  my  study,  the  wainscot  of  which  still 
smells  of  paint,  and  which  is  not  yet  papered.  But  to 
return :  as  I  have  insinuated,  thy  pleasant  company  is 
the  thing  which  I  always  wish,  and  as  much  at  one 
time  as  at  another.  I  believe,  if  I  examine  myself 
minutely,  since  I  despair  of  ever  having  it  in  the  height 
of  summer,  which  for  your  sake  I  should  desire  most, 
the  depth  of  the  winter  is  the  season  which  would  be 
most  eligible  to  me.  For  then  it  is,  that  in  general  I  have 
most  need  of  a  cordial,  and  particularly  in  the  month 
of  January.  I  am  sorry  however  that  I  have  departed 
so  far  from  ray  first  purpose,  and  am  answering  a  ques 
tion  which  I  declared  myself  unable  to  answer. 
Choose  thy  own  time,  secure  of  this,  that  whatever 
time  that  be,  it  will  always  to  us  be  a  welcome  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  pleasant  extract  of  Miss  Fan- 
shaw's  letter. 

Her  pen  drops  eloquence  as  tweet 
As  any  muse's  tongue  can  speak , 
Nor  need  a  scribe,  like  her,  regret 
Her  want  of  Latin  or  of  Greek. 
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And  now,  ray  dear,  adieu !  I  have  done  more  than  I 
expected,  and  begin  to  feel  myself  exhausted  with  so 
much  scribbling  at  the  end  of  four  hours  close  appli 
cation  to  study. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

Western,  Sep».  C,  1793. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

To  do  a  kind  thing,  and  in  a  kind  manner,  is  a  double 
kindness,  and  no  man  is  more  addicted  to  both  than 
you,  or  more  skilful  in  contriving  them.  Your  plan 
to  surprise  me  agreeably  succeeded  to  admiration.  It 
•was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that,  while  we 
walked  after  dinner  in  the  orchard,  Mrs.  Unwin  be 
tween  Sam  and  me,  hearing  the  hall-clock,  I  observed 
a  great  difference  between  that  and  ours,  and  began 
immediately  to  lament,  as  I  had  often  done,  that  there 
was  not  a  sun-dial  in  all  Weston  to  ascertain  the  true 
time  for  us.  My  complaint  was  long,  and  lasted  till 
having  turned  into  the  grass  walk,  we  reached  the  new 
building  at.  the  end  of  it ;  where  we  sat  awhile  and 
reposed  ourselves.  In  a  few  minutes  we  returned  by 
the  way  we  came,  when  what  think  you  was  my  asto 
nishment  to  see  what  I  had  not  seen  before,  though  I 
had  passed  close  by  it,  a  smart  sun-dial  mounted  on  a 
smart  stone  pedestal !  I  assure  you  it  seemed  the  effect 
of  conjuration.  I  stopped  short,  and  exclaimed, — 
"  Why,  here  is  a  sun-dial,  and  upon  our  ground!  How 
is  this?  Tell  me,  Sam,  how  came  it  here?  Do  yon 
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know  any  thing  about  it  ?"  At  first  I  really  thought 
(that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  1  could  think  at  all)  that 
this  fac-totum  of  mine,  Sam  Roberts,  having  often 
heard  me  deplore  the  want  of  one,  had  given  orders 
for  the  supply  of  that  want  himself,  without  my  know 
ledge,  and  was  half  pleased  and  half  offended.  But 
he  soon  exculpated  himself  by  imputing  the  fact  to 
you.  It  was  brought  up  to  Weston  (it  seems)  about 
noon :  but  Andrews  stopped  the  cart  at  the  black 
smith's,  whence  he  sent  to  inquire  if  I  was  gone  for 
my  walk.  As  it  happened,  I  walked  not  till  two 
o'clock.  So  there  it  stood  waiting  till  I  should  go 
forth,  and  was  introduced  before  my  return.  Fortu 
nately  too  I  went  out  at  the  church  end  of  the  village, 
and  consequently  saw  nothing  of  it.  How  I  could 
possibly  pass  it  without  seeing  it,  when  it  stood  in  the 
walk,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  did.  And 
where  I  shall  fix  it  now,  I  know  as  little.  It  cannot 
stand  between  the  two  gates,  the  place  of  your  choice, 
as  I  understand  from  Samuel,  because  the  hay-cart 
must  pass  that  way  in  the  season.  But  we  are  now 
busy  in  winding  the  walk  all  round  the  orchard,  and 
in  doing  so  shall  doubtless  stumble  at  last  upon  some 
open  spot  that  will  suit  it. 

There  it  shall  stand,  while  I  live,  a  constant  monu 
ment  of  your  kindness. 

I  have  this  moment  finished  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
Odyssey;  and  I  read  the  Iliad  to  Mrs.  Unwin  every 
evening. 

The  effect  of  this  reading  is,  that  I  still  spy  ble 
mishes,  something  at  least  that  I  can  mend,  so  that 
after  all,  the  transcript  of  alterations,  which  you  and 
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George  have  made,  will  not  be  a  perfect  one.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  improve 
ment  for  such  a  reason;  neither  will  I.  It  is  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  must  breakfast.  Adieu,  therefore,  my 
dear  Johnny !  Remember  your  appointment  to  see  us 
in  October. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  Sept.  8, 1793. 

Noy  sum  quod  simulo,  my  dearest  brother !  I  seem 
cheerful  upon  paper  sometimes,  when  I  am  absolutely 
the  most  dejected  of  all  creatures.  Desirous  however 
to  gain  something  myself  by  my  own  letters,  unprofit 
able  as  they  may  and  must  be  to  my  friends,  I  keep 
melancholy  out  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,  that  I  may, 
if  possible,  by  assuming  a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive 
myself,  and,  by  feigning  with  a  continuance,  improve 
the  fiction  into  reality. 

So  you  have  seen  Flaxman's  figures,  which  I  in 
tended  you  should  not  have  seen  till  I  had  spread 
them  before  you.  How  did  you  dare  to  look  at 
them?  You  should  have  covered  your  eyes  with  both 
hands.  I  am  charmed  with  Flaxman's  Penelope,  and 
though  you  don't  deserve  that  I  should,  will  seud  you 
a  few  lines,  such  as  they  are,  with  which  she  inspired 
me  the  other  day  while  I  was  taking  my  noon-day 
walk. 

VOL.  in.  Y 
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I  know  not  that  you  will  meet  any  body  here,  when 
we  see  you  in  October,  unless  perhaps  ray  Johnny  should 
happen  to  be  with  us.  If  Tom  is  charmed  with  the 
thoughts  of  coming  to  Weston,  we  are  equally  so  with 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  him  here.  At  his  years  I  should 
hardly  hope  to  make  his  visit  agreeable  to  him,  did  I 
not  know  that  he  is  of  a  temper  and  disposition  that 
must  make  him  happy  every  where.  Give  our  love  to 
him.  If  Romney  can  come  with  you,  we  have  both 
room  to  receive  him,  and  hearts  to  make  him  most 
welcome. 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Sept.  15, 179.1. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks,  my  dearest  Catharina,  for  your 
pleasant  letter ;  one  of  the  pleasantest  that  I  have 
received  since  your  departure.  You  are  very  good  to 
apologize  for  your  delay,  but  1  had  not  flattered  my 
self  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedier  answer.  Knowing  full 
well  your  talents  for  entertaining  your  friends  who  are 
present,  I  was  sure  you  would  with  difficulty  find  half 
an  hour  that  you  could  devote  to  an  absent  one. 

I  am  glad  that  you  think  of  your  return.  Poor  Wes 
ton  is  a  desolation  without  you.  In  the  mean  time  I 
amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  thrumming  old  Homer's 
lyre,  and  turning  the  premises  upside  down.  Upside 
down  indeed,  for  so  it  is  literally  that  I  have  been 
dealing  with  the  orchard,  almost  ever  since  you  went, 
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digging  and  delving  it  around  to  make  a  new  walk, 
which  now  begins  to  assume  the  shape  of  one,  and  to 
look  as  if  some  time  or  other  it  may  serve  in  that  capa 
city.  Taking  my  usual  exercise  there  the  other  day 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  wide  disagreement  between  your 
clock  and  ours,  occasioned  me  to  complain  much,  as 
I  have  often  done,  of  the  want  of  a  dial.  Guess  my 
surprise,  when  at  the  close  of  my  complaint  I  saw  one 
— saw  one  close  at  my  side  ;  a  smart  one,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  stone.  I 
was  astonished.  "  This,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  absolute 
conjuration !" — It  was  a  most  mysterious  affair,  but 
the  mystery  was  at  last  explained. 

This  scribble  I  presume  will  find  you  just  arrived 
at  Bucklands.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  that  since 
dials  can  be  thus  suddenly  conjured  from  one  place  to 
another,  I  could  be  so  too,  and  could  start  up  before 
your  eyes  in  the  middle  of  some  walk  or  lawn,  where 
you  and  Lady  Frog  are  wandering. 

While  Pticairne  whistles  for  his  family  estate  in 
Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few  notes 
for  me.  1  am  originally  of  the  same  shire,  and  a 
family  of  my  name  is  still  there,  to  whom  perhaps  he 
may  whistle  on  my  behalf,  not  altogether  in  vain.  So 
shall  his  fife  excel  all  my  poetical  efforts,  which  have 
not  yet,  and  I  dare  say  never  will,  effectually  charm 
one  acre  of  ground  into  my  possession. 

Remember  me  to  Sir  John,  Lady  Frog,  and  your 
husband — tell  them  I  love  them  all.  She  told  me 
once  she  was  jealous,  now  indeed  she  seems  to  have 
some  reason,  since  to  her  I  have  not  written,  and  have 
written  twice  to  you.  But  bid  her  be  of  good  cou- 
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rage,  in  due  time  1  will  give  her  proof  of  my  con 
stancy. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

Wetton,  Sept.  29, 17Q5. 
MY  DEAKEST  JOHNNY, 

You  have  done  well  to  leave  off  visiting,  and  being 
visited.  Visits  are  insatiable  devourers  of  time,  and 
fit  only  for  those  who,  if  they  did  not  that,  would  do 
nothing.  The  worst  consequence  of  such  departures 
from  common  practice  is  to  be  termed  a  singular  sort 
of  a  fellow,  or  an  odd  iish  ;  a  sort  of  reproach  that  a 
man  might  be  wise  enough  to  condemn,  who  had  not 
half  your  understanding. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  October  the 
eleventh,  the  day  which  I  expect  will  be  Albo  notandus 
lapillo,  on  account  of  your  arrival  here. 

Here  you  will  meet  Mr.  Rose,  who  comes  on  the 
eighth,  and  brings  with  him  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
painter,  you  may  guess  for  what  purpose.  Lawrence 
returns  when  he  has  made  his  copy  of  me,  but  Mr. 
Rose  will  remain  perhaps  as  long  as  you  will.  Hayley 
on  the  contrary  will  come,  I  suppose,  just  in  time  not 
to  see  you.  Him  we  expect  on  the  twentieth.  I 
trust  however  that  thou  wilt  so  order  thy  pastoral 
matters,  as  to  make  thy  stay  here  as  long  as  possible. 

Lady  Hesketb,  in  her  last  letter,  inquires  very 
kindly  after  you,  asks  me  for  your  address,  and  pur* 
poses  soon  to  write  to  you.  We  hope  to  see  her  in 
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November — so  that  after  a  summer  without  company, 
we  are  likely  to  have  an  autumn  and  a  winter  socia 
ble  enough. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  5,  1793. 

MY  good  intentions  towards  you,  ray  dearest  brother, 
are  continually  frustrated  ;  and  which  is  most  provok 
ing,  not  by  such  engagements  and  avocations  as  have  a 
right  to  my  attention,  such  as  those  to  my  Mary,  and 
to  the  old  bard  of  Greece,  but  by  mere  impertinen- 
cies,  such  as  calls  of  civility  from  persons  not  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  letters  from  a  distance  still  less 
interesting,  because  the  writers  of  them  are  strangers. 
A  man  sent  me  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which  I  could 
do  no  less  than  acknowledge.  They  were  silly  enough, 
and  cost  me  eighteen  pence,  which  was  seventeen 
pence  halfpenny  farthing  more  than  they  were  worth- 
Another  sent  me  at  the  same  time  a  plan,  requesting 
my  opinion  of  it,  and  that  I  would  lend  him  my  name 
as  editor ;  a  request  with  which  I  shall  not  comply, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  so,  and  one  letter  is  all 
that  I  have  time  to  dispatch  in  a  day,  sometimes  half 
a  one,  and  sometimes  I  am  not  able  to  write  at  all. 
Thus  it  is  that  my  time  perishes,  and  I  can  neither  give 
so  much  of  it  as  I  would  to  you  or  to  any  other  valuable 
purpose. 

On  Tuesday  we  expect  company.     Mr.  Rose  and 
Lawrence  the  painter.     Yet  once  more  is  my  patience 
Y2 
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to  be  exercised,  and  once  more  I  am  made  to  wish 
that  my  face  had  been  moveable,  to  put  on  and  take 
off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  portable  in  a  bandbox,  and 
sent  to  the  artist.  These  however  will  be  gone,  as  I 
believe  I  told  you,  before  you  arrive,  at  which  time  I 
know  not  that  any  body  will  be  here,  except  my 
Johnny,  whose  presence  will  not  at  all  interfere  with 
our  readings — you  will  not,  I  believe,  find  me  a  very 
slashing  critic — I  hardly  indeed  expect  to  find  any 
thing  in  your  Life  of  Milton  that  I  shall  sentence  to 
amputation.  How  should  it  be  too  long?  A  well  writ 
ten  work,  sensible  and  spirited,  such  as  yours  was, 
when  I  saw  it,  is  never  so.  But  however  we  shall  see. 
I  promise  to  spare  nothing  that  I  think  may  be  lopped 
off  with  advantage. 

I  began  this  letter  yesterday,  but  could  not  finish  it 
till  now.  I  have  risen  this  morning  like  an  infernal 
frog  out  of  Acheron,  covered  with  the  ooze  and  mud 
of  melancholy.  For  this  reason  I  am  not  sorry  to 
find  myself  at  the  bottom  of  my  paper,  for  had  I 
more  room  perhaps  I  might  fill  it  all  with  croaking, 
and  make  an  heart  ache  at  Eartham,  which  I  wish  to 
be  always  cheerful.  Adieu.  My  poor  sympathising 
Mary  is  of  course  sad,  but  always  mindful  of  you. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Oct.  18,  17'JI. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

I  HAVE  not  at  present  much  that  is  necessary  to  say 
here,  because  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon 
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so  soon ;  my  time,  according  to   custom,  is  a  mere 
scrap,  for  which  reason  such  must  be  my  letter  also. 

You  will  find  here  more  than  I  have  hitherto  given 
you  reason  to  expect,  but  none  who  will  not  be  happy 
to  see  you.  These  however  stay  with  us  but  a  short 
time,  and  will  leave  us  in  full  possession  of  Weston  on 
Wednesday  next. 

I  look  forward  with  joy  to  your  coming,  heartily 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  journey,  in  which  my  poor 
Mary  joins  me.  Give  our  best  love  to  Tom ;  without 
whom,  after  having  been  taught  to  look  for  him,  we 
should  feel  our  pleasure  in  the  interview  much  dimi 
nished. 

Lanti  expectamus  tc  puerumque  tuutn. 

w.  c. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

Weston,  Nov.  3,  1793. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

SENSIBLE  as  I  am  of  your  kindness  in  taking  such  a 
journey,  at  no  very  pleasant  season,  merely  to  serve  a 
friend  of  mine,  1  cannot  allow  my  thanks  to  sleep  till 
I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  hope  never 
to  show  myself  unmindful  of  so  great  a  favour.  Two 
lines  which  I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Hurdis, 
written  hastily  on  the  day  of  decision,  informed  me 
that  it  was  made  in  his  favour,  and  by  a  majority  of 
twenty.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  the  event,  and 
consequently  hold  myself  indebted  to  all  who  at  my 
instance  have  contributed  to  it. 
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You  may  depend  on  me  for  due  attention  to  the 
honest  clerk's  request.  When  he  called,  it  was  not 
possible  that  I  should  answer  your  obliging  letter;  for 
lie  arrived  here  very  early,  and  if  I  suffered  any  thing 
to  interfere  with  my  morning  studies  I  should  never 
accomplish  ray  labours.  Your  hint  concerning  the 
subject  for  this  year's  copy  is  a  very  good  one,  aud 
shall  not  be  neglected. 

I  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Wetton,  NOT.  4, 179-1. 

I  SELDOM  rejoice  in  a  day  of  soaking  rain  like  this ; 
but  in  this,  my  dearest  Catharina,  I  do  rejoice  sin 
cerely,  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you,  which  if  fair  weather  had  invited  us  into  the 
orchard  walk  at  the  usual  hour,  I  should  not  easily 
have  found.  I  am  a  most  busy  man,  busy  to  a  de 
gree  that  sometimes  half  distracts  me ;  but  if  complete 
distraction  be  occasioned  by  having  the  thoughts  too 
much  and  too  long  attached  to  a  single  point,  I  am  in 
no  danger  of  it,  with  such  a  perpetual  whirl  are  mine 
whisked  about  from  one  subject  to  another.  When 
two  poets  meet  there  are  fine  doings  I  can  assure  you. 
My  Homer  finds  work  for  Hayley,  and  his  Life  of 
Milton  work  for  me,  so  that  we  are  neither  of  us  one 
moment  idle.  Poor  Mrs.  Umviu  in  the  mean  time  sits 
quiet  in  her  corner,  occasionally  laughing  at  us  both, 
and  not  seldom  interrupting  us  with  some  question  or 
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remark,  for  which  she  is  constantly  rewarded  by  me 
with  a  "  Hush — hold  your  peace."  Bless  yourself, 
my  dear  Catharina,  that  you  are  not  connected  with  a 
poet,  especially  that  you  have  not  two  to  deal  with  ; 
ladies  who  have,  may  be  bidden  indeed  to  hold  their 
peace,  but  very  little  peace  have  they.  How  should 
they  in  fact  have  any,  continually  enjoined  as  they 
are  to  be  silent  ? 

»#*#** 

The  same  fever  that  has  been  so  epidemic  there, 
has  been  severely  felt  here  likewise  ;  some  have  died, 
and  a  multitude  have  been  in  danger.  Two  under 
our  own  roof  have  been  infected  with  it,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  perfectly  escaped  myself,  but  I 
am  now  well  again. 

I  have  persuaded  Hayley  to  stay  a  week  longer, 
and  again  my  hopes  revive,  that  he  may  yet  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  my  friends  before  he  returns 
into  Sussex.  I  write  amidst  a  chaos  of  interruptions : 
Hayley  on  one  hand  spouts  Greek,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  talking,  sometimes  to  us, 
and  sometimes,  because  we  are  both  too  busy  to  at 
tend  to  her,  she  holds  a  dialogue  with  herself. — 
Query,  is  not  this  a  bull — and  ought  I  not  instead  of 
dialogue  to  have  said  soliloquy  ? 

Adieu !  With  our  united  love  to  all  your  party,  and 
with  ardent  wishes  soon  to  see  you  all  at  Weston,  I 
remain,  my  dearest  Catharina, 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Nov.  5, 179S. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IN  a  letter  from  Lady  Hesketh,  which  I  received  not 
long  since,  she  informed  me  how  very  pleasantly  she 
had  spent  some  time  at  Wargrave.  We  now  begin  to 
expect  her  here,  where  our  charms  of  situation  are 
perhaps  not  equal  to  yours,  yet  by  no  means  contemp 
tible.  She  told  me  she  had  spoken  to  you  in  very 
handsome  terras  of  the  country  round  about  us,  but 
not  so  of  our  house,  and  the  view  before.  The  house 
itself  however  is  not  unworthy  some  commendation; 
small  as  it  is,  it  is  neat,  and  neater  than  she  is  aware 
of;  for  my  study  and  the  room  over  it  have  been  re 
paired  and  beautified  this  summer,  and  little  more 
was  wanting  to  make  it  an  abode  sufficiently  commo 
dious  for  a  man  of  my  moderate  desires.  As  to  the 
prospect  from  it,  that  she  misrepresented  strangely,  as 
I  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  to  convince  her 
by  ocular  demonstration.  She  told  you,  I  know,  of 
certain  cottages  opposite  to  us,  or  rather  she  described 
them  as  poor  houses  and  hovels  that  effectually  blind 
our  windows.  But  none  such  exist.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  opposite  object,  and  the  only  one,  is  an 
orchard,  so  well  planted,  and  with  trees  of  such 
growth,  that  we  seem  to  look  into  a  wood,  or  rather 
to  be  surrounded  by  one.  Thus,  placed  as  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  village,  we  have  none  of  the  disagree 
ables  that  belong  to  such  a  position,  aud  ihe  village 
itself  is  one  of  the  prettiest  I  know ;  terminated  at  one 
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end  by  the  church  tower,  seen  through  trees,  and  at 
the  other,  by  a  very  handsome  gateway,  opening  into 
a  fine  grove  of  elms,  belonging  to  our  neighbour 
Courtenay.  How  happy  should  I  be  to  show  it  in 
stead  of  describing  it  to  you  ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Nov.  10, 1793. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  are  very  kind  to  consider  my  literary  engage 
ments,  and  to  make  them  a  reason  for  not  interrupt^ 
ing  me  more  frequently  with  a  letter;  but  though  I  am 
indeed  as  busy  as  an  author  or  an  editor  cau  well  be, 
and  am  not  apt  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  let 
ters  from  uninteresting  quarters,  I  shall  always  I  hope 
have  leisure  both  to  peruse  and  to  answer  those  of  my 
real  friends,  and  to  do  both  with  pleasure. 

I  have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  benevolent  aid 
in  the  affair  of  my  friend  Hurdis.  You  have  doubt 
less  learned  ere  now,  that  he  has  succeeded,  and  car 
ried  the  prize  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  He  is  well 
qualified  for  the  post  he  has  gained.  So  much  the 
better  for  the  honour  of  the  Oxonian  laurel,  and  so 
much  the  more  for  the  credit  of  those  who  have  fa 
voured  him  with  their  suffrages. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  respecting  this  confla 
gration  by  which  all  Europe  suffers  at  present,  and  is 
likely  to  suffer  for  a  lung  time  to  come.  The  same 
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mistake  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  in  the  Amcricau 
business.  We  then  flattered  ourselves  that  the  colo 
nies  would  prove  an  easy  conquest  :  and  when  all  the 
neighbour  nations  armed  themselves  against  France, 
we  imagined  I  believe  that  she  too  would  be  presently 
vanquished.  But  we  begin  already  to  be  undeceived, 
and  God  only  knows  to  what  a  degree  we  may  find 
we  have  erred,  at  the  couclusion.  Such  however  is 
the  state  of  things  all  around  us,  as  reminds  me  con 
tinually  of  the  Psalmist's  expression — "He  shall  break 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." — And  I  rather 
wish  than  hope  in  some  of  my  melancholy  moods  that 
England  herself  may  escape  a  fracture. 

I  remain  truly  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Wwton,  Nov.  2*,  179*. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

THOUGH  my  congratulations  have  been  delayed,  you 
have  no  friend,  numerous  as  your  friends  are,  who 
has  more  sincerely  rejoiced  in  your  success  than  I.  It 
was  no  small  mortification  to  me  to  find  that  three  out 
of  the  six,  whom  I  had  engaged,  were  not  qualified  to 
vote.  You  have  prevailed  however,  and  by  a  consi 
derable  majority ;  there  is  therefore  no  room  left  for 
regret.  When  your  short  note  arrived,  which  gave 
me  the  agreeable  news  of  your  victory,  our  friend  of 
Eartham  was  with  me,  and  shared  largely  in  the  joy 
that  I  felt  on  the  occasion.  He  left  me  but  a  few 
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days  since,  having  spent  somewhat  more  than  a  fort 
night  here ;  during  which  time  we  employed  all  out 
leisure  hours  in  the  revisal  of  his  Life  of  Milton.  It 
is  now  finished,  and  a  very  finished  work  it  is  ;  and 
one  that  will  do  great  honour,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the 
biographer,  and  the  excellent  man,  of  injured  me 
mory,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  As  to  my  own  con 
cern  with  the  works  of  this  first  of  poets,  which  has 
been  long  a  matter  of  burthensome  contemplation,  I 
have  the  happiness  to  find  at  last  that  I  am  at  liberty 
to  postpone  my  labours.  While  I  expected  that  my 
commentary  would  be  called  for  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
1  looked  forward  to  the  undertaking  with  dismay,  not 
seeing  a  shadow  of  probability  tiiat  I  should  be  ready 
to  answer  the  demand.  For  this  ultimate  revisal  of 
my  Homer,  together  with  the  notes,  occupies  com 
pletely  at  present  (and  will  for  some  time  longer)  all 
the  little  leisure  that  I  have  for  study :  leisure  which 
I  gain  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  rising  long  before 
daylight. 

You  are  now  become  a  nearer  neighbour,  and,  as 
your  professorship,  I  hope,  will  not  engross  YOU  wholly, 
will  find  an  opportunity  to  give  me  your  company  at 
Weston.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  tell  me  how  you 
like  your  new  office,  and  whether  you  perform  the 
duties  of  it  with  pleasure  to  yourself.  With  much 
pleasure  to  others  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  and  with 
equal  advantage. 

W.C. 


VOL.  III. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weiton,  NOT.  ».),  1793. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  risen  while  the  owls  are  still  hooting,  to  pursue 
my  accustomed  labours  in  the  mine  of  Homer ;  but 
before  I  enter  upon  them,  shall  give  the  first  moment 
of  day-light  to  the  purpose  of  thanking  you  for  your 
last  letter,  containing  many  pleasant  articles  of  intel 
ligence,  with  nothing  to  abate  the  pleasantness  of 
them,  except  the  single  circumstance  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  you  here  so  soon  as  I  expected.  My  hope 
was,  that  the  first  frost  would  bring  you,  and  the  ami 
able  painter  with  you.  Jf  however  you  are  prevented 
by  the  business  of  your  respective  professions,  you  are 
well  prevented,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  patient. 
When  the  latter  was  here,  he  mentioned  one  day  the 
subject  of  Diomede's  horses,  driven  under  the  axle  of 
his  chariot  by  the  thunderbolt  which  fell  at  their  feet, 
as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  one. 
and  therefore  worthy  of  his  study  and  attention.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  but  I  know  not  what 
it  was  that  made  me  forget  it  again  the  next  moment, 
that  the  horses  of  Achilles  flying  over  the  foss,  with 
Patroclus  and  Automedoii  in  the  chariot,  would  be  a 
good  companion  for  it.  Should  you  happen  to  re 
collect  this,  when  you  next  see  him,  you  may  submit 
it,  if  you  please,  to  his  consideration.  I  stumbled 
yesterday  on  another  subject,  which  reminded  me  of 
said  excellent  artist,  as  likely  to  afford  a  fine  oppor 
tunity  to  the  expression  that  he  could  give  it.  It  i? 
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found  in  the  shooting  match  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad,  between  Meriones  and  Teucer.  The 
former  cuts  the  string  with  which  the  dove  is  tied  to 
the  mast-head,  and  sets  her  at  liberty;  the  latter 
standing  at  his  side,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation, 
points  au  arrow  at  the  mark  with  his  right  hand,  while 
with  his  left  he  snatches  the  bow  from  his  competitor. 
He  is  a  line  poetical  figure,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  himself 
must  judge  whether  or  not  he  promises  as  well  for  the 
canvass. 

He  does  great  honour  to  my  physiognomy  by  his 
intention  to  get  it  engraved ;  and  though  I  think  I 
foresee  that  this  private  publication  will  grow  in  time 
into  a  publication  of  absolute  publicity,  I  find  it  im 
possible  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  thing  that  seems 
eligible  both  to  him  and  you.  To  say  the  truth,  when 
a  man  has  once  turned  his  mind  inside  out  for  the  in 
spection  of  all  who  choose  to  inspect  it,  to  make  a 
secret  of  his  face  seems  but  little  better  than  a  self 
contradiction.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  shall  be 
best  pleased  if  it  be  kept,  according  to  your  inten 
tions,  as  a  rarity. 

I  have  lost  Hayley,  and  begin  to  be  uneasy  at  not 
hearing  from  him ;  tell  me  about  him  when  you  write. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  work  of  mine  embel 
lished  by  Lawrence,  and  made  a  companion  for  a  work 
of  Hayley's.  It  is  an  event  to  which  I  look  forward 
with  the  utmost  complacence.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
a  relief  I  feel  it,  not  to  be  pressed  for  Milton. 

W.C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Werton,  Dec.  8,  1793. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

IN  my  last  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  box  of  books, 
containing  also  the  pamphlets.  We  have  read,  that 
is  to  say,  my  cousin  has,  who  reads  to  us  in  an  even 
ing,  the  history  of  Jonathan  Wild;  and  found  it  highly 
entertaining.  The  satire  on  great  men  is  witty,  and  I 
believe  perfectly  just ;  we  have  no  censure  to  pass  on 
it,  unless  that  we  think  the  character  of  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  not  well  sustained  ;  not  quite  delicate  in  the 
latter  part  of  it;  and  that  the  constant  effect  of  her 
charms  upon  every  man  who  sees  her  has  a  sameness 
in  it  that  is  tiresome,  and  betrays  either  much  careless 
ness,  or  idleness,  or  lack  of  invention.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  the  author  might  intend  by  this  circum 
stance  a  satirical  glance  at  novelists,  whose  heroines 
are  generally  all  bewitching ;  but  it  is  a  fault  that  he 
had  better  have  noticed  in  another  manner,  and  not 
have  exemplified  in  his  own. 

The  first  volume  of  Man  as  he  is  has  lain  unread  in 
my  study  window  this  twelvemonth,  and  would  have 
been  returned  unread  to  its  owner,  had  not  my  cousin 
come  in  good  time  to  save  it  from  that  disgrace.  We 
are  now  reading  it,  and  find  it  excellent :  abounding 
with  wit  and  just  sentiment,  and  knowledge  both  of 
books  and  men. 

Adieu  I 

W.C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

VTeston,  Dec.  8,  1793. 

I  HAVE  waited,  and  waited  impatiently,  for  a  Hue 
from  you,  and  am  at  last  determined  to  send  you  one, 
to  inquire  what  is  become  of  you,  and  why  you  are 
silent  so  much  longer  than  usual. 

I  want  to  know  many  things  which  only  you  can 
tell  me,  but  especially  I  want  to  know  what  has  been 
the  issue  of  your  conference  with  Nichol.  Has  he 
seen  your  work  ?  I  am  impatient  for  the  appearance 
of  it,  because  impatient  to  have  the  spotless  credit  of 
the  great  poet's  character,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
vindicated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  never  will  be 
again. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that  my  Miltonic  labours 
are  suspended.  I  am  now  busy  in  transcribing  the 
alterations  of  Homer,  having  finished  the  whole  re- 
visal.  I  must  then  write  a  new  Preface,  which  done  I 
shall  endeavour  immediately  to  descant  on  The  Four 
Ages. 

Adieu,  my  dear  brother, 

W.  C. 


Z  2 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  17, 1793. 

O  Jove!  and  all  ye  Gods !  grant  this  my  sen 
To  prove,  like  me,  pre-eminent  in  Troy ! 
In  valour  such,  and  firmness  of  command ! 
Be  he  extoll'd,  when  he  returns  from  fight, 
As  far  his  sire's  superior!  may  he  slay 
His  enemy,  bring  home  his  gory  spoils, 
And  may  his  mother's  heart  o'erflow  with  joy ! 

I  ROSE  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  purpose  to 
translate  this  prayer  again,  and  to  write  to  my  dear 
brother.  Here  you  have  it,  such  as  it  is,  not  perfectly 
according  to  my  own  liking,  but  as  well  as  I  could 
make  it,  and  I  think  better  than  either  yours,  or 
Lord  Thurlow's.  You  with  your  six  lines  have  made 
yourself  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and  he  with  his  seven  has 
produced  as  good  prose  as  heart  can  wish,  but  no 
poetry  at  all.  A  scrupulous  attention  to  the  letter 
has  spoiled  you  both,  you  have  neither  the  spirit  nor 
the  manner  of  Homer.  A  portion  of  both  may  be 
found  I  believe  in  my  version,  but  not  so  much  as  I 
wish — it  is  better  however  than  the  printed  one.  His 
Lordship's  two  first  lines  I  cannot  very  well  under 
stand  ;  he  seems  to  me  to  give  a  sense  to  the  original 
that  does  not  belong  to  it.  Hector,  I  apprehend, 
does  not  say,  "  Grant  that  he  may  prove  himself  my 
son,  and  be  eminent,  £c. — but  grant  that  this  my 
son  may  prove  eminent" — which  is  a  material  differ 
ence.  In  tin-  latter  sense  I  find  the  simplicity  of  an 
ancient;  in  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  notion  of 
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a  man  proving  himself  his  father's  son  by  similar  merit, 
the  finesse  and  dexterity  of  a  modern.  His  Lordship 
too  makes  the  man,  who  gives  the  young  hero  his 
commendation,  the  person  who  returns  from  battle  ; 
whereas  Homer  makes  the  young  hero  himself  that 
person,  at  least  if  Clarke  is  a  just  interpreter,  which  I 
suppose  is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 

If  my  old  friend  would  look  into  my  Preface,  he 
would  find  a  principle  laid  down  there,  which  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  invalidate,  aud  which  properly 
attended  to  would  equally  secure  a  translation  from 
stiffness,  and  from  wildness.  The  principle  I  mean  is 
this — "  Close,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  servile  !  free, 
but  not  so  free  as  to  be  licentious !"  A  superstitious 
fidelity  loses  the  spirit,  and  a  loose  deviation  the  sense 
of  the  translated  author — a  happy  moderation  in  either 
case  is  the  only  possible  way  of  preserving  both. 

Tims  have  I  disciplined  you  both;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  you  may  both  discipline  me.  I  shall  not  enter 
my  version  in  my  book  till  it  has  undergone  your 
strictures  at  least ;  and  should  you  write  to  the  noble 
critic  again,  you  are  welcome  to  submit  it  to  his.  We 
are  three  awkward  fellows  indeed,  if  we  cannot 
amongst  us  make  a  tolerably  good  translation  of  six 
lines  of  Homer. 

Adieu ! 

W.  C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Wtston.Jan.  5,179*. 
MY  DEAR   HAYLEY, 

I  HA VE  waited,  but  waited  in  vain,  for  a  propitious 
moment,  when  I  might  give  my  old  friend's  objections 
the  consideration  they  deserve;  I  shall  at  last  be 
forced  to  send  a  vague  answer,  unworthy  to  be  sent 
to  a  person  accustomed,  like  him,  to  close  reasoning 
and  abstruse  discussion,  for  I  rise  after  ill  rest,  and 
with  a  frame  of  mind  perfectly  unsuited  to  the  occa 
sion.  I  sit  too  at  the  window  for  light's  sake,  where 
I  am  so  cold,  that  my  pen  slips  out  of  my  fingers. 
First,  I  will  give  you  a  translation  de  novo  of  this  un 
translatable  prayer.  It  is  shaped  as  nearly  as  I  could 
contrive  to  his  lordship's  ideas,  but  I  have  little  hope 
that  it  will  satisfy  him. 

Grant  Jove,  and  ye  Gods,  that  this  my  son 
Be,  as  myself  have  been,  illustrious  here ! 
A  valiant  man!  and  let  him  reign  in  Troy; 
May  all  who  witness  his  return  from  fight 

Hereafter,  say he  far  excels  bis  sire ; 

And  let  him  bring  back  gory  trophies,  8tript 
From  foes  slain  by  him,  to  his  mother's  joy. 

Imlac,  in  Rasselas,  says — 1  forget  to  whom,  "  You 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  poet." 
In  like  manner  I  might  say  to  his  Lordship,  you  have 
convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  translator ; 
to  be  a  translator,  on  his  teims  at  least,  is  I  am  sure 
impossible.  On  his  terms  I  would  defy  Homer  him 
self,  were  he  alive,  to  translate  the  Paradise  Lost  into 
Greek.  Yet  Milton  had  Homer  much  in  his  eye 
when  he  composed  that  poem.  Whereas  Homer  never 
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tliought  of  me  or  my  translation.  There  are  minutize 
in  every  language,  which  transfused  into  another  will 
spoil  the  version.  Such  extreme  fidelity  is  in  fact  un 
faithful.  Such  close  resemblance  takes  away  all  like 
ness.  The  original  is  elegant,  easy,  natural ;  the  copy 
is  clumsy,  constrained,  unnatural :  To  what  is  this 
owing  ?  To  the  adoption  of  terms  not  congenial  to 
your  purpose,  and  of  a  context,  such  as  no  man 
writing  an  original  work  would  make  use  of.  Homer 
is  every  thing  that  a  poet  should  be.  A  translation  of 
Homer  so  made,  will  be  every  thing  that  a  translation 
of  Homer  should  not  be.  Because  it  will  be  written 
in  no  language  under  Heaven.  It  will  be  English,  and 
it  will  be  Greek,  and  therefore  it  will  be  neither.  He 
is  the  man,  whoever  he  be  (I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
that  man  myself),  he  is  the  man  best  qualified  as  a 
translator  of  Homer,  who  has  drenched,  and  steeped, 
and  soaked  himself  hi  the  effusions  of  his  genius,  till 
he  has  imbibed  their  colour  to  the  bone ;  and  who, 
when  he  is  thus  dyed  through  and  through,  distin 
guishing  between  what  is  essentially  Greek,  and  what 
may  be  habited  in  English,  rejects  the  former,  and  is 
faithful  to  the  latter,  as  far  as  the  purpose  of  fine  poe 
try  will  permit,  and  no  further  :  this,  I  think,  may  be 
easily  proved.  Homer  is  every  where  remarkable 
either  for  ease,  dignity,  or  energy  of  expression ;  for 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  majestic  flow  of  num 
bers.  If  we  copy  him  so  closely  as  to  make  every  one 
of  these  excellent  properties  of  his  absolutely  unat 
tainable,  which  will  certainly  be  the  effect  of  too  close 
a  copy,  instead  of  translating,  we  murder  him,  There 
fore,  after  all  that  his  Lordship  has  said,  I  still  hold 
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freedom  to  be  an  indispensable.  Freedom,  I  mean, 
with  respect  to  the  expression ;  freedom  so  limited,  as 
never  to  leave  behind  the  matter;  but  at  the  same 
time  indulged  with  a  sufficient  scope  to  secure  the 
spirit,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manner.  I  say 
as  much  as  possible,  because  an  English  manner  must 
differ  from  a  Greek  one,  in  order  to  be  graceful,  and 
for  this  there  is  no  remedy.  Can  an  ungraceful,  awk 
ward,  translation  of  Homer  be  a  good  one  ?  No.  But 
a  graceful,  easy,  natural,  faithful  version  of  him,  will 
not  that  be  a  good  one  ?  Yes.  Allow  me  but  this, 
and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  such  a  one  may  be  produced 
on  my  principles,  and  can  be  produced  on  no  other. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  criticise  his  Lordship's  other 
version.  You  know  how  little  time  I  have  for  any 
thing,  and  can  tell  him  so. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  brother.  I  have  now  tired  both 
you  and  myself;  and  with  the  love  of  the  whole  trio, 
remain 

Yours  ever, 

W.  C. 

Reading  his  Lordship's  sentiments  over  again,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  all  I  have  said,  I  have  only 
given  him  back  the  same  in  otlrer  terms.  He  disal 
lows  both  the  absolute  free,  and  the  absolute  close — 
so  do  I ;  and,  if  I  understand  myself,  have  said  so  in 
my  Preface.  He  wishes  to  recommend  a  medium, 
though  he  will  not  call  it  so;  so  do  I ;  only  we  ex 
press  it  differently.  What  is  it  then  we  dispute  about? 
31^  head  is  not  good  enough  to-day  to  discover. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

DEAR  COUSIN, 

You  describe  delightful  scenes,  but  you  describe 
them  to  one,  who,  if  he  even  saw  them,  could  receive 
no  delight  from  them  :  who  has  a  faint  recollection, 
and  so  faint,  as  to  be  like  an  almost  forgotten  dream, 
that  once  he  was  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  such 
causes.  The  country  that  you  have  had  in  prospect 
has  been  always  famed  for  its  beauties ;  but  the 
wretch  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from  a  view  of 
nature,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  her  most  or 
dinary  dress,  will  have  no  eyes  to  admire  her  in  any. 

In  one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather  have 
said,  she  became  an  universal  blank  to  me;  and  though 
from  a  different  cause,  yet  with  an  effect  as  difficult 
to  remove,  as  blindness  itself. 

*#***« 

Mundsley,  October  13,  17Q8. 
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